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BOOK 11. 

\ OYAGKS FOR THE DISCCTV ERY OF A NORTH¬ 
WEST PASSAGE TO INDIA. 


'rui'. JJook Jins exliifn'ted the progress of 

Aiiierieaii (iiseowry and setUcinent as it took pUue in 
all the teni])erate eliniates, and in those regions wliieJi 
the emigrants from Euroj)e were «lestined to cover 
with great and tlourishiiig nations. 13ut lliere was 
earrii'd on, at the same time, beyond the boundaries, 
as it were, of tlie habitable world, amid tbe realms 
of^ ])ei’^)etual iee and snow, a siieeession of grand 
enter])rises, whieh, tlioiigh they failed - of their im¬ 
mediate object, iM’esented an extraordinary series of 
Adventure, and included grand disj)lays of naval skill 
"find prowess. 7’hese voyages, therefore, intersj)ersed 
with a few land-expeditious to the same <piarter, 
will furnish an ani]>le and interesting subject for this 
Second Book. • 


voi,. n. 


A 



KAltLY KNGl.ISH YOYAGES- 


o 


v’lIAPTER I. 

KAKI.Y ENGl.I.SII VOYAGES. 


liisc of a Spin! of Discovery in Enylnnd.—Sehastian Cabot 
Grand Pilot.—Expedition of Sir Hugh Willoughby.—Sir Mar¬ 
tin Frobisher—First I'oyage—Second Voyage—Third Voy¬ 
age.—John Davis—First Voyage—Second Voyage—Third 
Voyage. — Maldonado, — Weynumlh. — Knight—His Death .— 
Hud.s'on’s early Voyage.s—Folirth Voyage and tragical Efid.~ 
Sir Thonias Button. 


Aeteu all tlie splendid scenes which the New 
World had exhibited, and the fountains of wealth 
which it had opened, the tirst object with which 
Coluinlnis had left the shores of Spain to ci’oss the 
unknown Atlantic continued ever to glitter foremost 
in the eyes of Europeans. Another and a shorter 
l>assage to the golden regions of the East was, if not 
the primary, always the ultimate object of those who 
spread westwai’d the sail of discovery. So long as 
the idea of an island-group attached to the regions- 
of the newly-discov(5red world, a passage among these 
islands might be naturally expected. The illusion was 
cherished by the delusive ideas, then prevalent, re- 
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specting the magnitude and relative position of the 
dftFerent parts of the earth. In some of the early 
deliiieations America and Asia are found actually 
rtinjyined through their whole mass ; and while on 
one skle are Mexico and Brazil, on the other ai’e India 
and the Cattigara ‘o^ Pliny. The eager activity, 
however, of the great m{jritime exjilorei’s had long 
before the lajise of half a century dis])elled these 
early hopes. *\\>sputius, Ojeda, (irijalva, had search¬ 
ed all round tile Gulf of Mexico, and found it'every 
where enclosed by vast lan^s ; while to the southward 
an unbroken mass of continent was found indefinitely 
extending. In the north, again, the long ranges of 
coast surveyed, vainly as to this object, by Cabot, 
Cortereal, Verazzani, and Cartier, chilled the hope of 
finding, within any temperate latitude, this grand 
commercial route. The Eurojiean mind, however, 
continued still fixed on this long-cherished aim with 
deep and romantic ^ardour, which seemed to strength¬ 
en in j)ro])ortion to the obstacles which rose against it. 
At length the spirit of adventure advanced to a dar¬ 
ing height. A race of bold mariners were found, who 
dreaded not to face all the incltnnencies of the polar 
sky, in climes that lie beneath the sway of perjietual 
winter! Perhaps at best this could never be any 
thing but a grand and daring chimera. That the 
merchant should find a safe and commodious passage, 
(luring^the short arctic Rummer, along coasts just 
loosened from ice, of which mighty mountains still 
floated around him, could only, perhaps, have been 
formed in that lofty and excited state of mind which 
prompts to distant adventure. But man’s high exfcr- 
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tions aHord a rewjird to themselves ill the energies 
which they create, and the sjiirit which they diffuse. 
No siihere of exertion has inade a grander disjilay of 
the prowess and daring of British seamen, for .it is 
with jiride we I’eflect that tliis career has been almost 
exclusively theirs, liritaiii began, carried on, and 
has now very nearly compleled the delineation of these 
vast unknown boundaries of the hahitahle earth. 

It was under the’short hut patriotic and popular 
reign of Edward that the niariliine sjurit of 
Britain, which before had emitted only transient 
sjiarks, Imrst into a steady and amjde blaze. The 
northern passage (o India ivas the object which called 
forth the royal patronage and the national enthusi¬ 
asm. It was not by America, however, but by 
the north-east of Asia, that the pas.sage was first 
sought* A comjiany. said to consist of “ grave citi¬ 
zens of London, and men of great wisdom,” ivas 
formed, under the title of “ Merchants Adventurers, 
for the Discovery of Begions, Dominions, Islands, and 
places unknown.” Five thousand pounds were sub¬ 
scribed, and three ves.sels constructed, in the most 
careful manner, and with even new iirecautions, 
among which was that of covering the keel with thin 
sheets of lead. Sebastian Cabot, recalled to England, 
and created Grand Pilot of the kingdom, drew up 
instructions for the conduct of the expedition. The 
command was given to Sir Hugh Willoughby, whose 
birth, known prowess, and even his noble and 
commanding figure, threw a new lustre on the un¬ 
dertaking. They sailed down the Thames on the 
lOtli May, 1553, and as they passed Greenwich, 
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where the court then resided, attracted the notice not 
only of the first nobility^ but of the whole body of the 
peoiTle, who lined the shore, and even the roofs of 
the liouses. Guns were fired, handkerchiefs waved, 
an<l file air rung with shouts of acclamation. 'I’lie 
thought of the mij^it^ and unknown seas into which 
they were to plunge served only, in this moment of 
exultation, to give an ins 2 )iriiig grandeur to the enter¬ 
prise. FeAV jn-ohably of those aVIio hailed them as 
they floated down in this immpous array, susj)eeted 
that they were victims adorned for tlie sacrifice, and 
that so speedy and so dark ;t fate awaited this bril¬ 
liant armament. 

Sir Hugh Willoughby sailed rouiul the coast of 
Norway, endeavouring to rendezvous his little fleet 
at the port of Wardhuys, in Finmark. He was at¬ 
tacked, however, with “ flawes of wind Jind terrible 
wdiirlwiuds,” and sought in vain to reach the land, 
which he foxind “ lay not as the globe made mention.” 
Thus bewildered, on this dark and stormy sea, and 
encompassed wdtli danger in every form, he continued 
yet to ju ess towards his de.stinption. In a few «lays 
he descried land, but of a dreary and desolate asj)ect, 
either S])itzbergen, or, as some think, more probably 
Nova Zembla. In either case it could pi*esent only 
one asj)ect; rocks rising over rocks, with the clouds 
wraj)t around their ky pinnacles; while no sound 
could he wafted over the*waves, but the crash of its 

» 

falling ice and the hungry roar, of its monsters. Wil¬ 
loughby, reluctant to renounce tjie brilliant hopes with 
which he had departed, continued to struggle onward ; 
but, instead of obtaining any view of the goh’len 
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shores of India and Cathay., he found himself plun¬ 
ging deeper and deeper into the regions of perpetual 
winter. As his ships began to suffer severely, he 
deemed it necessary to turn back, and seek for a har¬ 
bour in which they might winter in safety. After 
beating about for some time on these unknown and 
desolate slnu’es, they at length found one at the 
mouth of the river of Arzina, on the eastern coast of 
Lapland. It was noiv only September, but it was here 
the dejith of winter,—intense frost, and tempests of 
snow driving through the air; while the sun, appearing 
only for a short period at raid-day, on the edge of the 
horizon, announced the sj)ee(ly closing in of the polar 
night. They were now in the situation described by 
the poet: 

Miserable they 

\/ho here, cntanfjled in the gathering ice. 

Take their la.st look ol'tlie descending sun. 

While full of fate, and fierce with tenfold frost, 

The long, long night, incuuibent o’er their heads, 

Falls liorrible. 

The jotirnal ])roceeds no farther, and a veil hangs 
over the varied forms of famine and death which 
beset them in their last extremity. Some Russian 
fishermen, who were sailing this way in the following 
year, found the sliijis, with all their gallant crews 
lifeless. By a will found on board, it appeared that 
Sir Hugh still survived in January, but probably then 
felt his end approaching. 

Chancellor, who commanded one of the vessels of 
this exjiedition, was more fortunate. Being separated 
from the rest, he kept close along the coast, and ai- 
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rive4 ill the White Sea. An inter'course was opened 
with Russia, and the merchant-ad venturers werehence- 
forth known under the title' of Muscovy merchants. 
But .the ardour of the nation for a north-east passage 
was severely chilled; and one inefficient expedition 
sent many years fift^r by the Muscovy merchants, 
under’Pet and Jackman,/ormed the termination of 
tlieir ed’orts in that direction. The Dutch East India 
Comjiany seul three expeditions,* one of which win¬ 
tered in Nova’Zembla, enduring the most severe hard¬ 
ships, but all without any .result. 

When the eiiterjirise of the nation, after being 
paralyzed under the' gloomy reign of Marj^ had been 
fully rekindled, all eyes were turned to tbe '/'esl. 

7’he first Eiiglisli marinei who adventured in searcli 
of a nortii- western jiassage w as C'ajitain, afteiwards 
Sir Martin Frobislier ‘Forster and otheiis give 
Queen Elizabeth the merit of fitting liim out; but, 
by the narrative pf Best, it is very clear fliat that 
princess acted here wntli all her usual economy It 
was in Frobisher’s own mind that the idea arose of 
achieving thtit which apjieared to him “ the only great 
thing that was yet left undone in the world.” Having 
no adequate means, lunvever, to “set forrvard’ the 
iHiderlaking, !«e siient fifteen years in coufei’ence witL 
liis friends, and in soliciting aid from the merchants; 
but, finding that nothing would make them move but 
“ sure^ certaine, and ‘present gaines,” he rejiaired to 
court, “where all good causes have their chief main¬ 
tenance,” and there laid open to “ many great estates 
and learned men” the projeeVs which he had formed. 
Here he found a more favourable hearing. Supported 
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by a patriotic nobleman, Ambrose Dudley, Ea^’l of 
Warwick, be collected, by slow degrees, the means 
of equij)ping two barks of twenty-five tons, and a 
pinnace of ten tons, and with this slender armament 
prepai’ed to brave the teini>ests of the northern deep. 
The qiieen, if she did not contribute her money, gave 
at least her full couuteuanc/; and favour to the under- 
taking. 

Frobisher set sail on the 8 th June from Deptford, 
and, on jiassing the court (at Greenwich,) fired a salute, 
and “made the best show,we could. Her nnajestie 
beholding the same, ct)n.mended it, and bade us fare¬ 
well, with shaking her hand to ns out at the window.’’ 
Mr Secretary Woolly (Walsingham) also came on 
board, gave strict charges to the crew to obey their 
commander, and wished them hai)j)y success. On the 
26 th, they j)assed Foula, the most ivmote of the 
Shetland islands, and found themselves launched in 
the abysses of the northern deep. Steering a course 
west by north, on the 11 th July they had sight of the 
land of Friesland, bearing west north-west, “ i-isinglike 
pinnacles of steej)les, and all coA’eretl with snow.” T'his 
name of Friesland, which Frobi.sher here copies from 
Zero, is ajqdied by hiin to the southern extremity of 
Greenland. After several vain attemi)ts to land, he 
steered out iilto the open sea, in order to avoid the 
dangers with which the coast was beset. On the 21st 
they had sight of a great drift of ice, seeming 41 firm 
land ; and again on the 6 th of a land of ice. On the 
morning of the 28th a thick fog having cleared up, they 
saw before them an extended coast, which they conclu¬ 
ded to be that of Labrador. They sailed about for se- 
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veral days, unable to apprpach on account of the conti- 
lUious icy barriers. On ^the 1st August they saw a 
large* ice-island, and approached within two cables’ 
length of it; but next day “ that great^ island of ice 
fell the one part from another, making a noise^as if a 
great clift had falleli jnto the sea.” After sjiiling for 
several* days, they came tohan island, wh^i’e the caji- 
taiu rowed on shore, with a boat and eight men, to 
ascertain if there were any inhabitants. They soon saw 
seven boats, the crews of which at first showed a good 
deal of shyness ; but the captain, by holding uj) white 
cloths, and making pi-eseiits of tcys, at length induced 
the whole party to come on b<jard, “ being nineteen per¬ 
sons, and theysj)ake,butwe understood them not. I’liey 
be like unto ’I’artars, with long blacke haire, broad 
faces, and flat noses, and tawnie in colour.” Men and 
women were clothed in selils’ skins, and the* boats 
made of the same materials, “ with a keele of wood 
within the skin.” .Frobisher sailed next day to the 
east side of the island, which was found also well- 
l)eo])led, and, by means of a bell and a knife, enticed 
one of the i)eople on board ; but^ not wishing to keep 
him, ordered five of his men to land him at the 
extremity of a rock. The wilfulness of the sailors 
was such, that they carried him to the main body of 
his countrymen, when they were themselves taken, 
and never allowed to return. Frobisher does not 
seem ty have ventured on any very mighty exertions 
iTor the recovery of these lost members of his crew. 
He, however, approached the ^hore, fired guns, and 
sounded trumpets; but no result following, he plied 
out of the bay, calling it the Five Men’s Sound. Next 
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day he approached the spot, and saw fourteen boats, 
but without being able to penetrate in any degree the 
fearful mystery in which the fate of his countrymen 
was involved. However, by ringing a bell, the 
English attracted -one of the natives, and, in giving 
him the bell, they took him. and carried him to 
England. His resistance was vigorous; but Frobi¬ 
sher seized and “ plucked him with maine force, boate 
and all, out of the sea. Whereupon, when he found 
himself in captivity, for very choler and disdain, he 
bit his tongue in twaine within his mouth, notwith¬ 
standing he died not thereof.” This “ strange infidele, 
whose like was never seen,” lived till they came to 
England, when he died, it is said, of a cold ! 

The season being now advanced, without any ap¬ 
pearance of reaching the South Sea, or the shores of 
India, "Frobisher judged it expedient to direct his 
sails homewards. He again passed Friesland ; but 
could not aj)proach, “ on account of the monstrous ice 
which lay upon it.” After sailing along the coast of 
Iceland, and by the Oi’kneys, he arrived in London 
on the 2d of October. 

It had been a primary object with Frobisher’s 
ci’ews to bring home something which might serve as a 
specimen of the hitherto unknown region discovered by 
them. “ Some brought floweres, some greene grasse;” 
and one of the sailors having found a large mass 
of stone, black as a coal,.*with a metallic jglitter, 
Frobisher, in the absepce of any thing better, took it 
on board. When he oame home, all his acquaintances 
urged him for something out of Meta Incognita, as 
the newly-discovered country had been called ; upon 
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which he broke the large ^tone in pieces, and made a 
distribution of it among his friends. It chanced that a 
gentiewoman, to whom a portion had been thus gifted, 
let it-fall into the lire; where, after having burned 
for sometime, being taken out, “ it glittered ^like a 
bright marqueset of gold” (pyrites aureus). Being 
carried* to certain gold-finers of London, they declared 
“ that it held gold, and promised great matters thereof,” 
if it should be found in any abiindauce. 

The discovery of this gold became now the fore¬ 
most object, and facilitated wonderfully the equipment 
of a new expedition: the qfteen herself came for¬ 
ward with one of her “ tall ships,” the Ayde, of two 
hundred tons burden, and Frobisher, from other 
quarters, succeeded in equijjping the Michael and the 
Gabriel, of about thirty tons e.ach. He then waited 
upon the queen, who was al Lord Warwick’s Seat in 
Essex, and, having kissed her hand, took leave, “ with 
her gracious countenance and comfortable words.” 

Frobisher set sail from Blackwall on the 25th 
May, 1577, and “ with a rnerrie wind,” on the 7th 
June arrived at the Orkneys. Tjiis seems to have been 
almost an unknown land; and when the English first 
appeared, the natives fled from their “ poor cottages 
with shreikes and alarms,” but were soon, “ by gentle 
persuasions, reclaimed,” Their mode of living was 
very rude, their food being oaten cakes and ewe- 
milk. The goodman, wife, children, and other of the 
family, eate and sleepe on the one side of the house, 
and their cattle on the other, very beastly and rudely 
in respect of civilitie.” Having now proceeded into 
the great northern sea, they had, however, the con- 
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solation of enjoying periietnal day, by which they had 
constantly, if so disposed, “ the fruition of their bookes, 
a thing of no small moment to such as wander in un¬ 
known seas, when both the winds and raging surges 
do pass their common course.” They were suriwised 
with the large quantity of dr|ft-wood, sufficient to 
supply Iceland with fuel, and consisting chiefly of fir- 
trees, which were judged to be “ by the fury of great 
floods rooted up.” *As they came within “ the making 
of Friesland,” they began to see great islands of ice, 
of about half a mile in compass, and rising thirty or 
forty fathoms above tht; sea. “ Here, instead of odo¬ 
riferous and fragrant smells of sweet gums, and jilea- 
sant notes of sweet bii’ds, which other countries, in 
more temperate zones, do yield, we tasted the most 
boisterous IJoreal blasts, mixed with snow and hail, 
in the'months of June and July. All along this coast 
ice lieth like a continual bulwark.” They coasted 
along this land four days, without seeing any sign of 
habitation; yet little birds, which seemed to have 
bewildered themselves amid the thick fogs, came 
flying into the shipj!; whence they surmised that 
“ the interior was more tolerable than the outward 
shore made signification.” Mr Settle was much sur- 
])rised to observe, that this ice urns altogether of frc*J>h 
'water, and iufei*red that it must have been formed 
entirely upon laud, “ that the o])en sea freezeth not, 
and that there is no More Glaciolc or frozen, sea.” 

The expedition now sailed across to the coast of 
Labrador, and came to the large opening into Hudson’s 
Bay. called Frobisher’s Straits, and afterwards Lum- 
lev’s Inlet, which they concluded to be the entrance 
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into the sea of Sur, and tliat the shore on one side 
was America, and on the other Asia. They found 
thesa straits, however, shut up with a long 
mure of ice, which was a great cause of discomfort 
hut Frobisher, who was provided for the purjmse with 
two small pinnaces* l(;ft the barks to lie off and on in 
the oj)6n sea, and tlireade4 his way throiy^h the nar¬ 
row inlets'betweeii the ice and the land. His survey 
of the coast was satisfactory, and he found a consider¬ 
able store of tfiat ])lack stone, once despised, but now 
become the primary object pf search. Having reached 
a hill, they erected on the toj) a column, calling it 
Mount ^^"arwick. On their return a number of the 
natives hailed thejii from the toj) of the hill ‘‘with 
cries like the lowing of bulls." Frobisher answered 
with similar sounds, and with that of trum])els; at 
which they seemed greatly trfrejoice, skipping, dancing, 
and laughing for joy. 7’'hey exchanged, but in a very 
cautious manner, tjieir conimodities for j)ins. points, 
and other trifles. They invited the English up into 
the country, and the English them into the sliips; 
but “ neither part admitted or trusted the other’s 
courtesie.” Yet the natives followed to the boats, 
and seemed to 2 )art with regret. Frobisher, with his 
mnster, then followed, and, having found two of them 
apart, seized and began to drag them along, hoi)ing, 
“by toys, apparell, and all arguments of courtesie,” 
to conciliate them and th^ir tribe. The ground, how¬ 
ever, being uneven and covered with ice, their feet 
slipped, and they lost hold of jtheir prizes, who in¬ 
stantly rap, and, having caught hold of their bows 
and arrows, which were hid behind a rock, coin- 
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raenced a furious' attack, when Frobisher and the 
master instantly took to their heels, and ran full 
speed to the boats. This precipitate flight of these 
great captains, before two miserable Esquimaux^ does 
not savour altogether of that lofty heroism which we 
shoulcf be inclined to ascribe^to them. Frobisher 
reached the^boats witli an ^arrow sticking in his leg. 
The crew, thinking there must have been a numerous 
body of pursuers tO'inspire such terror,'called to arms, 
and ran to the rescue; but as soon as the enehiy heard 
a shot fired, they ran .off fyll speed; however, Nicho¬ 
las Conger, a servant ‘of my Lord Warwick, and a 
good wrestler, overtook one of them, threw him on 
the ground, and dragged him into the boats. 

While these things were passing on shore, the 
ships without had to abide a cruel tempest among 
the thickest of the islands of ice, which were “ so 
monstrous, that even the least of a thousand had 
been of force suflScient to have shivered our barks into 

f 

small portions.” Some, in fact, “ scraped” them; and 
the range of open sea was so limited, wdiile the gale 
was so violent, that, to. avoid striking, they were 
obliged to tack fourteen times in four hours; however, 
“ God being their best steersman,” and Charles Jack- 
man and Andrew Dyer, master’s mates, being very 
expert mariners, while Providence furnished “clear 
nights without darkness,” they escaped these dangers, 
which api)eared to them raojre terrible in the recollec¬ 
tion than at the moment, when every hand was called 
upon to haul ropes, and look out for what was a-head 
of the ship. 

After the vessels had been detained some time at 
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the mouth of the sfraits, the west winds at length 
dispersed the ice, and opened a large entrance. When 
they were fairly enclosed between the opposite lands, 
Frobisher, with about seventy of his men, made a 
formal ^landing on the southern shore, supposed to be 
America, with ensigns displayed, and marched fo the 
top of several hills, the ascent of which was rendered 
difficult by their steepness and the ice. tfere special 
care was taken’that “ they should jail with one voice, 
kneeling on their knees, thank God for their' safe 
arrival in tliis country, beseeching his Divine Majesty 
to preserve the queene, and bring them back in safety 
to their native country.” They discovered no sign of 
peojde or habitation, and being fatigued by these “ un¬ 
wieldy ways,” were glad to regain the boats. Some 
s])irited adventurers proposed to inarch thirty miles 
inland, and see what they could find; but Frolusher 
did not think his time allowed of such an enterprise. 
He, thei'efore, landed on the northern coast, sujiposed 
to be Asia, and directed all his efforts to the discovery 
of a store of the black stone, esteemed so precious. He 
discovered accordingly a very rich deposit, and took on 
boai-d twenty tons of it; but here so violent a commo¬ 
tion took place among the ice-islands, that they narrow¬ 
ly egcaptfd being squeezed to pieces, and were obliged to 
throw out the greater part of this precious store. As 
they sailed along the shore they found the bones of 
a *man, and tauntingly asked their captive, whether 
his countrymen had not killed and eaten him, and 
picked the flesh from the bones; but he indignantly, 
by signs, repelled the charge, mid intimated, that the 
man had been d^omilUiiM^(|teillt>>C sav^ 
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beasts. This jjei^onage also taught them the use of 

0 

various objects, which they found on the shore, as 
sledges, kettles of fish-skin, *and knives of bone. As 
they inquired the use of a bridle of singular construc¬ 
tion, he cauglit hold of one of their dogs, “ and ham¬ 
pered him handsomely therein, as we do our horses, 
and, with a whip in his hand, he taught the dog to 
draw in a sled, as we do horses in a coach.” 

The ex])edilion had now reached thirty leagues from 
the mouth of the straits, to a small island which, 
with the sound enclosed it, they named after “ that 
right honourable and .virtuous lady, Anne Countess 
of W.arM'ick.” Here they beheld, to their great mar¬ 
vel, some of the “ poore caves” which serve the natives 
for their wiuter-dAvellings, and of which their de¬ 
scription nearly resembles that lately given by Captain 
Parry. “ They are made two fadome under ground, 
like to an oven, being joined fast one to another, 
having holes like to a fo.\e or coney herry, to keepe 
and come together. They are seated commonly in 
the foote of a hill, to shield them better from the cold 
winds, having their door and entrance ever o])en to- 
wanls the south. 'J’hey build with whalebones for 
lack of tind)er, which, bending one over another, are 
handsomely composted in the top together, and,are 
coA'eivd with scales’ skins. They have only one room, 
having one half of the floor raised with broad stones 
a foot higher than the other, 'thereon strawiug moss, 
they make their nests to sleep in.” In some of the 
tents on this shore, from which the natives fled on 
their approach, they discovered many strange things, 
dead carcasses and ilesh. of they knew not what ani- 
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mal8; but the objects whi<jh struck them with wonder 
and horror were an Erjglish doublet pierced with 
many .holes, three shoes for contrary feet, a shirt, and 
a girdle,—apparel which too evidently, belonged to 
their five countrymen lost the preceding year. A 
chase, was instantly commenced, though said to have 
been ralher in the hope of recovering than of reveng¬ 
ing them. Charles Jackman, with a large party, was 

sent inland to take the natives on one side, while the 

« 

captain, with his boats, was ready on the coast to 
receive them. Jackman sought for some time in 
vain; but at length, in a deep valley by the sea¬ 
side, he discovered some tents, the dwellers of which, 
to the number of sixteen or eighteen, hurried on 
board their boats, and pushed out to sea. The 
English fired their pieces, which served as a signal 
to their countrymen in the boats, who rowed ra¬ 
pidly to the spot, and began tlie attack. The un¬ 
fortunate Esquimamc, enclosed on all sides, ran ashore 
on a point of laud, where, being closely pursued, they 
defended themselves in the most desperate manner. 
They took up the arrows shot by the English, and 
even plucked them out of their bodies, returned them, 
“ and nyiintained their cause until both weapons and 
life'fayled them.” Some, severely wounded, refused 
the offered and promised mercy, and cast themselves 
headlong from the rock§ into the sea. The English suc¬ 
ceeded i» taking only two At'omen and a child. One of 
the ladies was of an ugliness so singular and appalling 
as to make the sailors n^ only conclude with certainty 
that she was a witch, but ev^, suspect Her to be tlje 
great enemy of mankind in disguise. It was deter- 
VOL. II. B 
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mined to ascertain this point by an examination of the 
structure of the lower extremities : “ she had her 
bitskins pulled off to see if she were cloven-footed.” 
That grand distinctive character being found wanting, 
the sailors were content with dismissing her, ill order 
that their eyes might no longei be wounded with the 
view of her visage. The ot?ier young woman being mis¬ 
taken for a man, had been shot at, and the child whom 
she carried wounded. They undertook to heal the 
wound ; but the woman with her tongue licked off all 
the salves applied to it, till, by continual licking, she 
had effected a cure. The introduction of this new 
captive to the man formerly taken produced a scene 
“ more worth beholding than can well be expressed. 
At first ^they held a deep silence, as through grief and 
disdain ; the woman even turned away and began to 
sing; at length the man broke uji the silence first, 
and with stern and stayed countenance began to tell 
a long solemn tale, whereunto she being grown into 
more familiar acquaintance by speech, the one would 
hardly have lived without the comfort of the other.” 
During the whole voyage she killed and dressed the 
dogs, and did all household offices for him; yet they 
did not live as man and wife, and observed the strict¬ 
est decorum in all their proceedings. The man was 
closely examined, whether the five Englishmen had 
been killed and eaten by his countrymen; but this fact 
he positively denied. He was shown a picture of his 
countryman carried to England the preceding year, 
“ when he was upon the sudden much amazed thereat, 
asid beholding advisedly the same with silence a good 
while, at length began to question with him as with 
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his companion; and, finding him dumb, seemed to 
suspect him as one disda^inful, and would have grown 
into’choler, until at last, by feeling and handling, he 
found the deceit; and then, with great noise and 
cries,* ceased not wondering, thinking that we„ could 
make men live or die^t our pleasure.” 

Frobisher at length came into speech with the na- 
tiyes at the point where he had lost his men, whom 
they promised to bring back in three days. In 
three days accordingly there appear*^, on the top of 
a hill, thx'ee men with a white flag formed of bladders; 
but the English in advancing descried great num¬ 
bers well-armed lying hidden behind the rocks. Signs 
were made, that they must aixproach unarmed and 
under less dubious guise; but they only set up new 
enticements, among which was “ a trim bait of raw 
meate.” They even brought a lame man, and laid him 
down as an easy prey. The English were not so de¬ 
ceived, but discharged a gun at the cripple, who was 
instantly cured, and ran off full speed. The natives then 
appeared a hundred strong, and let fly their arrows, but 
without reaching the English, wlto, however, were now 
fain to retire, giving up all hopes of recovering their 
lost copirades. The only object was to regain their 
h(?me, which they reached at different points, the Ayde 
at Padstow, the Gabriel at Bristol, and the Michael 
^t Yarmouth. 

Although nothing of iihportance had been effected 
in this voyage, the country continued still full of hope, 
both as to the “ matter of the gt)ld,” and the passage 
to Catay. Frobisher #S8 specially commended 4by 
the queen, who also gave such gratifying commen¬ 
dations to the other officers, that they “ have since 
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Spared neither labour, limme, nor life, to bring, this 
matter to a prosperous ende.’,’ Special commissioners 
were appointed, “men of great judgment, art,- and 
skill, to look thoroughly into the matter.” They re¬ 
ported. that both the ice and the passage to Catay 
were matters of importance, and that they would be 
much advanced by a colosiy of chosen soldiers and 
discreet men sent to Meta Incognita, (the some¬ 
what fantastic name now given, but which has not 
adhered to the newly-discovered coast). That they 
might spend the winter 'in safety and comfort, a 
strong fort or house of timber, “ cunningly devised 
by a notable learned man,” was framed and put on 
board the vessel. To this “ great adventure and 
notable exploit many well-minded and forward-going 
gentlemen” readily presented themselves as volun¬ 
teers. The whole number of colonists amounted 
to a hundred, of whom forty were mariners, thirty 
miners, and thirty soldiers. The entire expedition 
was on a much grander scale than before, consisting 
of fifteen sail of good ships, of which twelve were to 
return laden with th« imaginary gold, and the other 
three to remain with the colony. The queen, besides 
gifts and promises, bestowed on Frobisher a chain of 
gold, and the other fourteen captains kissed her hand 
before their departure. 

This voyage, set forth withtsuch pomp and on so 
great a scale, was the most unfortunate of‘•all the 
three. When they reached the Queen’s Foreland at 
the mouth of the straits, they found them “ firozen 
over from one side to the other, as it were with 
many walls, mountains, and bulwarks of ice, which 
choked up the passage, and denied us entrance.” This 
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appeared to be owing to tlie south and south-easterly 
winds, which had both brought them earlier to this 
quarter, and driven in the numerous icebergs upon 
the straits ; the navigation through which was ren¬ 
dered* truly dangerous by the continual motion of 
thosq huge bodies, two of which would often allow 
one shfp to pass, and then •close in upon the one be¬ 
hind. Two vessels, the Judith and the Michael, were 
« 

separated frorn^ the rest, and not heard of for a long 
time after. The Dennis, a vessel of a hundred tons, 
on board of which there was a portion of the house, 
received such a blow that it sunk instantly, though 
the crew, having given the alarm by firing, were 
saved by the other ships. Ail the vessels were forced 
“ to stemme and strike great rocks of ice, and as it 
were make way through mighty mountains.” Their 
situation soon became much more serious. After they 
had passed tluough a great quantity of ice, having 
much behind and more before, a sudden and dreadful 
tempest blew in from the ocean, “ bringing all tlie ice 
a sea-boorde of us upon our backs, and rendering it 
impossible to recover sea-rbom@.” Thus environed 
with danger, “ sundry men with sundry devises 
sought .the best way to save themselves.” Some 
moored upon a great iceberg, “ and rodje under the 
lee thereof; others, finding themselves shut in and 
compassed amongst am infinite number of great coun¬ 
tries anti islands of ice, were fain to submit themselves 
and their ships to the mercy of the unmerciful ice, 
and hung over the sides of thewe'fesels pieces of cables, 
masts, planks, and such like, to defend them from 
the outrageous sway and strokes of the said ice.” 
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The narrator, however, considers as conducing to the 
everlasting renowh of our nation, the manner in which 
“ the painful mariners and poor miners” met the brunt 
of these great and extreme dangers. The gallant 
fleet »and miserable men, during the whole' night 
and part of next day, continued struggling without 
hope of escape. Four, who were outside of the rest, 
contrived, amid continual danger of being squeesed 
to pieces, to work out into the op^n sea. Here, 
“ devoutly kneeling about their main-mast, they gave 
unto God humble thanks *for themselves, and highly 
besought him for their friends’ deliverance.” In 
fact, “ it pleased God with his eyes of mercy to 
look down from heavenand next day they were 
favoured with a west south-west wind, which soon 
dispersed the ice, gave them ample sea-room, and the 
comfort of again joining company. 

The crews now busied themselves in setting up the 
masts, mending the sails, and’stopping the leaks 
of their shattered vessels. No sooner was this ef¬ 
fected, than the indefatigable Frobisher again “ cast 
about towards the Inward,” and they had sight of 
land, but so involved in dark mists and the thick 
snow which fell in this northern midsumn>er, that 
doubts arose whether it was or was not the north 
foreland, or entrance into Frobisher’s Straits.- They 
pushed on, however, and some even imagined they 
saw Mount Warwick *, but this would havb placed 
them quite out of their reckoning. At length 
Christopher Hall, chief pilot, stood up, and declared, 
ill hearing of the whole fleet, that he had never seen 
this coast before. Frobisher, it is siisj>ected, soon 
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begap himself to perceive that tliis was not “ the old 
straithowever he dissembled and pushed on, cu¬ 
rious. apparently to see whither it would lead. He 
found it a more fruitful coast, more verdant, and 
stocked with a greater variety of birds and fowls, than 
tluit before visited. * The people were more numerous, 
had lalge boats capable <Af holding twenty persons, 
aiyl carried on trade in a very friendly manner. At 
length it was necessary to come out of this mistaken 
strait; but in their retm-n they were so involved in 
dark fogs and currents, and beset by a labyrinth of 
rocks and islands, as to place it beyond the expecta¬ 
tion of man that they should ever extricate themselves. 
However, “ God lent us ever at the very pinch one 
prosperous breath of winde or other and even at a 
time when all hope seemed over, and every man was 
recommending himself to death, “ the mighty Maker 
of heaven did deliver us and they again reached 
the open sea. Here, in the end of July, they were 
overtaken by so violent a storm of snow, that “ he 
who had five or six shifts of apparel had scarce one 
dry threade to his backwhile,,the sun, occasionally 
breaking forth, “ produced such a breath of heate as 
if we,were enclosed in some bath-stone or hot¬ 
house and these violent changes had a very inju¬ 
rious effect on their health. However, amid every 
pbstacle, Frobisher pushed on in search of his old 
statioi% and where he saw the ice never so little oi)en 
“ he gat in at one gappe and out at another,” till, with 
incredible pain and peril, he recoi’ei’cd his long-wished- 
for port. Captain Fenton of the Judith, however, 
Ijecame entangled for tu’cnty days among ice, and 
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never was one day or I^our without being ^beset 
with continual danger aijd fear of death. At 
length they became « cunning and wise to. seek 
strange remedies for strange dangers.” They used to 
fastei}, the vessel to a firm and broad mass ^af ice, 
“ and binding her nose fast thereunto, would fill all 
their sails, when the wind forced forward the ship, 
the ship the ice, and one ice another, till at length 
they got sea-room,'still amid sundry mountains and 
Alps of ice.” The narrator asks his countrymen what 
they would think of men leaping and shooting on the 
surface of the sea, and' rivers of fresh water running 
through the ocean a hundred miles from land; yet 
all this was fulfilled on these mighty mountains and 
fields of ice. 

The vessels being now assembled in port, it was 
brought into deliberation, whether they could now 
attempt to form their winter-settlement. Of the 
house which they had brought out there remained 
only two sides, the east and the west, the remainder 
having either gone down as above stated, or been sus¬ 
pended in fragments* by the sides of the ships to de¬ 
fend them against the ice, and thereby broken. There 
were not provisions also for a hundred rneji; but 
Captain Fenton boldly undertook to remain With 
sixty. Hereupon the carpenters and masons were 
called upon to say in what time they could put toge¬ 
ther a house on this smaller scale; but they could 
not undertake it in less than eight or nine weeks, while 
the expedition had only twenty-six days to remain. 

.Frobisher now consulted whether they should not 
attempt to distinguish this voyage, from which so 
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much, was expected at home, by some farthei* disco¬ 
very. The captains declared their readiness to im- 
dertahe whatever their chief might devise; yet this 
appeared to them a thing very hard and almost im¬ 
possible. They urged the dark mists and filing 
snows; the leakage bf i;he drink, which reduced many 
of the ?i*ews to nothing but water; and the danger of 
a cpntrary wind shutting them in, when they must 
all perish, 'rt) proceed, therefoi'e, was found “ a 
thing very impossible, and that rather consultation 
was to be had of returning home.” This was accord¬ 
ingly resolved upon, and the veSsels, though separated 
by a violent storm, all arrived in safety, some at one 
port and some at another. The Busse of Bridge- 
water, in being obliged to proceed northward through 
a channel in which it was involved, found itself in the 
great north sea (Baffin’s Bay), which appeared* to it 
with reason to afford the most favourable prospect of 
any of penetrating into the Mai der Sur. The only 
lai’ge lading of the golden stone was found by Captain 
Best of the Anne Frances, while separated from the 
rest of the fleet, on a small island, where he found as 
much as “ might reasonably suffice all the gold-glut¬ 
tons in, the worldfor which reason he named it 
“ Best’s Blessing.” 

This jthird expedition of Frobisher was not followed 
up by any other,—a f^lure for which no cause is re¬ 
corded. • It may be presmaed, that the dreadful tale 
of disaster which was brought home damped for a 
time the zeal of the nation. the black stone, which 
had inspired hopes so brilliant, and given the chief 
impulse to the fitting out of this large exj)edition, no 
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further mention is made; nor has it been noticed by 
any more recent navigator. A more careful analysis 
doubtless dispelled the empty visions with which it 
had filled the minds of the English public. 

The spirit of discovery did not long slumber. In 
1585, “certain honourable pesrsdnages and worship¬ 
ful merchants,” both of London and of the west, de¬ 
termined to put down their adventures for another 
attempt at a north-west passage. Mr William San¬ 
derson, merchant of London, “ besides his travaile, 
which was not small, became the chief adventurer with 
his purseand he recommended Mr John Davis as 
a fit person to be the conductor of this hard enterprise. 
Davis was furnished with two vessels, the Sunshine 
and the Moonshine; but neither of these two great 
planets was of veiy ample dimensions, the Sun hold¬ 
ing billy 23 and the Moon 19 men. On the 7th of 
June they set sail from Dartmouth, and for six weeks 
remarked nothing but the vast number of fishes, 
among which were “ great store of whales.” On the 
19th July they heard “ a great whistling and brufiling 
of a tyde,” after which • they came into a very calm 
sea. “ Here we heard a jnighty great roaring of the 
sea, as if it had been the breach of some shore;” yet 
when the Moonshine sounded, it could not find grohnd 
in three hmidred fathoms. Its boat was immediately 
sent, with strict injimctions to fire a musket at every 
glass of sand, so as to insui^ the ship of its safoty. The 
crew soon found themselves encircled by islands of ice; 
on mounting which th^y discovered that all the roaring 
which they heai*d aros»irom “ the rowling of this ice.” 
Next day the mists dispersing, showed them the laud. 
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whicb was “the most deformed, rocky, and moun¬ 
tainous land that ever saw. It appeared in form 
of a sugar-loaf, standing to our sight above the clouds; 
for that it did show over the fogge lil^ a white list 
in thtf sky, the tops altogether covered with .snow, 
the shore beset with i«e, making such irksome noise, 
that our captain called the Land of Desolation.” 
They observed, however, the phenomenon of drift¬ 
wood floating along the coast; among which was one 
tree fifty feet long, having the root stilladhering to it. 

On the 25th July, Davis* left this dreary land, and 
directed his course north-west, “ hoping in God’s 
mercy to find our desired passage.” In four days he 
came in sight of new land, still to the eastward, in 64“ 
15' (a continuation of West Greenland). He found it 

to contain many fair sounds and great inlets, inso- 

• 

much that he judged it to consist of a great number 
of contiguous islands. The English landed, and, 
having seen some traces of inhabitants, mounted a 
rock, where they were descried by the natives, who 
raised a lamentable noise, with great outcries ; “ we 
hearing them, thought it liad been the howling of 
wolves.” Hereupon the English uttered loud sounds, 
at oncew inviting the savages and advertising their 
countrymen on board of their situation. Several 
of the company made haste to the spot well-armed, 
and with a band of musicians; thus alike prei)ared, 
“either*by force to rescife us, or with courtesy to 
allure the people.” As this last was the primary ob¬ 
ject, the minstrels began to pia;^, and the seamen to 
dance, with signs of friend^ip. This induced ten 
canoes to approach, and the people spoke “ very hoi- 
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low through the throat,” b^t in words not intelligible. 
At length one of them lifted his hand to the sun, and 
forcibly struck his breast, repeating this gesture many 
times; and “ when John Ellis of the Moonshine, ap¬ 
pointed by policy to gain their friendship, had several 
times done the same after their order,” their confidence 
was gained. Next day thirty-seven canoes appeared, 
and they were soon on the most intimate footing vdth 
the English, to whom they readily parted with their 
canoes, even the clothes from their backs, composed 
of seals’-skins and birds’-skins, with the feathers on 
their buskins of fine wool, their hose-gloves of leather, 
well-dressed and compacted together. “ They ap¬ 
peared very tractable people, void of craft and double¬ 
dealing, and easy to be brought to any civility and 
good order.” On seeing the value set by the English 
on fiirs, they offered, in less than a month, to procure 
an ample supply; but Davis, finding a favourable 
gale, set sail from this friendly* shore. He steered 
directly across the sea or broad strait which bears 
his name, and came in view of the coast of Cumber¬ 
land Island. He named different parts of it Moimt 
Raleigh, Exeter Sound, and Cape Walsingham; 
while the most southern point was called the Cape 
of God’s Mercy. They had several encounters with 
the white bear; and a large band of dogs approached 
in peaceful guise; but the English, thinking they 
came to prey upon thein, fired and killed two. 
Various circumstances encouraged Davis to hope for 
a passage; the nmrferaus sounds and inlets, the cur- 
rsnts which came through them, the ebb and flow 
coming apimrently from various quarters. The season. 



however, was now so late, that he was obliged to 
return to England. 

The accounts brought by Davis appeared on the 
whole-so favourable, that the adventurers hesitated 
not to Send him out next year with a larger equip¬ 
ment. . To the Sunshine and the Moonshine were now 
added t^e Mermaid of 120 tons and a small pinnace. 
Nothing remarkable occurred till they came to the 
former coast, where their old friends soon recognised 
them, and “ hung abo\it the boat with such comforta¬ 
ble joy as would require a long discourse to be uttered.” 
Davis, on seeing their friendly disposition, landed and 
displayed twenty knives; upon which they leapt out of 
their canoes, and embraced him and his company with 
many signs of hearty welcome. He presented to each 
of them a knife, refusing any return. A familiar 
intercourse thus commenced, and sometimes a hun¬ 
dred canoes would crowd round the English, bringing 
various species of skins, fishes, and birds. Several 
excursions were made into the interior of the country, 
and some extensive plains discovered, like the moors 
of England. The natives accompanied them in these 
excursions, and gave them all the aid they could in 
mounting and descending the rocks. Davis caused 
trials to be made at leaping and wrestling. The 
English decidedly overleaped them; but when it 
came to wrestling, they^howed themselves strong and 
sldlful, tmd cast some tlfat were accounted good 
wrestlers. These people are described as “ of good 
stature, well in body proportioneif, with small slender 
hands and feet, small visagei^ and small eyes, wide 
mouthes, the most part unbearded, great lips, and 
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close-toothed.” Some bad qualities, however,, begai; 
gradually to transpire. JThey made great use. ot 
witchcraft and incantation, “ though with little efFectc 
thanks be to God.” Their chief experiment of this 
nature was by taking a, round stick, thrusting it into 
a hole in a board, then forcibly agitating it, “ in the 
fashion of a turner with a piece of leather,” with 
which the magician produced a fire, into which, with 
many words and strange gestures, he put divers 
things; he then endeavoured to induce Davis to go 
into the smoke; but Davis caused one of his sailors 
to put out the fire, and throw it into the sea, “ to 
show his contempt of their sorcery.” By and by, 
moreover, they were found to be “ marvellous thiev¬ 
ish, beginning, through our lenitie, to show their 
vile nature;” they cut the cables, tnit the Moonlight’s 

■t •* 

boat from her stern, the cloth where it lay to dry, and 
seized every article of iron they could; whereat the 
master and crew being sorely grieved, called upon 
Davis “ to dissolve this new friendship.” Davis 
agreed accordingly to fire first a caliver, and then a 
falcon, “ which did sore amaze them, and they fled;” 
yet in ten hours they came back, and “ we again fell 
into a great league.” All their intimacy was now 
renewed; “ but, seeing iron, they could in nowise 
forbear stealingyet the good-natured captain only 
laughed, and bid his men look carefully after their 
own goods, “supposing it to be very hard, in so 
short time, to make them know their evils.” Davis 
now attempted to pepetrate and take a view of the 
J.and; but “ the mountains were so many and so 
mighty, that his purpose prevailed not.” He then 
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attempted to ascend a large river, which proved, 
however, to be only a creak, and the land, not as sup¬ 
posed,' an unbroken continent, but “ huge, waste, and 
desert isles, with mighty sounds and pilets passing 
between sea and sea.” He *was also astonishsfl by 
the view of a water-spcfut,—an object new to him, and 
described as “ a mighty t^hirlwind taking up the 
water in veiy^reat quantity, furiously mounting it 
into the air.” Pn his arrival at the ships, the people 
opened a fearful budget of the sins of the Esquimaux, 
all which they ascribed to his “ lenitie and friendly 
using.” They had stolen an anchor, cut a cable, cut 
away boats, and “now, since your departure, with 
slings they spare us not, with stones of half a pounde 
weight; and will you still endure these things ?” 
Davis bid them be content, and all should be well. 
Instead of any rigorous measure, he called the natives 
on board, presented them with bracelets, and used 
them with much coftrtesy; but the sun was no sooner 
down, than “ they began to practise their devilish 
nature, and with slings threw stones very fiercely 
into the Moonlight.” Human "patience, even the 
most enduring, has its bounds. “ I changed my 
com-tesi« and grew to hatred.” Several shots were 
discharged upon the Esquimaux; but they rowed off 
so quickly that it was to little purpose. However, 
next day, when five approached in their usual man- 
n^jr, bejfting their breasts, and crying, YUaonf, one, 
deemed the chief ringleader of mischief, was allured 
on board, and, the wind becoming favourable, he was 
carried oif along with the shipa. He at first made many 
doleful signals to his brethren in the boats, but after- 
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wards became a pleasant, companion, and was very 
joyful at receiving a suit of good English frieze. 

On the 17 th July they fell in with a large mass of 
apparent land, with bays and capes, and like high 
cliife. laudbut, on sending their pinnace, learned, 
with horror and amazement, that it was entirely ice,— 
a thing so incredible that iie omits to speak any fur¬ 
ther thereof. He coasted, however, for several days 
along this formidable mass of ice, which proved a 
fixed bar to his progress. The men’s strength began 
to sink, and, in a discreet and orderly, but very 
solemn manner, they represented that^ success was 
now hopeless, that he ought to regard his own life 
and theirs, and not, through any over-boldness, “ leave 
their widows and fatherless children to give him 

bitter curses.” Davis took the matter into serious 

« • 

consideration, and was much inclined “ to regard 
their estatesbut considered “ the excellency of the 
business, and that it would gro'sv to his great dis¬ 
grace,” if, through him, discredit should be thrown 
upon it while there remained a hope of success. He, 
therefore, sought counsel from God, by whom he was 
inspired with a design, which he hoped should be 
“ to the contentation of every Christian minde.” He 
left behind, the Mermaid, his largest vessel, as not 
being sufficiently “convenient and nimble,” and, in 
the Moonlight alone, with the boldest part of his 
crew, determined to push! forward in search of the 
desired passage. He steered to the south-east, and 
came to a land whith#. however, appeared to be no¬ 
thing but islands; but these supposed islands were 
probably only the coasts bordering on the numerous 
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sounds and inlets leading into Hudson’s Bay. He 
did not enter them, but .pushed southwards till he 
came to a continuous mass of continent, which was 
Labrador. It was found covered wjl;h extensive 
forests* of pine and birch, the sea replenished ^ith 
cod, and the air filleil with numberless ssafowl. The 
inhabitants showed a ferocieus siiirit, which does not 
agree with their general character. Five Englishmen 
having gone ashore, were assailed with a cloud of 
arrows, by which two were killed and two severely 
wounded. They had offered neither speech nor parley, 
but presently “ executed their cursed fury.” Forster, 
however, suspects, that these people must have been 
actuated by the recollection (Sf.some wrongs received 
from other Europeans. The soirows of Davis were in¬ 
creased by tempest, which blew with such fury as 
threatened to drive the vessels on shore “ among these 
cursed cannibals, for their iirey.” Being happilydeliver- 
ed, however, and favoured with a west north-west wind, 
he lost no time in making his way back to England. 

Davis, in a letter to Mr William Sanderson, admits 
that the enterprise had not yet proved profitable to 
the adventurers; but he now urges, that, having had 
much experience of the north-west part of the world, 
he had satisfied himself that the passage Qiust either 
be in one of four places or else not at all. That en¬ 
terprising and substantial person joined in setting 
forth Davis a third time, v^th a smaller equijnnent 
of two barks and a pinnace. Soon after their depar¬ 
ture, they had an alarm in the dafk, that the pinnace 
had run away; but it proved only that the tiller of he* 
helm was broken. This pinnace, which had been much 

-VOL. II. ,, 
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boasted of by the owners, was found to move tl^rough 
the sea like a -cart drawn hy oxen. However, it was 
reported that she would brook the sea, and they 
trusted that, a hard beginning would make a good 
ending. 

On the 14th June they came in sight of the high 
mountains of Greenland. '• The natives came, crying, 
in the usual manner, Yliaont, and offering skins. 
They soon, however, manifested their old thievish 
propensities. Davis had brought out the materials 
of a pinnace, which he now began putting together. 
The natives contrived to carry off two of the largest 
planks, solely with a view to the nails and other par¬ 
ticles of iron inserted into them. Davis caused them 
to be fired at, aiming at their legs; but, making the 
planks a bulwark, they retained their legs entire, with 
wliich they carried off their bodies to a neighbouring 
island, where they left the planks, having first plucked 
all the iron out of them. This trouble was soon 
driven out of their minds by a more serious one. John 
Churchyanl, the pilot, gave notice that the good ship 
in whidi they must ali venture their lives had re¬ 
ceived three hundred strokes as she lay in the har¬ 
bour. This gave rise to much disquietude, ^nd even 
doubt whether it was possible to proceed; but Davis, 
to whom the matter was referred, determined “ rather 
to end his life with credit, than to return with infamy 
and disgrace; and they all purposed to live and die 
together.” They sailed then onwards to the north, 
touching at several”pqints, and treating in a friendly 
maimer with the natives. At length, they reached 
Jhe latitude of 72% the highest whicjb had been yet 
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attaii^ed by any iiavigatQr. Yet the sea was still 
perfectly open to tlie nor^it and the west. They then 
left tlie coast and sailed due west, in which direction 
they continued for for^y leagues without any sight 
of land. Davis seemed now on the pcdnt of disaover- 
ing his hoped-for passage, or at least df solving the 
grand ^iroblem, whether it* existed ? Bii^<^diis career , 
W{\^ suddenly arrested by “ a mighty bank of ice.” 

He endeavoured at first to “ double it round to the 

« 

northward;” but the wind in that direction was 
opiK)site, and he was obliged to coast it southwards, 
which he continued to do for successive days, vainly 
hoping to find a point at which it could be rounded, 
and its western side reached. He determined, there- 
foi-e, “ to lye off for some days, hoping that the ice 
continually beating upon the mass, and the sun with 
the extreme force of heat^always shining uj)on it, 
would make quick desjiatch.” When he returned to 
the coast, through some error of reckoning he found 
himself on Cumberland Island, near the point which 
he had f^a’inerly named Mount Raleigh. The season 
being now advanced, he confined *11 his efforts to the 
discovery of an open sea to the south. He passed 
Frobisli^r’s Straits, to which he gave the name of 
Lumley’s Inlet, and afterwards a bro^ gulf, the 
same subsequently entered by Hudson, but without 
attempting to penetrate either of these openings; and 
finding himself on the coast of Labrador, and the sea¬ 
son far advanced, he sailed for England. 

Davis on his arrival immedi^tdy wrote to his con¬ 
stant friend, Mr Sanderson, boasting, that he had 
brought the parage to a much more promising point 
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than at any preceding period. In 72° Im had 
found an open sea, and forty leagues between lapd 
and land. Men’s minds, however, had taken a turn 
unfavourable; to all farther search. They ■ said, 
“ Dai?is hath bSen three times employed ; why hath 
he not discovered the passage The death of Secre¬ 
tary Walsingham, the steady promoter of maritime 
discovery^ was a severe check on every such project; 
and the grand event of the Spanish armada, which 
took place in the following year, turned all men’s 
views in another direction. Mr Sanderson, however, 
continuing his steady friendship, caused a chart of 
Davis’s discoveries to be engraved at considerable ex¬ 
pense by Molyneux, which is said to be still preserv¬ 
ed in the library of the Middle Temple. 

This last voyage of Davis was almost immediately 

i t 

followed by a reported one by Laurent Ferrer Maldo¬ 
nado, a Spanish navigator. Maldonado was well 
known in that age as an eminent and entei'prising 
mariner, and deeply skilled in all the sciences con¬ 
nected with the maritime art. Yet all these merits 
have not deterred «modern inquirers from ranking 
this narrative with undisputed and scandalous for¬ 
geries. Its first aspect is, no doubt, somewhat equi¬ 
vocal. Maldonado describes liimself as having hrst 
passed through the whole of the strait of Labrador, 
or Davis’s Strait, till he reached the latitude of 75". 
He then navigated to the* south-west till he<came to 
the Strait of Anian, which separated America from 
Asia. After passing through this strait, he came to 
the wide expanse of the South Sea, wi^ the two op¬ 
posite coasts of America and Asia diverging widely 
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from each other. He followed the coast of America 
till he came to lat. SS®, .when he pndied across to 
that of Asia, which appeared rugged md mountainous. 
He then retraced his steps, following % north-east 
and noHherly course, till he again arrii^d at the Strait 
of Auian. 

Such is the outline of Maldonado’s narrative, which, 
as implying tl\at he really discovered the north-west 
passage, and fopnd his way through the AtUmtic into 
the Pacific, is doubtless to be at once rejected'. But 
the question is, whether the incredible portions of the 
narrative are facts, or whether they are not rather sup¬ 
positions founded upon facts, which, taken in them¬ 
selves, ai’e possible and credible ? The first part of his 
voyage is through the Strait of Labrador as he calls it, 
under which he evidently comprehends both Davis’s 
Strait and Baffin’s Bay, and in which he reached the 
latitude of 75“, which latitude he certainly might 
reach, if, as the narrative states, he arrived at its 
northern extremity. He then sailed south-west till 
he came to a strait in lat. 60°, which may be sup¬ 
posed to be Hudson’s Strait. 'Wiis was certainly a 
very circuitous route from Spain, although he redcons 
the whole as direct distance from that country; but 
he was beating about in an unknown sea, and along 
shores the form and direction of which had never 
been delineated. He then passes through the Strait 
of AniaB, as he imagines; hut the real fact is neither 
more nor less than that he passed tlmough a strait; 
and he then concludes that thd* coast on one side 
must be America, and on the other Asia. This 
is a mere iirftSvnce, and nothing more than Fro- 
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bisher had formerly made .with regard to the strait 
bearing his name, and discovered by him many years 
before. Then Maldonado entered the South Sea, 
sailed a considerable space, first along the western 
coMt of Anterica, and then along the eastern coast of 
Asia. He hd)ours as it were to shake his own credit 
by a pompous enumeration of positions on each of 
these shores, from which he pronounces himselfi to 
have been at no great distance: Cape Mendocino, 
QuivirOf Cathay, Cambalu, and the country of the 
Great Khan. But all this, if narrowly looked into, 
amounts to nothing more than presumptions. The 
respective coasts being presumed to be those of Asia 
and America, he infers that he must have been on the 
way to these different plafces and kingdoms ; but he 
does not pretend to have reached one of these or any 
other ascertained points, either on the eastern coast of 
Asia or the western of America. The real facts amount 
to no more than that he passed through a strait, entered 
a wide and open sea, sailed first along its western and 
then returned along its eastern coast. All this ap¬ 
pears perfectly consistent with the supposition of the 
strait being Hudson’s Strait and the sea Hudson’s 
Bay : the latitudes, the distances, the directions, all 
agree. There is indeed a wild story of their having 
met a vessel of eight hundred tons burden, coming 
laden with the products of China and the east; but 
this, besides its own extravagance, is in such contra¬ 
diction with the rest of the narrative, which repre¬ 
sents Maldonado afe the di^overer of the passage, 
that I have little doubt of its being a clumsy interpo¬ 
lation. 
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If find room to acquit Maldonado of impos¬ 
ture, we must assign tq, him a considerable rank 
among the discoverers of the northern regions. He 
would have reached farther to the north than 
Davis,‘and nearly as far as BafiSn, and have anti¬ 
cipated Hudson in ‘the Straits and Bgy, or rather 
Mediterranean Sea, which* bear his name. It ap-* 
pears, both by a date and by an allusion to the dis¬ 
coveries of Quiros, that the narrative was not ^pro¬ 
duced till 1609, twenty years after the voyage was 
performed; but we seem scarcely authorised to pro¬ 
nounce this an anachroiiism. It appears as a report 
which the king and council had called upon Mal¬ 
donado to make, apparently , with reference to some 
S2)ecial effort projected in the course of northern dis¬ 
covery. If such was the case, he might be called 
upon to rehearse his experience, though at a contlidez’- 
able distance of time after the voyage had been pei- 
formed. 

The spirit of discovery, which had slumbei’ed after 
the failure of Davis, was not long of reviving among 
the British merchants. Sjnrited® attempts to reach 
India by the Cape were made under Candish and 
Lancast^; but this course was beset with dangers 
which even the best seamen had not yet learned how 
to avoid; and Lancaster, after an unfortunate jzassage, 
was suijposed to have written home, expressing his 
convictiwn that the best route was still by the north¬ 
west. It was not difficult to rouse the zeal of the 
English merchants, esizecially .of* the Muscovy and 
Levant Companies, the most wealthy and euteqzrising 
of the commercial bodies in that age. They fitted 
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out two “ fly-boats,” the Discovery and thg God 
Speed, of 70 and 60 tons, aud placed them imder tjhe 
command of Captain George Weymouth, assisted by 
a great traveller and learned minister, Mr John Cart¬ 
wright. Weymouth set sail on the 2d of May, and 
in the beginning of June was among the Orkney 
Islands, through which he. was piloted by one of the 
flshemien. On the 19th, at two in the afternoon; he 
came in view of the southern pai-t of Greenland, 
whence bearing north-west, and then west, on the 28th 
he came in view of the land of America. He descried 
an eminence, which aj)peared to him to be Warwick’s 
Foreland, and round which were several hills and 
islands, all white with snow, and scarcely to be dis¬ 
tinguished from islands of ice. Here Weymouth 
encountered several heavy gales, and was involved 
among large banks and islands of ice, on one of which 
he had nearly struck, having approached almost close 
to it amid the fog. To avoid these dangers he was 
obliged to stand out to sea. He had again, however, 
aj)proached the coast, in lat. 63“, when so violent a 
wind arose from tJie nbrth-east, that he had great 
difficulty in clearing both the ice and the land. The 
wind continued to blow with violence, and .the fleet 
was involved in a thick fog, from amid which they 
heard a great noise “ as though it had been the 
breach of some shore,” and on examining closely, 
found it to be “ the noise* of a great quantity of ice, 
which was very loathsome to be heard.” The fog 
becoming so thick that they could not see two ships’ 
length, orders were given to take d^im some of the 
sails; but it was with no little dismay that they 
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found both the ropes and. sails so hard frozen that 
they could scarcely be moved; “ which did seem very 
strange unto us, being the chiefest time in summer.” 
This was still ntore remarkable iieM day, the mois- 
ttire cdntinuiiJg to freeze upon them ; and thus not 
only their course ‘impeded, but a deep depond- 
ence seizetl the minds of tlifc mariners. So strongly 
did.it operate, that they formed a resolution to bear 
up the helm for England. Their first ])lan was to 
have seized the cajrtain, as lie lay asleep in his cabin; 
but baviug notice ot their* design, he succeeded in 
])reveiiting it. I'hc iiehn, however, was borne up, 
and the resolution of the men continuing unalterable, 
the captain called the leading persons before himself 
and Mr Cartwrigiil the jireacher, demanding of them 
the imdive of thi.'- mutinous conduct. They delivered 
a long written cxi>lanation, stating it as a matter 
•* builded upon reason, and not proceeding upon fear 
or cowardice.” I’hey represented, that to winter in 
this dreadful climate was not only most perilous, but 
quite useless, since they could not expect to unmoor 
their vessels till next May, by wliich time they could 
easily reach these latitudes from England. If, how¬ 
ever, he. chose to attempt any discovery between 57 
and 60 degrees, they yielded their lives to encounter 
any danger. Weymouth found their determination 
so fixed, that he could not make head against it, 
though, diaving afterwards Regained his authority, he 
made use of it to punish pretty severely the ring¬ 
leaders. He now spent the rest df the season in sail¬ 
ing along thd“^ast of Labrador, looking into the 
different bays and inlets, particularly one in lat. 56% 
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which appears to be that on which the Moravian 
settlement of Nain was afterwards formed, and from 
which he conceived hopes which were not fulfilled. 
In this run they met with several striking pheno¬ 
mena. Having approached a large island of ibe, and 
the sea being calm, they sent tiieir boats to bring off 
such a portion as might yield them a supply of fresh 
water. As they were labouring to break it off, “ the 
island of ice gave a mighty crackei two or three times, 
as though it had been a thunder-clappe, which was 
like to have sunk both our boats.” “ Farther to the 
south there rose up a great storm to the west, and 
presently the winde came out of that quarter with a 
whirle, and blew so extremely that we were forced 
always to run before the sea.” The tempest con¬ 
tinued for two days with increasing violence ; “ but 
when we were in our greatest extremities, the Lord 
delivered us, his unworthy servants.” Having now 
obtained a fair wind, they took leave of the coast of 
America, and arrived at Dartmouth. 

In 1605, the Muscovy merchants sent out Jb^n 
Knight, who had been employed along with Gotske 
Lindenau and James Hall, in several voyages to 
Greenland. This was a tragical expedition. Knight 
set sail on the 18th April from Gi*avesend, and on 
the 12th May, from Margaret’s Sound or Hope, in 
Orkney. Near the middle of next month he found 
himself involved among i(^, the great and deep flakes 
of which were driving to the southward, while the 
small ice was carried .before the wind, as it varied 
from point to point. After continuingjfor some time 
moored to one of the frozen masses, he attempted 
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with oars to work his way through them, but was 
soon “ so compassed about and distressed, and so 
bruised between mighty islands of ice,” that the crew 
expected every minute to be crushed in pieces. At 
length,’on the 19th, they descried the land of Ame¬ 
rica, rising like eight inlands. On the 24th, in the 
morning, there blew so violftnt a gale from the north, 
and “ such a ^uife of the sea,” with so much ice, 
that their rudd,er was driven from their stern, and 
they were forced to run into the bottom of a cove, 
where they found the ship’ half full of water. All 
hands were now at work to save clothes, furniture, 
and victuals, to stop the leaks, and to construct a 
shallop. At this critical moment the captain’s nar¬ 
rative closes, and the ])en is ttikon up by Brown, one 
of the seamen. Knight, it seems, set out in the boat, 
with his mate and a few of his best hands, to a small 
island, distant about a mile, in hopes of finding there 
a harbour, where the ship might be refitted. He 
landed with three companions, well-altTned, and went 
over a hill, leaving Brown and another in the boat, 
desiring them to wait for him. "Thy waited from 
ten in the morning till eleven at night. One then 
repeatedly sounded his trumpet, and another fired his 
musket; but.all in vain,—^the three never returned. 
The othei-s came back with these blank and doleful 
tidings, “ which did strike all our men into a great 
feare, to*thinke in what ejptremity we were, because 
we did want our master and three of our best men, 
and our ship lay sunke.” "An arfhed expedition was 
prepared, to seiu:ch for their lost captain and com * 
rades; but it could not cross on account of the ice; 
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and they then, perhaps somewhat too soon, gave up 
hopes, and began to consider only of their own deliver¬ 
ance. Indeed the most fatal conclusion became soon 
but too probable. At one in the morning, wliile it 
poured torrents of rain, the steward and boatswain, 
being on watch, saw a great^ body of men advanc¬ 
ing, who, as soon as thty perceived the boatswain, 
discharged a cloud of arrows. The alarm wasam- 
mediately given, and before those slee 4 >ing in the tent 
could be awakened and mustei’ed, the shallop was 
occupied and filled by about fifty savages. The crew 
could produce only eight men and a large dog; yet 
they determined rather to die attacking their savage 
enemy, than to be attacked by them. They advanced 
therefore, placing the dog in front, and fired; upon 
which the enemy leaped out of the shallop, and 
hastened away in their boats. They were not pur¬ 
sued, but having stuck among the ice, were fired at 
repeatedly, and heard “ crying* very sore.” They 
are described in the usual manner, as small, tawny, 
and flat-nosed; to which it is added, of course without 
any authoi’ity, thfit* they are eaters of men. 

The crew, after this alarm, dreading a fresh attack 
by superior numbers, employed themselvest all day 
in carrying, every thing on board the crazy vessels. 
They had next to cut through the ice, which did not 
allow a space for either ship or boat to ride in. At 
length “ it pleased God that we got her outbut 
having nothing in the nature of a rudder, they were 
obliged to row her'iaborionsly amid the floating and 
driving ice, with only a faint hope of regaining their 
native land. The carpenter, however, set to work. 
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and with two pick-axes, and by taking the iron bands 
of the chests, contrived to,make up something like a 
rudder, affording them “ some steerage, though it 
was but bad.” The water rushed in so copiously, 
that the vessel was on the point of going dowp, if 
there was half an hour’s cessation from perpetual 
pumping. It was necessary, therefore, carefully to 
visit every part in search of so serious a leak. They 
found many, but not the main oiie, wjbiich was at 
last discovered between the timbers, where it could 
not be fully stopped up; however, by an external 
apjdicatiou of oakum, it was mdch mitigated. They 
had still, however, hard rowing and pumping, when 
“ they could scarcely stir, but that they must per¬ 
force.” They contrived, hov(SgyBr,;tEp work their way 
to Newfoundhand, where tlieyi, were kindly received 
and aided by the fishing aiTveuturers ; and having 
repaired their crazy vessel, they reached in safety 
Dartmouth, whence tiiey sent an account to London 
of the doleful issue of their voyage. 

Hudson was the next adventurer, and was destined 
to outstrip all his predecessors in this daring career. 
Although all his efforts were directed to the north, 
and a northern passage to India, his early attempts 
were* made in a different direction. His first aim 
was nothing less than to sail to the Pole, and reach 
India across that grand boundary of the globe. In 
fact, he discovered and survoyed Spitz bergen or East 
Greenland, and reached beyond the latitude of 80°, 
much higher than any former, apd* which has scarce¬ 
ly been passed.’’by any subsequent navigator. His, 
second voyage he directed to the discovery of a north- 
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east passage, but was unable to reach beyond Nova 
Zembla. The third, perfo/Tued in the Dutch service, 
was only distinguished by the discovery of the coast 
of New York, and of the great river which bears his 
nanie. The fourth voyage, set forth by Sir John 
Worsenholme, Sir Dudley Digges, and some other 
gentlemen, was directed solely to the north-west pas¬ 
sage. Hudson was furnished only with one vessel, 
of the very inadequate bulk of 55 tons. The Com¬ 
pany ai)pointed for him as an assistant, one Colburn, 
who, if we might believe Fox, was a more skilful 
seaman than Hudson; but that commander not 
brooking the restraint and divided authority which 
this appendage appeared to imidy, sent him back 
from the mouth of the Thames, and undertook the 
entire conuuand himself. Passing along the islands 
of C’irkney and Shetland, he touched first at Iceland, 
thence steered across to the eastern coast of Green¬ 
land, which he fimnd much encumbered with ice. 
Here he passed what he suj)posed, apparently by mis¬ 
take, to be Frobisher’s Straits, and turning Cape Fare¬ 
well, “ raised the Desolations” on the western coast 
of Greenland. From Cape Desolation he steered 
westward, and on the 4th July came in, sight of 
land to the north, but immediately lost it again. 
It appears to have been pai't of the northern shore of 
the broad strait entering Hudson’s Bay, and by steer¬ 
ing to the south he came upon the opposite coast in 
about 59 degrees. He now steered constantly to 
the westward, naming successive points. Isles of God’s 
Mercies, Magna Britannia, King Janies’s Cape, Prince 
Henry’s Cape, &c. They had to work their way 
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through much ice, with which at length they were 
so beset, that, if we may Jrust the somewhat doubt¬ 
ful testimony of Habakkuk Pricket, Hudson fell into 
despair and expected to perish. This made him take 
the imprudent step of referring it to the company, 
whether they would proceed, yea or nay. The proposal 
gave rise to much discussion^some being willing to give 
all they had, so that they were at hoine,;'while others 
were inclined to proceed on their discovei'y. “ .^fter 
many words to no purpose, to work we must on all 
hands, to get ourselves out.” They took their course, 
however, north and north-west, thus continuing to 
push forward. They continued to beat backwards 
and forwards, coming always to land cm each side, 
and being often almost enclosed with ice, yet ever 
working their way through. At length they came 
to a channel closely enclosed between two capes, 
which, after his chief patrons, Hudson called Digges 
and Worsenholme. ‘Here two of the officers having 
gone ashore, found such an immense profusion of 
feafliered game, that they besought the master to 
take up his permanent quarters here; but Hudson, 
bent on farther discovery, lent a deaf ear to this over¬ 
ture. He sent forward a boat, which returned with 
the animating intelligence, that beyond the southern 
point of land there was a large sea. The vessel in¬ 
stantly stood in between the two lanift^ entered the 
sea, an(b Hudson sailed alternately north and south, 
curiously investigating the shores on each side. At 
length November approached, ^h6 nights were long 
and cold, and the earth covered with snow. It was 
time to seek winter-quarters. By the first of No- 
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vember they found a convenient spot, where their 
ship might be hauled agro\pid, and by the tenth they 
were frozen in. They seemed no longer to have any 
cause of fear, except that their provisions should fail. 
But. movements were already at work, which were 
destined to bring this grand e«pedition to a dark and 
fatal issue. 

The seeds of mutiny and dissension had been sown 
in this uiihappy crew from the moment of their de¬ 
parture. Hudson had talcen with him a young man 
of - the name of Green, of good talents, both natural 
and acquired, and every way calculated to render 
liimself serviceable; but, “ for religion, he was 
cleane paperand his life had been so irregular and 
dissolute, that his friends had entirely cast him off. 
Hudson, however, hoping he might reform and ren¬ 
der himself useful, took him on board, not as a sea¬ 
man, but to live on board ; and, after a long negotia¬ 
tion, his mother gave four pounds to furnish him 
with clothes. Green, by his talents and address, 
soon Ijecaine “ very upright and inward with the 
master,” who was .nccused of being too slow in listen¬ 
ing to the heavy complaints which were lodged 
jigainst him from various quarters. Thus, when a 
violent dispute had arisen between him and' the 
surgeon, which proceeded to blows, Hudson only 
observed, that the surgeon had a tongue that 
would wrong the best friend he had.” To; the in¬ 
fluence of Green was imputed in a great measure a 
violent quarrel with Jvet, the mate, whom, in the 
middle of. the Straits, Hudson displaced, and appoint¬ 
ed Robert Billet, or Bylot, in his stead. In a paper, 
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however, found in the desk of Thomas Widhouse, 
studfent of mathematias, 4 is stated that Ivet had 
been guilty of highly mutinous conduct, which several 
of the.company “ deposed to his face upon the Holy 
Bible;”*that he had used various desponding expres¬ 
sions, which easily tobkneffect upon the timid, putting 
them often into “ a fray of.extremity, by jesting at 
our .master’s hoj>e to reach Bantam by Candlemas.” 
Bylot, on the contraiy, “ always showed hiipself 
honestly respecting the good of the action.” Thus, 
however, a party was formed decidedly hostile to 
Hudson, and ready to take the most violent part 
against him ; and this sjiirit was hourly fomented 
during the hardships and extremities of the following 
winter. We lie under great disadvantages in having 
no narrative except that of Habakkuk Pricket, whose 
own conduct made him liable to much suspicion. 
He evidently shared to a great extent the hostile 
feelings prevalent against Hudson, who appears to 
have been somewhat of a rough seaman, subject to 
violent gusts of passion. From the first the state of 
their provision was such as to jdace the crew in an 
anxious and agitated state; for it was evident that, 
without an abundant supply of those precarious 
resources which the air and water afforded, they 
never could get through the winter, or reach Eng¬ 
land. As to fowls, for three months “ Providence 
dealt mercifully with thenf;” and they killed xip- 
wards of a hundred dozen of white partridges, besides 
sundry other birds, “ making ^IPfish that came to 
the net.” As spring approached, the birds disappear-* 
ed, and the fishery became their only resource; which 

VOI,. II. D 
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was at first pretty ample, but afterwards they could 
not take above fourscore iu the day,—“ a poore relief 
to so many hungry bellies.” They were now reduced 
to a fortnight’s bread, which, topreventthecurrentcom- 
plaiuts of partiality, Hudson distributed at once in equal 
portions to each man,—not a <very happy measure, as 
many among this ill-conditioned crew knew not “how 
to govern it.” The boatswain ate his whole fort¬ 
night’s allowance of bread in one day; thus, amid 
this dreadful approaching famine, making himself 
sick of repletion. As they verged daily closer on the 
last extremity, the mutinous spirit, which had been 
continually fermenting, became always more active. 
The circumstance most fatal to Hudson was, that 
Green, his favourite, and the i)erson of greatest 
abilities on board, placed himself at the head of his 
enemies. No sufficient reason appears to be given. 
Pricket mentions only about a gray coat which 
Green had purchased, and wished to borrow the 
money from Hudson, who fell into a passion, and 
applied to him “ many words of disgi*ace, telling 
him, all his friends would not trust him with twenty 
shillings, and therefore why should he ?” when “ the 
devil out of this so wrought with Green,” that he 
became the most active agent in the dreadful plot 
which was now impending. 

On the 21st June, while Pricket was lying in bed, 
Henry Green and another came down to him, and 
announced their determination to put out Hudson 
and ill the sick pjfrt^of the company into the shallop, 
^and let them shift for themselves. Pricket repre¬ 
sents himself as having adjured them not to commit 
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“ so foule a thing in the face of God and man,” and 
which would banish tliem for ever from their 
native* country, their wives, and children. Ivet 
came -next, who, because he was an ancient man, 
was ex'pected to have shown some reason, birt he 
was jporse than Henry Green. Then came John 
Thomas and Michael Perce? “ as birds of a feather, 
—^but because .they are not living, I will let them 
go.” Much urgency, and even threats, are • said 
to have been used with Pricket to remain at least 
passive, and he at length tobk an oath, for which he 
says he has been most unjustly condemned, the words 
being merely these:—“ You shall sweare truth to 
God, your prince, and country; you .shall do no¬ 
thing but to the glory of God, and the good of the 
action in hand, and harm ,to no man but, the 
avowed design of the administrators afforded an 
ample comment on this hyjmcritical verbiage, and 
rendered the proceeding more atrocious. The time 
was now come for fulfilling the deed of darkness. 
The carpenter, the most zealously attached to 
Hudson of any on board, was kejlt in talk by Green 
and another, while three of the conspirators went 
down to*the cabin, seized Hudson, and began tying 
his hands behind his back. On his asking what 
they meant, they told him he should know when he 
was in the shallop. As they carried him out, Hud¬ 
son calldd upon Pricket, wlio declares, “ on his knees 
he besought them to remember themselves,” but he 
was desired to be quiet, and go down to his cabin, 
which order he prudently obeyed. The carpenter, 
however, though allowed the option of remaining. 
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determined to share his master’s fate. The sick and 
helpless were then, with a ibarbarity almost unexam¬ 
pled, driven out of their cabins into the shallop, some 
disputes only occurring as to the selection of the 
objeets. When all, to the number of nine, ^Vere on 
board the shallop, it was cut away from the stern of 
the ship, which stood out to the open sea, Henry 
Green assuming the command. “Never,” says Forster, 
“ was the heart of man possessed with ingratitude of 
a blacker dye than that of the infamous Green, 
Hudson had rescued this wretch from perdition, 
had cherished him with the greatest kindness, and 
had but with too much weakness taken his part 
when guilty of the greatest misdemeanours; yet 
this outcast of society had the wickedness to stir 
up the rest of the crew against their commander, and 
to expose his benefactor and second father without 
clothes, arms, or provisions, in a small boat, to the 
open sea, in an inhospitable region, inhabited only 
by savage beasts, and men still more savage.” No 
tidings, not even the faintest rumour, ever reached 
EurojJe respecting the fate of Hudson and his much- 
wronged and unfortunate companions; but the help¬ 
less and dismal condition in which they weie left on 
this distant shore leaves room only for one inference, 
and of the most fatal nature. But dark as their fate 
might be, it could not exceed in horror that which a 
righteous Providence reserved for the authoi's of the 

T^e Inutineers were not long of becoming sensible 
of the critical situation into which they had brought 
themselves, “ beginning to talk among themselves. 
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that England was no safe.place for them.” (rreen, 
however, declared that het would keep the sea till he 
obtained a pardon under the king’s hand and seal. 
Much'dispute arose as to the direction in which they 
were to seek for deliverance; Bylot advising to steer 
along,the northern shol’e, wliile Ivet and the greater 
part of the company would‘have looked to the south. 
At.length they.reached their main object, being the 
place called by, them “the Cape where the fowls 
breed.” Having opened a friendly intercourse with 
the savages, they spread on’ all sides to collect food, 
and Green was more confident than all the others, 
“ God blinding him so,” that he would see nothing of 
the imminent danger with which he was surrounded. 
While Pricket was sitting in the boat he suddenly 
saw a leg and arm beside him, and, on turning round, 
perceived a savage with uplifted knife, who struck 
three successive blows; but Pricket, thovigh severely 
hurt, at length succeeded in seizing the knife, and 
wrenching it out of his hand. Meantime those on 
shore, attacked at every jroint, threw themselves down 
from the rocks, and came tumbltng into the boat. 
Here, however, they did not find safety, the savages 
contjnuiitg to discharge their arrows without inter¬ 
mission. Green was the first who received a mortal 
wound, and his lifeless body was thrown overboard, 
seemingly with much unconcern. Three others, 
chief acfors in the late bloody tragedy, died in the 
course of the two next days, among whom was Wil¬ 
liam Wilson, “ swearing and cursing in most fearful 
manner.” 

It was now left to the wounded and sickly remnant 
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of this unhappy crew to .seek their way across the 
Atlantic. They caught about three hundred fowls, 
and, having burned off the feathers, salted them, and 
allowed half a fowl in the day to each man. • This 
small allowance became always more and more dry, 
till they cast their eyes on thte candles; with which 
Bennet the cook fried the fowls, and each of the crew 
received his weeklyallowance “as a gregit dainty.” Ivet, 
unable to subsist on such scanty far^, died,—^the last 
of the ringleaders in the death of Hudson. At length 
the last fowl was in the Steep-tub ; the sailors could 
not stand at the helm, and did not care which end 
went forward, or whether the foresail or mainsail flew 
up to the top. The master was giving up all for 
lost, when “ it pleased God in this extremity to give 
us sight of land.” This was the north of Ireland, 
where they reached a harbour which is here called 
Berehaven. They complain that they by no means 
met with that hospitable reception of which they 
stood so much in need; and it was only by mortgag¬ 
ing their vessel that they procured a supply of food 
and a passage to i’lymouth, from which they pro¬ 
ceeded on to Gravesend. Notwithstanding the many 
doubts which floated in the minds of the public, it is 
remarkable, that no inquiry was made into the trans¬ 
actions of this voyage, which began with an impor¬ 
tant discovery, but closed with such a dreadful series 
of crime and calamity. ‘ ' 

The important discovery of the Strait or rather Sea 
of Hudson, notwitiistanding its tragical accompani¬ 
ments, acted strongly on the national mind in Eng¬ 
land, and it was determined to lose no time in fol- 
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lowing it up; the same company which had planned 
th.e former voyage sent out next year. Captain, after¬ 
wards Sir Thomas Button, with two vessels named, 
like those of Cook, the Resolution and Discovery. It 
is hopSd that instructions were given to search after 
Hudgon ; but, in the meagre narratives of the voyage 
which have been transmitted, no mention is made of 
this circumstance. Byiot and Habakkuk Pricket, 
notwithstanding the cloud which rested on them, 
were taken out, that Button might have the benefit 
of their experience. He proceeded direct to the Straits, 
and, on reaching their western opening, put together 
a jMunace, the materials of whicli he had brought from 
England. Then entering the sea, he sailed onu^ard 
till he touched a ])oint on the southern coast of South- 

ani])ton Island, to which he gave the name of Carey’s 

* • 

Swan’s Nest. He continued his course directly to the 
westward, passing through such a wide e,K])anse of 
open sea, as iusj)ired the most sanguine hopes that the 
first land reached woidd be the eastern coast of Asia. 
Deep then was his disaj)j)ointnient, when, in lat. 60% 
he fell in with a long range of coast running north 
and south, and barring his farther advance. He 
despondingly gave it the name of Hope Checked. Far¬ 
ther evils then assailed him. The arctic winter, with 
its accompaniments, thick fog, tempest, and floating 
ice, was now closing in. Attacked by a violent storm, 
he fouiftl it necessary to sedk a bay in which he might 
pass the winter. Button, in this trying situation, 
seems to have conducted himself ?»'ith great discretion. 
He took care to have the crew continually employed, 
as the best means of averting mutiny and despondence. 
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So diligent were they in the use of the gun, that they 
brought down, in the course of the season, 21,6.00 
wild fowl, and thus kept the m selves abundantly in 
fresh provisions. He talked familiarly with his men 
on the plans and prospects of the voyage, allowing 
the humblest to give his opinion, and thus kept, up a 
constant and lively discussion. Yet, notwithstanding 
all tliese precautions, and that of keeping up con¬ 
stantly three large fires, it was impossible to prevent 
a number of the company from perishing with cold, 
against which they had not learned to take those 
effectual precautions which have succeeded so well 
witli Captain Parry. So well-chosen, however, was 
his station, to which, from his pilot, he gave the name 
of Nelson’s River, that it has since become the princi¬ 
pal settleinent of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

About the middle of June, Button extricated himself 
from his enclosed position among the ice,and proceeded 
on his search. After mature consideration, the north 
appeared to him to afford the fairest promise, and he 
proceeded uj> that great opening, which has since been 
named Roe’s Welfome. After reaching, however, 
lat. 65°, and finding the channel diminishing into a 
strait, or even a bay, he gave uj) hopes, and sreturned 
to the southward. He touched at and named various 
points on Southampton Island; then proceeded through 
the straits, and reached England, after a passage of 
sixteen days, in the autumn of 1613. It is remarka¬ 
ble that no original narrative of this voyage has ever 
been published, and that it is not even mentioned by 
Purchas, who made it his business to collect accounts 
of all the voyages made at this era. 
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III the same year that Button made his voyage, 
anptTier company fitted out James Hall, who, in the 
employment of the King of Denmark, had already 
made,.with reputation, three voyages to Greenland. 
He weht, however, merely to the western coas* of 
Greenland, and seenis Do have had in view rather the 
di.scovery of some mineral treasures, which were 
fomid altogether worthless, than of a j)assage to India. 
Hall, when sitting in his boat, was stabbed by a 
Greenlander, in supposed revenge of some wrongs 
sustained from him in a former voyage. The crew 
I)erfonned his obsequies, and returned to England. 

The Company, in the result of Button’s voyage, 
saw nothing to damp their ardour. Next year they 
sent out Gibbous, a relation of Button, who had ac- 
com])anied that commander in his last voyage, ^and 
been highly esteemed by him, to make a farther 
effort. 

This voyage, however, was a total failure; Gibbons, 
pi’eveiited by the ice from entering Hudson’s Bay, ran 
into an inlet on the coast of Labrador, the same where 
the Moravians formed afterwards their settlement of 
Naiii. Here he remained blocked up till the season 
for navigating the northern seas was passed. To 
this icy prison the sailors in derision gave the name 
of “ Gibbons’s Hole,” and he returned to England 
covered with ridicule, having totally failed in his 
object. 

The perseverance of the adventurers was truly 
wonderful. Forthwith, the veiy next year, they had 
a new expedition equipped, the command of which 
was given to Bylot, who had accompanied Hudson, 
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and was now of great experience in northern voyages. 
He had for his pilot Baffin(>a navigator of rising repu¬ 
tation, especially for nautical observation; and who had 
even invented a mode of discovering longitudes by the 
relutive position of the sun and moon. They took 
the usual course by Cape Farewell, which they passed 
on the 6th of May, and - soon after descried a most 
lofty island of ice, rising 240 feet above the surface 
of the waves, which, at the usual estimate of l-7th, 
would give 1680 feet for its entire elevation. Pro¬ 
ceeding westward, he entered Lumley’s or Frobisher’s 
Inlet, and beat about the whole season among the in¬ 
tricate entrances to Hudson’s Bay, and the floating 
ice with which they were encumbered. At one 
place they saw great numbers of dogs running back¬ 
ward and foi’ward, with such a howling and barking 
as seemed exceedingly strange. After prayers, a 
boat was sent on shore to examine into this mystery. 
They found canoes and five tents covered with seals’ 
skins, among which were running about forty large 
mastiffs, of a brindled black colour, looking almost 
like wolves. They were mostly muzzled, and had 
collars and other furniture fitting them to be yoked 
in sledges. No people were seen till they reached the 
top of a hill, whence was descried a boat with four¬ 
teen men; but, though courteous salutations were ex¬ 
changed, neither party chose to trust themselves with¬ 
in reach of the other. I he crew were also'in great 
jeopardy near what they called Mill Island, on accoimt 
of the dreadful grinding of the pieces of ice against 
■feach other. When on the east side, the ice came 
“ driving with the tide of flood with such swiftness. 
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that it pverwent our ship, hepving all our sails abroad,” 
and drove them in among oarrow sounds and chan¬ 
nels. -Here the eddies running one way, and the 
stream- another, caused such a rebound of water and 
ice as would have exposed them to dreadful distress, 
“ had«not God, who is Wronger than either stream or 
ice,” preserved them from harm. After much sore 
toil* and peril tjiey emerged from all those straits, 
and came in vie^ of a fair cape or headland, beyond 
which it was reported, by a boat sent to reconnoitre, 
that a strong current was conling down fi’om the north. 
This, with the finding of a depth of 140 fathoms, 
caused them to give to this point the name of Cape 
Comfort; but, alas! this name was premature. Scarcely 
had they turned the point, when “ their comfort was 
quailed.” They beheld a coast “ pestered with ice,”jand 
running to the westward, so as, in their apprehension, 
to form an enclosed bay. This conclusion was erro¬ 
neous ; for they wefe now on the eastern coast of 
Southampton Island, though it is not very probable 
that they could ever have worked round to the strait 
of the Fury and Hecla. Howevei* the master, fully 
persuaded, tacked and turned the ship’s head home¬ 
wards without farther search. 

The worshipful adventurers, after learning the 
issue of this voyage, gave up altogether the idea of 
penetrating to Asia through the narrow and encum¬ 
bered chhnnels leading to Hudson’s Bay. They de¬ 
termined to look to that wide and open sea to the 
north, which, with little propriety; had been named 
Davis’s Straits. They drew up a set of instructions,* 
conformably to which Bylot and Baffin were to push 
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directly to the north, along the coast of West .Green¬ 
land, till they came to lat. 080 °, after which they were 
to direct their course south-west towards the latitude 
of 60“, and were then to steer directly for Yedzo, to 
thennorth of Japan; their reaching which is not made 
a matter of doubt. Then they were to guide Jthern- 
selves according to them judgment, or as wind and 
seasons might render necessary. 

The two navigators set sail from Gravesend, on the 
26 th March, in the Discovery, with a crew of only 
seventeen men. The narrative of this impoiTant 
voyage is written by Baffin, who, though still only 
pilot, was now, from his skill in navigation, consi¬ 
dered quite as the leading man; but he has written 
it in a manner singularly meagre and unsatisfactory, 
which Purchas accounts for by his wanting the art 
of words. It is so much more imperfect, however, 
than any of his former narratives, that Mr Barrow 
cannot believe it is really his own. However we 
have no other, and must make the best of it. Nothing 
particular occurred till they came to Sanderson’s 
Hope, the farthest "limit of Davis’s discoveries. They 
reached next a cluster of islands, where all the men 
were absent; but there were numerous females, from 
fourscore downwards, whence they gave them the name 
of Women’s Islands. They carried on a friendly inter¬ 
course with these dames, exchanging European goods 
for the flesh and skin of the seal, on which the natives 
subsisted almost solely, eating the former raw and 
clothing themselves with the latter. In lat. 74° they 
met with other islands, which bore marks of habita¬ 
tion, but were now deserted. The ice was now so 
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thick, that they were obliged to stand in for the shore, 
and wait till its dissolutian, which was proceeding 
very f^t, should be so far advanced as to allow a 
passage. Here they’'were visited by forty-two of the 
inhabitants, from whom they received various teeth, 
horus^ and bones of ‘the sea-unicorn and sea-morse ; 
whence they named this “ Horn Scnind.” Setting sail 
in sjx days, they found a wonderful change, the ice 
having all disappeared, and twenty leagues of Qpen 
sea appearing to the north. Then again they were 
obliged to ply to and fro amidrmuch scattered ice, snow 
falling every day, and even at midsummer the shrouds 
and sails were so frozen that they could scarcely be 
handled; however the cold, though extreme, was 
such as could be endimed. In 76“ 35' they saw a fair 

cape, named after Sir Dudley Digges, and a fair sound, 

• • 

with an island in the centre, making two entrances, 
which they called Worsenholme; thus honouring the 
two chief promoters of the expedition. They were 
next embayed in a large sound filled with whales, 
which, if duly provided with instruments, they could 
easily have struck, and called it Whale Sound. Steer¬ 
ing out of this, they passed an isle which they called 
Hackluyt? and entered another sound still larger, 
reaching to beyond 78® north, to which they gave the 
name of Sir Thomas Smith. It appeared admirable 
to Baffin, as presenting the greatest variation of the 
compass ^ny where known,* being 56° to the west¬ 
ward, so that “ north-east and by east is true north.” 
The whales here were equally abundant. They now 
stood to the westward, and passed another large sound,* 
to which they gave the name of Alderman Jones. Their 
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course was then south, and in 74° 20' they found 
another large opening, celled Sir Janies Lancaster’s 
Sound. Baffin seems to have bestowed very little 
attention on this future grand entrance into the polar 
bacin. He says, “ here our hope of passage began to 
be less every day,” and to the south there was p ledge 
of ice along the shore, within which he could not 
penetrate. Along the exterior of this ledge he was 
obliged to move till he came to the latitude of 65% 
within the indraft of Cumberland’s Isle, “ where hope 
of passage there could be none.” A number of men 
being sick of the scurvy, and one having died, he 
steered across for Greenland, where he found an abun¬ 
dance of scurvy-grass, which, being boiled in beer, 
soon re-established the health of his men; then, 
sailing direct for England, he arrived at Dover on the 
30th August. 

Baffin returned with a very strong impression 
against the probability of a north-west passage. Mr 
Barrow charges him as almost appearing not to wish 
to find one; and certainly there was something very 
supine in his disregard of so promising an opening as 
that of Lancaster’s Sound. He sought, however, to 
direct the attention of his employers to other objects. 
In his address to the worshipful master, John Wor- 
senholme. Esq., he says there is no passage nor hope 
of passage in the north of Davis’s Straits, “ we having 
coasted all or near all the circumference thereof, and 
finde it to be no other than a great bay.” He con¬ 
ceives, however, that a most profitable voyage might 
be afforded by the whales, which he calls Grand Bay 
Whales. Not being accustomed to attack from man. 
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they were seen in vast numbers “ lying or sleeping 
aloft in the water, not feaiing our ship or aught else.” 
This tint was soon improved, and Davis’s Straits has 
ever since been one' of the most important seats of the 
whale-fishery. 

Tl\e voyage of Baffin completed the early explora¬ 
tion of the American coast,, in which no farther pro- 
grei!s was made, till a more recent period, first by land- 
journeys from Hudson’s Bay or Canada, and lately on 
a greater scale by the important expeditions sent out by 
the British government. Before treating of these, how¬ 
ever, it will be expedient to take aViewof the discoveries 
on the western coast, which, beginning from Mexico, 
were gradually extended along that vast range of 
shore till they reached the Icy Cape, within the pre¬ 
cincts of the arctic ocean. 
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CHAPITER II. 

EXPEDITIONS AI.ONG THE NOUTH-AVEST COAST OE 
AMEKICA. 


Expeditions by ike Spaniards fiom Mexico. — Cortes—His Letters 
to Charles V. — Hurtado. — Mendoza. — Cortes’s own Expedi¬ 
tion. — Ulloa.—Jleport of the Seven Cities. — Coronado.—Al- 
archon.—City of Qiiivira.—tCahrillo. — Viscaino.—.Tuande Fuca. 
—Da Fonte.—Russian Expedition under Behring and Tchiri- 
koff.—Cook and Clerke. — Meares. — Inhabitants, ^-c. qfNooika 
Sound. — Vancouver. — Kotzebue. 

When the Spaiii<ards had established their dominion 
in Mexico, their attention was soon attracted to the 
seas and regions beyond it. The vast and ambitious 
mind of Cortes, not content with the conquest of that 
rich and celebrated empire, viewed it only as a step 
to some still more vast and opulent acquisition. This 
he hoped to find in the wide space which separates 
America from India, in the bosom of the great South 
Sea, which the voyage of Magellan had proved to 
exist, though its range and dimensions were yet very 
imperfectly known. Another sentiment strongly im¬ 
pelled Cortes into this career. A fortune so brilliant 
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as his made him too great in the’ eyes of his im¬ 
perial ‘master, who dreaded to intrust him with 
uncontrolled sway; and Cortes held only a divided 
power in Mexico, the reality being chiefly vested 
in Mendoza, tlie viceroy. By new discoveries Jie 
hoped to retrieve liis greatness, and silently to re- 
proacfi his Jiiaster tor l.tus ^jealous ingratitude. In 
his letters to Charles V- lie announces the most 
magnificent schemes. He was to have the whole 
coast from Panafna «o the Culf of Florida examined 
in search of a jiassage to the.Sonth Sea, the existence 
of whicli, in tJiat inifiei feet <tatt; of knowledge, ap¬ 
peared still jiossible. He was then to jienetrate to 
the Baccalaos, (Newhmndland), heyond which he 
doubted not to find a .str;iii which would afford a 
much shorter route to India and the Moluccas, and 
thus connect together all his majesty’s vast 'do¬ 
minions.^' But his main hope wfis from two brigan¬ 
tines which he was fitting out on the western coast of 
Mexico; by means of which he trusted to make 
Charles master of more kingdoms than were known in 
Spain to exist; nay, he woidd take^care that nothing 
should be wanting to render his majesty ruler of 
the whole world. Charles was abundantly alive 


• Tengo per mui cierto' que con ellos sienclo Decs nuestro 
Senor servido, tengo de ser causa que vuestra Caesarea magestad 
sea en estift partes Senor de mas’Reinos i Senorios que los que 
hasta oi en nuestra nacion si tiene noticia ; pues creo que con 
hacer yo esto no le quedara a 'Vuestra Excelsitud mas que hacer 
para ser Monarcha del Mundo. Cafta 19. ap. Barcia, His- 
toriadores del Nuevo Mundo, I. p. 148. 
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to any scheme for the extension of his dominions, 
but he devolved upon Corfes the whole expense and 
hazard of these mighty undertakings, granting to 
him only a proportion of the treasures which he 
might bring to light. There is no record of the 
proposed voyages for the north-west passage, all his 
resources being absorbed by the armament preparing 
on the coast of the South Sea. Cortes, indeed, com¬ 
plains to Charles of the enormous funds which had 
been swallowed in this undertaking, and of the im¬ 
mense expense of transporting anchors, sails, cables, 
pitch, tar, and other materials, across a country of 
such stupendous elevation, broken by steep rocks 
and great and rapid rivers. The entire cost, he 
says, amounts to 800 pesos of gold, without including 
other extraordinaries. Then, after these materials 
had been transported at so enormous an expense, a 
fire broke out in the arsenal, which consumed the 
whole, with the exception of the iron-work. So 
great a disaster seems to have cooled the ardour of 
this daring adventurer; but, being called upon to do 
something in fulfilment of his lofty promises, he at 
length contrived to equip two brigantines, and sent 
them to the northward, imder Diego de Hurtado. 
The result was disastrous. One of the crews mutinied 
and returned to Xalisco; Hurtado himself was never 
more heard of. Cortes, however, immediately order¬ 
ed two other ships to b^ built at Tehuantepec, and 
went thither in person to hasten their progress. In 
1534 he sent then}, out under two captains, Grijalva 
and Mendoza. The ships were separated on the 
very first night, and never again met. Grijalva 
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sailed three hundred leagues, till ’he came to an 
island, which he called l^nto Tome, and which is 
supposed to be situated near the north point of Cali¬ 
fornia ; after which he returned as he went. Men¬ 
doza, by his haughty and fiery disposition, expqgied 
himself to that mutinous spirit which formed the 
scourge of the naval expeditions of that age.— 
Ximenes, his pilot, having entered into a conspiracy, 
murdered him In his sleep, with several of his offi¬ 
cers. Ximenes, not venturing then to return to Mexi¬ 
co, pushed his way northward, and seems to have first 
touched on the coast of California. Having landed, 
however, he was attacked by the natives and killed, 
with twenty of his men. The survivors brought 
the vessel back to Chiametla, reporting that they 
had found the coast tolerably good, and that it par¬ 
ticularly abounded in pearls. • • 

Cortes, dazzled by this first glimmering of wealth, 
and imputing these hgavy disasters to the misconduct 
of the commanders, determined to prepare a larger 
expedition, and to take the command of it in person. 
He equipped at Tehuantepec three vessels, which 
were brought round to Chiametla, whence the whole 
set sail. ^They were immediately dispersed, however, 
by aViolent storm, when Cortes put back, but was 
joined only by one of his ships. He then' set out in 
search of the rest, which he at last found stranded 
and in a, miserable conditiop. Some of the sailors 
had perished of famine, and several more died of too 
hasty repletion when he suppli^ them with pro¬ 
visions. Cortes, still not discouraged, set out on 
farther discovery; but disturbances having broken 
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out in Mexico, d, vessel was sent requesting him to 
return,—a summons whicjji, beset as he was with so 
many difficulties, and hopeless of achieving any thing 
brilliant, he was perhaps not unwilling to obey. . Fran¬ 
cisco de Ulloa, whom he left behind, was soon ob¬ 
liged to return by the want «f provisions. AU this 
did not satisfy Cortes. , He sent Ulloa back with 
three vessels, to prosecute the career of discovery. 
Ulloa spent a year in examining 'the coasts and 
seas, till, in lat. 32”, he discovered Uie Vermeil Sea, 
or the Sea of Cortes, qs it had been called, to be 
a bay similar to the Adriatic; but he returned with¬ 
out any report of those golden reahns, the hope of 
which had been so fondly cherished and so con¬ 
fidently vaunted.* 

The disastrous result of these enterprises chilled 
the'ardom’ for discovei'y in the mind of the Sjianiards 
in general, and of Coi’tes himself, whose hopes and 
spirits began to sink under disappointment and ne¬ 
glect. Suddenly, however, a new impulse was given. 
In 1537, arrived, as formerly related, Alvaro Nunez, 
after his shipwreck and long pilgrimage from the 
coast of Florida. The relation of his extraordinary 
adventiu’es, including the imaginary miracles which 
he had achieved, excited a singular interest iil the 
Mexican capital. The relation was also considered, 
though it does not exactly appear on what grounds, 
as exhibiting many tempting objects to be /ound in 


* Gomara Chronica *de la Nueva Espana, cap. 187-8-9. 
‘Venegas, California, part ii. sect. 2. 
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these northern regions. In the following year, Men¬ 
doza sent a monk. Fra Marco da Nizza, who, with 
the aid of onr Lady the most Holy Virgin, and of 
our Father St Francis, undertook to inquire what 
was to 'be found in the extensive regions northward 
of M<-xico. Furnisfied with such Indian guides as 
could be procured, he was recoin mended to the good 
offices of Vasquez Coronado, gov'crnor of New Galicia. 
The journey of discovery liegan from Culiacan, then 
the most northerly settlement which had been formed 
by the Spaniards. He ])roc*?eded first through plains 
rendered almost waste by the cinises already reported 
by Alvaro Nunez, the natives being exposed to the 
continual inroails of the Sjianianls, who plundered 
them of every thing, and carried off numbers as 
slaves. Some Indians, however, were met from the 
island discovered by Cortes, ’(California), which they 
certified to him, though fiilsely, was really an island, 
and not, as some asserted, a part of the continent. 
On showing them pearls, he was assured that there 
were many and of large size in their country. 
After travelling several days through an nninhabited 
region, he came to a nation of Indians, who, having 
never seen any Christians, received them most hos- 
])ital)ly, and called them men from heaven. They 
reported, moreover, that at the distance of thirty or 
forty days' journey, after passing the steeps of the 
mountakis, they would come to an extensive and 
fertile plain, in which were many cities, inhabit¬ 
ed by a people more numerous, ^nore wealthy, and 
more polished than themselves. As the father [)ress- 
ed onward in search of tlie teiupting objects thus 
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reported, he met a party whom he calls Pintados, or 
painted Indians, who came from these cities, and 
who, on being eagerly interrogated, confirmed all 
the former favourable accounts. On being shown 
the ^specimens of valuable articles which he carried 
with him, they immediately"' pointed to gold the 
most precious of all, as that with which their cities 
abounded. So ample was the store, that it was 
not only suspended as an ornament from the nose 
and ears, but domestic utensils of the most common 
and humble description were fabricated from this 
precious metal. Turquoises also were described as 
so plentiful, that the doors were ornamented and in a 
great measure constructed with them. Cevola, or 
Cibola, the nearest of these cities, was as celebrated 
in these regions as Termititlau was in Mexico. It 
was spacious, and consisted of houses of stone, six or 
seven storeys high, the access to which was by move- 
able wooden stairs. These cheering ivports encouraged 
the father to proceed on his journey, which he made 
agreeably, through a fertile territory, and among 
friendly Indians, who all confirmed to him the aver¬ 
ments respecting the gi'eatness and wealth of Cibola. 
As he approached, an arrangement was made, it does 
not precisely appear on what grounds, that Stefano 
Dorante, one of his companions, should go forward 
with an escort of three hundred Indians, to prepare 
the way for the rest. As Da Nizza, however, was fol¬ 
lowing a few days after, he met an Indian, from whom 
he received the most doleful tidings. Dorante, on 
approaching, sounded bells, waved white plumes, and 
made other signals of i)eace and friendship; instead 
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of accepting which, the citizens seized him and his 

• 

companions, imprisoned tltem in a large house with¬ 
out the city, and stripped thein of every thing that 
they had either brought with them or received on 
the road. On their attempting to escape next mgvu- 
ing, ^hey were pursued with clouds of arrows, Oorante 
himself killed, and only a f<iw escaped to tell this dis- 
astyous tale. Father da Nizza was immediately 
urged to retrace his steps with all speed; but he 
declared his resolution not to return to Mexico with¬ 
out seeing Cevola, and twa of his principal attend¬ 
ants consented to go along with him, all incognito. 
In this guise they actually reached the city, of which 
he had the o])portunity of Diking a full view without 
being discovered. He found fulfilled all that had 
been reported of the splendour of Cevola, which ap¬ 
peared to contain twenty thousand houses of* the 
same lofty description described by the Indians. The 
inhabitants were well clothed in cotton and hides, 
and slept on beds. They had jewels of many species, 
none of which they esteemed so highly as turquoises, 
with which they really ornamented the doors of their 
houses. Gold and silver were their only metals, and 
wei*e in .greater abundance and more familiar use 
than in Peru. Notwithstanding his perilous position, 
the father contrived to take iwssession of the country, 
by setting up a small cross, on which was inscribed the 
name of.Mendoza,the viceroy, and he called it the king¬ 
dom of St Francis. He now hastened home, receiving 
a much less welcome I’eception fr»m the Indians, who 
were plunged in grief on account of their lost country¬ 
men ; however, he arrived without molestation, first 
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at Culiacan, and then at Compostella, where he wrote 
a full narrative of the above particulars. 

These tidings of the great city of Cevola, its lofty 
mansions, and its utensils of gold and silver, fijled all 
M<ixico with hojje and exultation. Nothing else was 
talked or thought of; another Peru, more brilliant 
than that which Pizarro.had conquered, seemed only 
to wait for the fortunate hero who should march 
to its conquest. The achievement belonged justly to 
Cortes, in virtue of the commission by which, amid 
the privation of other power, that of discovering 
unknown regions and shores was specially intrusted 
to him. But Mendoza could not allow so magnificent 
and so sure a prize to be carried off by a competitor 
towards whom he stood in many unfriendly relations. 
Disregarding the claims of Cortes, he assumed to 
himself the entire conduct of an expedition which 
was to add to Spain a third empire, rivalling in 
splendour Mexico and Peru. Cprtes remonstrated in 
vain, though loudly, against this injustice, and even 
appealed against it to the tribunals. But he found, 
that he had there a very different conflict to maintain 
from that in which he had been accustomed to decide the 
fate of emj)ires ; solicitors and counsellors, backed by 
the riding powers, pi’esented a front more formidable 
than the countless hosts whom he had vanquished on 
the plain of Otumba. While he was prosecuting 
his fruitless lav^suit, the vicei*oy was busy/‘arrying 
into effect the expedition by which he hoped to im¬ 
mortalize his name, and eclipse the glory of his rival. 

Mendoza fitted out tvm ample and well-provided 
armaments, one of which was to proceed by sea and 
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the other by land. The command of the former he 
conferred on Fernando di ^larchon ; the latter,.con¬ 
sisting of a thousand chosen men, he at first intended 
to command in person, but was afterwards induced 
to intrust to Vasquez di Coronado. 

Coronado, with Iris * troops, set out full of the 
most sanguine ho])es, and proceeded for some time 
cheerfully along the difficult and mountainous route 
wliich led to CeVola. The S])aniards were animated 
by the prospect of anaviug at that level and fertile 
tract, along which a great j)art of their route had 
been described to extend. At length they reached this 
promised land ; but here they met with a severe 
disa])poiutment. 'J'iie region wore the most dreary 
and rugged aspect; it consisted oidy of mountains 
so steej) that their horses could scarcely be led across 
them; there was not a singlfe field of grain ; arltt a 
few clusters of miserable cottages formed the only 
sign of human habitation. Grievous murmurs arose 
among the soldiery, not only on account of their 
actual suflei-ings, but of the doubt which they could 
not hut entertain, that the future jiortions of the 
route might bear a similai’ correspondence to the de¬ 
scription^ given by the Franciscans, as the present 
manifestly did. Coronado’s own mind began to mis¬ 
give him ; hut he put the best possible faCe upon the 
matter, telling his troops that the Seven Cities were 
the real /)bjects of their jmr^uit, and that nothing in 
the intermediate space was worthy of their regard. 
They continued, therefore, to labour on through these 
rugged and desolate tracts, in* which many of tht* 
horses i)erished; and several of the i)arty, reduced 
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by want to feed on unwholesome herbs, also died. 
Doubts likewise increased ns to the fidelity of the re¬ 
ports to which they were trusting, when they came 
to a place which had been described as only five 
leagues distant from the sea, and found it to be fifteen 
days’ journey. However, they still went on, and, 
after a long and dreary, journey, and passing some 
mountains still more rugged than before, came in 
view of a plain covered with grass and watered by 
fresh streams, which put them in mind of Castile. 
This was the plain of the Seven Cities. The first 
Indians whom the Spaniards met received them with 
signs of friendship; and Coronado, wisely instructed 
to employ every means of conciliation, sent them to the 
city with valuable presents, and with assurances of 
the most pacific and amicable intentions. Various 
suspicious circumstances, however, occurring as they 
advanced, he hastened to take possession of a strong 
mountain-pass leading to the place. The Cevolans 
soon appeared in great force; and though they re¬ 
treated on seeing the pass held by the Spaniards, they 
began and continued to discharge their arrows. Co¬ 
ronado long resisted the urgent desire of his troops to 
retaliate, till three horses being killed, and two men 
wounded,there appeared no longer to be any choiceleft. 
A discharge of fire-arms induced the enemy to re¬ 
treat, and throw themselves into the town. Open 
hostilities were thus commenced, and the ,jextreme 
scarcity of food under which the Spaniards laboured 
could only be reliev^ad by forcing an entrance without 
delay. Coronado led on his men to the assault- 
The resistance was desperate, and the Spaniards were 
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assailed not only by showers of arrows, but by great 
stoned, thrown with extraordinary force. Coronado 
himself, rendered conspicuous by his gilded armour, 
was pierced by three arrows in his face and leg, twice 
struck to the ground with large stones, and was tbiie 
obligeji to leave the field. At length the disciplined 
bravery of the Spaniards prevailed over the rude 
thoijgh fierce valour of their antagonists, and they 
made their triumphal entry into the golden city. 

Coronado, soon recovered from his wounds, had 
leisure to survey this much-desired possession, and 
compare it with the descriptions "of Da Nizza. The 
relation of that worthy father then proved to be 
a string of lies from beginning to end. Instead of 
any thing which could be compared with the capital 
of Mexico, lie saw only somewhat of a large village, 
of about 400 houses, several storeys high indeed, 
roughly built of stone, and ascended by moveable 
wooden stairs; but the gold and silver, which had 
been the main object, could nowhere be found; and 
the jewels were merely different species of pebble 
and rock-crystal. The country coniposed an elevated 
plain, tolerably productive in grass and maize, but 
subject iv winter to extreme cold. Since he had 
readied the city, he would take possession of it in the 
name of bis Catholic Majesty; but it could never 
fulfil any of those brilliant hopes, under the influence 
of which.he had been led to undertake so painful an 
expedition. 

Fernando de Alarchon meantime was proceeding 
up the Vermilion Sea, or Gulf of California, to co-ope- # 
rate with the grand expedition. After several ad- 
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ventures, he came to the mouth of a large river, 
which flowed with a strong current, and which 
seemed likely to be near the point on which he was 
intending to ojierate. A numerous band of people 
soon appeared on the banks, and their numbers hour¬ 
ly increased. They were well-armed with bows and 
arrows, and, having their standai’ds unfurled, made 
the most threatening signals to the Spaniards that 
they should advance no farther. Alarchon, care¬ 
fully instructed, it should seem, to follow the most 
conciliatory com’se, took- his sword, laid it at the bot¬ 
tom of the boat, and stood upon it; then took a flag 
and laid it down, causing his companions to do the 
same. He then held out several of those articles, 
destined either for presents or barter, which were most 
tempting in the eyes of the Indians. Hereupon one 
of them, an old man, took a staff, stejit into the water, 
and iiresented it to Alarchon, who immediately em¬ 
braced him, and offered presents of beads, paternosters, 
and other spiritual toys. The Indian immediately 
returned to his countrymen, who began to look at the 
Sjianiards, and to speak- with each other; after which 
they approached in a large body and in the most 
amicable manner. Signs were made that they should 
lower their standards, and lay down their arms at a 
certain distance from the bank; and, as their num¬ 
bers still ajipeared formidable, it was added, that they 
should ajiproach only by tens; to all wldch they 
acceded. The successive divisions were saluted with 
great kindness, aruhreceived various presents. Having 
<■ thus established a good understanding, the Spaniards 
jn-oceeded uj) the river, where they soon met with an 
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Indian who understood one of those whom they car¬ 
ried along with them. Throiigh this medium it was 
immediately communicated to the natives, that the 
Spaniards were children of the Sun, who had been 
sent by their father to be the lords of the Indians, anfl 
to put* an end to thd -vtars, which had caused such 
desolation among them. Tlie natives showed every 
disppsition to receive this ; though, in sifting it to the 
bottom, they put some questions that were rather 
puzzling. They asked why, since the Sun was send¬ 
ing his children, he had delayed so long this bene¬ 
ficent errand, and allowed so nfany fatal events to 
take place; and they wondered why, in sending the 
Spaniards on such a mission, he had left them entirely 
ignorant of the language of those whom they were 
to instruct and rule over. The Sjianiards got up 
such answers as they could to these difficulties, and 
the Indians were at last satisfied. They assisted the 
Spaniards, therefore, in continuing to ascend the river, 
where they at length found an Indian, who could tell 
something about Cevola. He even knew the particu¬ 
lars of the first expedition thither by Father da Nizza. 
On being asked the cause of the very hostile reception 
then experienced by the Spaniards, he ascribed it to 
the imprudence of Dorante, who, on being asked if he 
had many brethren like himself, replied that they 
were infinite in number, well provided with arms, and 
at no gr^t distance. This i;eport alarmed the Cevo- 
lans, who thought no time should be lost in crushing 
such formidable visitants. Cevola was stated to be 
ten days’ journey distant, and across a very rugged | 
country. Alarchon w’as anxious to have opened a 
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commimlcation with his countrymen, who must have 
by this time been in its vicinity; but none 6f his 
companions would venture to undertake such a 
journey. He saw then no further motive fop conti- 
Rvcing the laborious ascent of this difficult stream, and 
determined immediately to run his bark down to the 
sea. The Indians, however, were equally surprised 
and displeased with this movement, asking how it 
could be reconciled with their having been sent by the 
Sun to govern and civilize them. The Spaniards do 
not seem to have known well what to answer, but did 
not the less hasten down to the sea, which they 
reached in two days and a half, after having spent 
fifteen days in ascending. Alarchon continued for 
some time to beat along the coast, but without being 
able to hear another word of Cevola, or seeing the 
least prospect of opening an intercourse with his 
countrymen; and his armament becoming exiiausted 
and sickly, he returned to Mexico. 

Meantime Coronado, anxious not to return without 
having done or discovered something, began to make 
earnest inquiries Respecting the country beyond the 
Seven Cities. All accounts pointed towards Quivira, 
a maritime city, as the most flourishing in this part 
of America. Coronado reached it without difficulty 
across a route of three hundred leagues, through a 
country level, though not populous. Quivira was 
found really to be a city^more considerable than any 
of the seven, of which the fame had been blazed so 
widely. The couiitry round was fertile and luxu- 
(I’iant, though a peculiar breed of cattle constituted 
its sole wealth. Quivira was henceforth the grand 
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landmark of the Spaniards in their enterprises of 
northern discovery; but no city under that name or 
site was ever recognised. It has been ascertained, 
however, that this coast is populous, and inliabited by 
a race somewhat superior in arts and civilization 4o 
the q^^her native tribes of North America. There 
seems therefore no ground tq suspect any thing ficti¬ 
tious in the very moderate celebration which is given 
to it. There is indeed a report of ships seen along 
the coast, having their prows adorned with images 
of gold and silver birds, of. which it is difficult to 
know what to make. Howevel', Coronado, finding 
nothing to detain him longer, returned to Mexico; 
and two monks, who went afterwards to Quivira, 
were involved in a quarrel with the natives, and 
killed.* 

The viceroy, Mendoza, frustrated of all those mry 
and splendid hopes, in the pursuit of which he had 
made such vast preparations, and even broken the 
ties of honour and justice, determined upon a further 
effort to effect something which might throw lustre 
on his period of viceroyalty. He prepared two expe¬ 
ditions to navigate the Pacific, one westwards and 
the other .towards the north. The latter, with which 
alond we have at present any concern, consisted of 
two ships, commanded by Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a 
Portuguese seaman of courage and reputation. The 
narrative of Cabrillo’s voyqge is far from copious. 
Affer passing the limits of California, he came to a 


* Ramusio, III. 297-303—Venegas, California, part II. sect. 2. 
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succession of capes, and gave them the names of 
various coasts, which they have not retained. In 
thirty-six degrees he was informed of a people living 
in the interior, who wore clothes; and in the latitude 
ofi about 4-0" descried two mountains covered with 
snow, between which a bold «ape projected into, the 
ocean, to which, from his employer, he gave the name 
of Cape Meudoziiio. Cabrillo sailed four degrees still 
farther north; but, finding the cold becoming intense, 
as well as provisions beginning to fail, he Judged it 
advisable to return to Mexico. There he gave it as 
his opinion that vessels of a greater strength and 
burden, as well as more amply equip])ed and provi¬ 
sioned, would be necessary to engage in the difficult 
and dangerous navigation of these northern coasts.* 

In 1596 , the Conde de Monterey, then viceroy, in 
pursuance of iustructioiis from home, sent an expedi¬ 
tion of three vessels to California and the South Sea, 
for the joint purposes of settlement and discovery. 
They were placed under the command of Sebastian 
Viscaino, an officer who had distinguished himself 
both in the sea and laud service, and was considered 
eminent both for valour and discretion. Viscaino 
sailed first along the western coast of Mexico, till he 
came to the mouth of the Gulf of California.- He 
then steered across this ample opening, till in five 
days the expedition came in view of the wished-for 
land. Having found a. secure bay and port, which 
was called the St Sebastian, but afterwards La Paz, 
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they immediately sought to open a friendly intercourse 
with the natives. The latter came in crowds; a 
naked race, armed with bows, arrows, and wooden 
javelins, hardened in the fire. They readily met, 
howevei', the friendly overtures of the Spaniards, arrtT 
exchauged presents. Vh'kcaino now^ thought it tijne to 
take possession of the country in name of his Catholic 
Majfsty, which he did by hoisting standards and 
firing cannon,—^proceedings the import of which vas 
little understood by the natives. They crowded to 
the spot, and .showed the delighted admiration natural 
at the view of such nc/vel objects, and which the 
Spaniards chose to interpret as signs of homage. The 
friars, of whom four accompanied the armament, then 
asked them to bring their children, of whom a certain 
number were collected, though it is admitted that the 
time was too short to give them any sufficient instruc¬ 
tion. Indeed, it seems admitted, that the only symp¬ 
toms of conversion consisted in admiration of the 
splendour of the service, particularly of the mass; 
their views respecting which were shown by asking 
if they were the children of the Sun> and offering to 
worship them. 

The expedition were not long on this coast, when 
they found that a capital error had been com¬ 
mitted in the slender stock of provisions with which 
they had been furnished. The soldiers, reduced to a 
small plate of maize in the day^ pronounced it impossi¬ 
ble that on such short allowance they could venture into 
the depths of an unknown ocean. Thb chiefs and officers 
having held a council, decided that it really was impos¬ 
sible to proceed farther, and that all thev could do was 
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to send the Almirante, one of the vessels, with a boat, 
to survey the eastern coast of the peninsula. This 
vessel proceeded accordingly for a hundred leagues, 
holding intercourse with the natives where their dis¬ 
position appeared friendly, and immediately re-ern- 
barking where it was found otherwise. After having 
sailed about a hundred 'leagues in this manner, they 
came to a point, where they landed fifty men, .who, 
not judging themselves well received, turned back to 
the boat; but the Indians, displeased with this con¬ 
duct, let fly some arrows, and wounded several of the 
Spaniards. The latter immediately discharged their 
pieces, and killed two or three Indians, who there¬ 
upon hastened back, and brought with them about 
five hundred of their countrymen. The boat unfor¬ 
tunately was too small to convey more than half the 
number at a time; so that twenty-five were obliged 
to wait its return. This took place just as the Indians 
had commenced a general discharge of arrows. The 
Spaniards would have been fully competent to defend 
themselves; but most unhappily, amid the agitation 
of this attack, the boat was overset, and they fell into 
the water. Their arms were so wet as to be rendered 
useless; and the water being deep, they could not 
stand firm, or use their weapons with any effect. 
They stood thus a helpless mark to the showers of 
ai’rows and stones which were poured upon them; 
nineteen perished miserably in view of the ships, 
which could not approach to aid them ; and only five 
saved themselves by swimming. After this gloomy 
adventure, the Spaniards did not attempt to proceed far¬ 
ther, but carried back the report, that many of the dis- 
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tricts appeared tolerably fertile, and that there was a 
pearl-fishery of considerable value. On their return, 
Viscaino no longer hesitated in steering for Acapulco. 

Considerable discouragement seems to have been 
felt from the tenor of this voyage, and no fresh ilt- 
tempt was made at* the time; but, in 1602, Philip 
III. sent out fresh instructions to the Conde de Mon¬ 
terey to set on foot exploratory voyages both to the 
west and the north. The latter was to be along the 
exterior western coast of America, of which a complete 
survey was to be made asr far as Cape Mendocino, 
in 40“ of N. latitude. The special reason was, that 
many vessels from the Philippines, in consequence of 
the direction which they were led to take by the trade- 
winds, came first in view of America near this point, 
and were exposed to danger from their ignorance of 
the coast. It was, l)esides, intimated that his Majesty 
had good information of a vessel which had sailed 
from Baccalaos, (Newfoundland), through the Strait 
of Anian, and discovered there a very rich city. 
The expedition might, therefore, endeavour to fol¬ 
low the I'everse of this route, and sail through the 
Strait and Newfoundland to Spain. The Conde de 
Monterey lost no time in obeying this order, and 
fitted out three other vessels, which he placed again 
under the command of Viscaino, whose knowledge of 
this coast as well as his general prudence and capa¬ 
city seemed to point him otit as the best qualified per¬ 
son. Viscaino accordingly sailed from the port of 
La Navidad, and reached first tHe islands of Mazat- 

* f 

Ian at the mouth of the gulf, remarkable for a visit 
paid to them by Sir Thomas Cavendish. Here he 
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steered across to the opposite side, and refreshed for 
some time in the port of La Paz ; where, finding his 
stock of provisions now ample, he sailed out to the 
exterior coast along the ocean. Here they were over- 
tafffen by heavy fogs, in one of which all the three 
were separated, the Capitana having entered a spa¬ 
cious bay, while the Almirante kept out to sea, and 
the smallest one, called the Tender, lagged behiiwi. 
The Capitana and the Tender soon joined each other; 
but twenty-eight days elapsed, till, on entering a bay 
in the island of Cerros, they descried their lost con¬ 
sort, to the extreme Joy of all the three. Yet a se¬ 
cond separation took place, and lasted for twelve days, 
till they met again in the bay of the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins. By this time they had passed California, 
and come upon the coast of New Mexico. The Indians 
here were somewhat more civilized than in the former 
country, and cai-ried on a considerable intercourse with 
the interior, where they reported that there was a 
people well clothed and living in large houses; whence 
it was inferred, either that there was a country of civi¬ 
lized Indians, or that some of the Spaniards settled in 
New Mexico had become known to these natives. In 
proceeding along the coast, the Spaniards came to an 
excellent and spacious harbour, to which they gave 
the viceroy’s name of Monterey, which it still retains. 
A disease, the same to which the ships from China 
were liable, (the scurvy) now spread through the fleet. 
Its symptoms, swelling and eruption over the whole 
body, the teeth loosening and dropping from the gums, 
extreme languor and sudden death from mere debility, 
appalled the Spaniards, who, ignorant of its now well- 
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known pause and cure, imagined it to arise from the 
violence of the cold, or some pestilential quality in this 
northern air. The narrator judges, that he must be 
extravagantly fond of life who can wish to jireserve 
it after being attacked by so cruel a malady. They 
saw HO remedy, therefore, but to send back the 
Almirante with all the bad •cases of sickness, while 
the .Capitana endeavoured to prosecute the train 
of discovery. It proceeded, accordingly, till it 
came opposite to a cape supposed to be that of Men¬ 
docino ; but the disease spreading rapidly, render¬ 
ed the condition of the crew eVery day more cala¬ 
mitous, till there were not above six men in a condi¬ 
tion to keep the deck. A new panic then struck 
them, that they might not have strength sufficient to 
navigate the vessel back to Mexico. There was 
judged then to be no alternative but to place the 
vessel before the wind, which happened to be favoura¬ 
ble in the direction of Acapulco. The frigate, mean¬ 
time, which had again lost its consorts, pushed on to 
the north, till it came to the latitude of 43°, where it 
passed a large cape, which it called iCape Blanco, and 
found a broad and deep river bordered with noble 
woods, a»d which was inferred to be the strait, by 
which it is said the Dutch had passed from the nor¬ 
thern to the southern sea, and found a magnificent 
city, supposed to be Quivira. The great river thus 
identified with the strait of Anian, though placed in 
too low a latitude, cannot well, it should seem, be any 
other than the Columbia. * 

The Capitana, in its return, happily enjoying a' 
continued and favoiurable wind from the north-west, 
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proceeded rapidly and prosperously. Thps, with 
scarcely any effort, they guided the ship to the port 
of Mazatlan, at the mouth of the Californian gulf. 
Here, arriving in the most miserable state, they were 
Teceived with the utmost hospitality, and, being plen¬ 
tifully supplied with fresh meat, vegetables, and acid 
fruits, they recovered health with a rapidity which ap¬ 
peared to them miraculous. In the course of nineteen 
days, all who still lived had completely recovered, with¬ 
out even a trace of such a dreadful distemper. They then 
sailed for Acapulco, where their appearance caused the 
most agi’eeable surprise. The Almirante had arrived 
there in the most evil plight, with only three men in 
any tolerable health, and after having lost twenty-five. 
Its condition, with the report it brought, and the in¬ 
terval which had elapsed, had led to the conclusion, 
that the Capitana must not only have suffered much 
more severely, but probably have perished with all her 
crew. It was a wonderful sight, therefore, when they 
appeared in the most flourishing health, without a trace 
of having suffered under disease of any description. 

Viscaino, not discouraged by the sufferings endured 
by him in this voyage, solicited permission to make a 
fresh attempt, at his own expense; but ^even this, 
under the arbitrary and zealous sway of Spain, could 
not be done without royal permission. This he found 
could only be obtained by repairing to the mother 
country; where, on laying the proposition bfefore the 
council of the Indies, he found so much delay, indiffer¬ 
ence, and irresolution, that he left Spain in disgust 
and despair. The Spanish court, however, soon 
changed its views on the subject; and, in 1606, a 
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royal rescript was sent out, instructing the viceroy, 
who‘was now the Marquis de Montes Clai’os, to find 
out, if i)08sible, Viscaino, and employ him in a fresh 
voyage, as similar as possible to the preceding one. 
Viscaino was found, and undertook wdth alacrity the. 
j)roppsed expedition T but when just about to sail he 
was seized witii an illiie ^ {jiid died : after which the 
affi^irwas entirely droj)j)ed and no farther stejis taken 
to carry the intentions of the king into ellect.* 

The annals of Spanisi' discovery here close, and 
record no farther attempts U> leach the northern lati¬ 
tudes of America. Yei tlien; is'soine reason to think 
that otliers may have been shrouded in that veil of 
timid mystery whieli that nation afterwards so 
anxiously threw over all her American transactions. 
One of these transpiied in a very singular manner. 
Mr Lok, an Englisli gentleman, very curious in these 
matters, fell in at \h*nice with an old jiilot, a native 
of Greece, named djian de Fuca, udio gave him a 
narrative of his nav.al adventures. One of these, of 
which he retained a deej) recollection, was the having 
been in uie ship plundered by Cqptain f’andish off 
(;ai)e California, 'i'lie other was that, in 1592, he 
had accQjnpanied a voyage foi the discovery of the 
Strait of Anian. In this voyage, he stated that, on the 
coast tui-ning to the north and nortn-eas't, he came 
between the 47th and 48th degrees of latitude to this 
supposed strait, and sailed, twenty days through it, 
the land now toning west and north-west, till he 
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emerged into the spacious expanse of the North Sea. 
Having thus, as he apprehended, completed the object 
of his expedition, he turned back towards Acupulco. 
He long solicited from the viceroy a reward adequate 
tfe the service, and which might compensate for his 
former losses; but, after suing for two yearjj, he 
obtained only an advice to go to Spain and apply to 
the king himself. To Spain accordingly he w.t;nt, 
and was welcomed “with words after the Spanish man¬ 
ner but never having arrived at any thing else, he 
was now on his return ,to his native country. If, 
however, he were allowed a hundred pounds for the 
expense of transporting himself to England, he was 
ready to afford to that nation his utmost services for 
the discovery and navigation of this important Strait. 
—England, it appears, could not muster so enor¬ 
mous a sum ; but Mr Lok, always hoping that it 
might at last be drawn from the court and treasury, 
kept up a correspondence with the old pilot, till at 
last, receiving no answer, he had reason to believe 
that he had sickened and died. Lok is quite a re¬ 
spectable person,, and known as the translator of 
Peter Mastyr’s Decades, which treat of American dis¬ 
covery. Candish, too, really makes mention of an 
old pilot found on board the Spanish prize which he 
captured. But, as Mr Barrow observes, the strongest 
confirmation of all, is that afforded by the discovery 
since made of a strait and long channel in '•the pre¬ 
cise latitude described; for Vancouver’s criticism 
that there is a difference of one degree is of very 
little weight. This channel is that since called Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, and which opens, at its farther 
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extremity, not as De Fuca supposed, into the At¬ 
lantic, but into an ulterior portion of the Pacific; 
however, according to the imperfect knowledge and 
ideas of that age, this was an error from which he 
could scarcely escape. The maritime public, ther*^ 
fore, in giving to this Strait tlie name of De Fuca, 
seems to have admitted his* claim of being its first 
discoverer. 

Another voyage, which has made a still greater 
noise in the world, but does not at present enjoy so 
high a reputation, is that of‘Admiral de Fonte. The 
only narrative of it which has yet appeared is that 
inserted, in the year 1708, in an English miscellany, 
entitled “ Memoirs for the Curious,” without any 
very distinct account of how it got there. Accord¬ 
ing to this relation, De Fonte had been despatched 
from Mexico, with the never-ceasing object of the 
North-West Passage. He sailed to the north of Cali¬ 
fornia till he came •to the 53d degree of latitude, 
when he found himself among numerous islands, 
separated by narrow channels, which formed a sort 
of labyrinth, and which he called the Archipelago of 
San Lazaro. Here, in the course of various turnings 
and windings, we find him in a large river, filled, 
however, with cod and other sea-fishes, and which 
led into a very extensive lake, called Belle, abound¬ 
ing with islands, and extending 160 leagues in length 
and 60 In breadth. This ^as explored by Captain 
Barnarda, the second in command, who in vain en¬ 
deavoured to find a passage into Jlavis’s Strait, and on 
sending forward several of his men, was informed 
that this western sea terminated in a lake thirty 
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miles in circumference, in the 80th degree of latitude. 
Meantime the Indians gave notice that a European 
ship, the first ever seen in those latitudes, was lying 
in a bay of the Lake Belle. De Fonte immediately 
"Vent to the place, where he found Senior Gibbons, 
the commander, and Captain' Shapeley, the pilot. 
They proved to be exceedingly intelligent and well- 
informed men, and stated that they came from a 
large town in New England, called Boston, where they 
were persons of consequence, and intimately related 
to the governor. De Fonte gave them warning that 
their presence here' was exceedingly irregular, his 
government considering as intruders all who came 
into those seas, especially with any view to the northern 
passage ; however, as he wished to act a friendly part, 
he would consider them as having for their aim only 
fisheiy and the trade in furs, and would wink at 
having found them where they ought not to be. De 
Fonte finally returned with the report, that the pas¬ 
sage which he had been deputed to search for had 
no existence. While the genuineness of the voyage 
of De Fuca is generally admitted by the public, and 
by the highest authorities of the present day, that of 
De Fonte is branded as a palpable fiction, for which 
the world is solely indebted to the invention of Pe- 
tiver, editor of the miscellany in which it appeared. 

I confess that I pause in coming to this conclusion. 
It appears to me very incomprehensible what motive 
Petiver could have for getting up so singular a fable. 
It is a dry perplexed narrative of facts and positions, 
'without any thing which seems meant or can tend 
to amuse the public, or to excite their wonder. If 
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his object was to raise a sensation on the subject of 
the North-West Passage, this would surely have 
been attempted by representing that passage as per¬ 
formed,.or at least as possible; whereas he repeat¬ 
edly states, that it was found impracticable. Th^ 
circiuBstance which particularly weighs with me is, 
that at or near the latitude •£ 53 degrees there does 
exist a labyrinth of isles, channels, and narrow iias- 
sages, through which it cost Vancouver so much time 
to thread his way, and which correspond exactly with 
the described Archipelago of*Saii Lazaro. The part 
of the coast thus marked being then entirely un¬ 
known in Euroj)e, it seems inconceivable how Pe- 
tiver could have divined its existence. The ex¬ 
tensive woods and the profusion of berries agree 
exactly with the report of Meares and other modern 
navigators. If we sift even the imj>robabilities and 
mistakes of the narrative, we shall find them not 
unnatural in one who* was tracing his way through 
such a labyrinth of sounds and passages. The river 
abounding in cod and other sea-fish might be only a 
long inlet; and even the great mystery of the Lake 
Belle seems solved without much difficulty, by sup¬ 
posing it to be the inland sea, enclosed by the Ame¬ 
rican continent on one side, and on the other by the 
Queen Charlotte, and the other large exterior islands 
of the Archipelago. This would give us the dimen¬ 
sion of the lake, and its chairacter of being studded 
with numerous islands. It is admitted, from a pas¬ 
sage in Witsen’s Oost-Tartarie, tjiat there was such a 
naval commander as De Fonte employed by the Spanish 
government in making discoveries; and it seems vain 
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for that nation to insist that if there had been such a 
voyage, they must have had some record of it, since 
they had confessedly none of that by De Fuca. In 
short, the above correspondence in the character of 
\he coast appears so striking, that it can be invali¬ 
dated only by the most decided inconsistencies and 
improbabilities. Of such there appears to be only 
one, which is the very mal-apropos appearance of 
Senior Gibbons and his pilot, at which we do not 
wonder that De Fonte should have been a little as¬ 
tonished. It would be' rather painful to suggest a 
corruption of the text, thoixgh this might not be 
inconsistent with there being a genuine foundation. 
But there is one question which does not seem quite 
decided. The narrative nowhere asserts, though all 
its commentators suppose so, that this vessel came by 
way of Davis’s Straits or Hudson’s Bay. The narra¬ 
tor, in fact, never could have meant to intimate what, 
by his own report, was sin 'absolute impossibility. 
But is it absolutely impossible that a vessel from 
Boston, or perhaps one from England after touching 
there, might have made its way round by Cape Horn ? 
It was now half a century since this coast, as far as 
California, had been rendered familiar to British na¬ 
vigators by the voyages of Drake, Cavendish, and 
Dampier. 

As the Spaniards ceased to navigate the seas, to 
whose coasts they made the most pompous pifetensions, 
another power, hitherto unknown to science and na¬ 
vigation, began to qppear in them. Russia had over¬ 
run with surprising rapidity the whole north of Asia, 
and established stations in Kamtschatka, on the shores 
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of the Pacific Ocean. She was still in the dark, how¬ 
ever, as to her relations with those extremities of 
the western continent, to which she thus became 
much nearer than any other power. There was 
even a question whether the two continents did not 
actually join at these tfieir two most remote points. 
Behring and Spangberg, in lf25, were instructed, if 
j)Ossil)le, to bring this question to a decision by 
rounding the north-easteru extremity of Asia. Span^- 
berg was not successful; but Behring, in 1728, suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the Asiatic side of the straits 
which bear his name. He did nof see America; but 
as Asia appeared stretching to the westward, he con¬ 
sidered himself as having established its entire dis¬ 
junction from any other great portion of the globe. 

The Russian government, meantime, now quite alive 
to this class of objects, was anxious, since the two con¬ 
tinents were not joined together, to discover where 
America was. In 1731 an expedition was organized 
for the purpose of sailing direct across to that conti¬ 
nent, ascertaining the position of its shores, and dis¬ 
covering, if possible, the long-sought northern passage. 
No expedition of discovery had ever as yet been so 
* amply provided, as to science. Three members of the 
Imperial Academy at St Petersburgh, De Lisle de la 
Croyere, Gmelin, and Muller, undertook to accompany 
it; they were afterwards joined by Steller the bota¬ 
nist, andtmbarked on these* icy seas. The naval 
command was again confided to Behring. The pre¬ 
parations at St Petersburgh, however, and the build¬ 
ing of the ships at Petropaulowsk, employed several 
years, and it was 1740 before the whole party had 
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made their dreary journey across Siberia, and were 
ready to embark. Spangberg had, in the meantiBie, 
made a voyage in which he discovered the northern 
coast of Japan; but, as he reported it eleven or 
twelve degrees west of Kamtschatka, contrary to the 
ideas of the age, which placed it under the same me¬ 
ridian, his report was» viewed with strong though 
unmerited scepticism. Several coasting voyages-were 
also undertaken along the eastern limit of Siberia; in 
one of which Gevosdew reported himself to have 
reached a coast directly opposite to that of the 
Tschutki, and which must have been America, though 
it was not recognized as such. 

On the 4th June, 1741, Behring sailed from Petro- 
paulowsk with two vessels, one of which was com¬ 
manded by Captain Tchirikow. They sailed first to 
the south-east, misled by a Portuguese map, which 
placed in that quarter “ land seen by John de Gama, 
in going from India to New. Spain.” This slender 
indication was found to be erroneous, and they then 
turned to the northwards, till they reached the fif¬ 
teenth degree, v'hen they prepared to steer directly 
across for America. Here, however, the ships were 
separated by a violent fog and storm, and never met 
in any subsequent part of their disastrous voyages. 
Behring reached the American coast in lat. 58‘’, and, 
as appeared to him, fifty degrees of longitude west of 
Awatcha. The boat,^ being sent to approach the 
shore, discovered a bay with good anchorage; and 
on landing they found some empty huts adorned with 
carvings, which gave an idea of the natives as not 
plunged in total barbarism. They found also good 
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Store of fresh salmon, smoked fisli, and vegetables, 

• • 

with a whetstone, on which it appeared that copper 
knives had been sharpened. The natives had fled; 
but to prove that in so doing they had judged uncan- 
didly of their unknown visitors, presents were left o& 
kettles, knives, beads,^rfd toys. The Russians did not 
remain more than six hours 911 shore, which, however, 
eiifibled Steller to collect a considerable nunil)er of 
plants, which were afterwards classed and described. 

Behring now proceeded northwards, intending to 
push on as far as the latitude of 65 °; but this aim 
was defeated by his finding tht coast tend to the 
west, and even to south-west. It was determined 
hereujron to stand out to sea, to avoid the numerous 
islands and often heavy surf, by which their course 
was obsti’ucted and often endangered. On the 30th 
July they passed Tumaimoi ()strog, or Foggy Island, 
and on the 29th August came to a numerous group, 
which they called the Schumagins. AVhile they 
stopped here to take in water, a cry was heard from 
the shore, and two l)oats, similar to those used by the 
Greenlanders, came rowing towai’dii the ship. They 
understood the American calumet, and exchanged it as 
a sign of .peace; but nothing could induce them to 
come on board the ship. Behring, however, sent a 
boat on shore, into which they would not enter, but 
invited the Russians to land. Lieutenant Waxel, 
who commanded the boat, sent on shore three men, 
one of whom was a Koriak interpreter, who was in 
no degree understood by them, bflt from his similar 
aspect was regarded as a friend. At length one ven¬ 
tured into the boat, and was presented with a glass 
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of brandy; but, instead ulsthe expected relish*, he 
was evidently affected with the most pftti^l sensa- 
tions, spit it out violently, and made loud cries to 
his countrymen on shore, apparently indignan|; at the 
wanton cruelty with which he had been tortiued. 
Needles, beads, pipes, were in vain employed tp ap¬ 
pease him ; and he insisted on immediately leaving 
the boat. Waxel now recalled his men; but this 
movement was opposed by the natives, who even 
took hold of the ropes, and endeavoured to pull the 
boat on shore. This enterprise the Russians baffled 
by cutting the rope; but the interpreter, who was 
still left on shore, loudly besought them to extricate 
him. For this purpose they discharged two blunder- 
busses, the sound of which, echoed by the mountains, 
so alarmed the natives, that they fell flat on the 
ground, and the interpreter got on board; though 
they soon rose, and showed’ great signs of anger at 
his escape. This did not prevent them from soon 
after coming out to the ship, which they would pro¬ 
bably have been induced to enter, had not a breeze 
sprung up, and caused the Russians to sail onward. 

Winter now approached, and the navigators held 
an anxious and difficult course along these .extensive 
coasts, no point of which had ever been before seen 
by any of the crew. Contrary winds blew from the 
west; heavy fogs set in, through which they could 
neither see the sun by day nor the stars by night; 
and they encountered a storm of unusual severity and 
continuance. Through these obstructions the middle 
of October had arrived, and they were still on the 
American coast; while the scurvy began to break 
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foTtfe under its most aig|^avated symptoms. A 
ccmnoil b^d to consideFwhether they should at¬ 
tempt to reach Asia, or should’ seek a home for the 
winter,, even on this inhospitable shore. The first 
and wdrst advice prevailed; and they steered due* 
westward in hopes of*rdaching Kamtschatka. On the 
29 th October they came to tjvo small islands, which 
they took for part of the Kurile group, whei’eas they 
in fact belonged to that of the Aleutians. Through 
this most fatal mistake they quitted the direct course 
to Awatcha, which they wasre actually upon, and 
steered northward. Their distress now increased 
every day; the continual rains changed into hail and 
snow; and, obliged to work in the cold and wet, 
under despondence and depression, disease made rapid 
progress, and the whole crew were in the most infirm 
state. The steersman could dot go to the helm with¬ 
out help; they durst not #aise any press of sail, from 
fear of not having strength to take it down. They 
looked long and vainly for Kamtschatka; but at length 
there appeared an unknown coast, lofty, dreary, and 
white all over with snow, yet on .which there was 
yet judged to reside their only chance of life. They 
were fortunate enough, after much difficulty, to cast 
anchor near the^hore; but the hoisting out the boat 
in their present state was a most arduous tsisk. They 
had neither materials nor power to build any thing 
like a liouse; but the irnp.ulse of necessity drove 
them to a sand-hill broken by a rivulet into several 
ditches or ravines, over which they spread sails, and 
formed a sort of miserable shelte!-. The question was 
now to move all the .sick who were able to stand; 
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but several were in that fjdlacious state, wheR move¬ 
ment appears easy, but proves fatal; and they dropped 
down dead on deck, in the boat, or oh their arrival 
on shore. Behring himself was carried to th^ land in 
-a barrow by four men. This eminent coAmander 
was so far overcome by the disease, that he had lost 
all the strength of mind for which he had been re¬ 
markable. He declined exercise, and distrusted all 
about him ; and thus his illness, continually increasing, 
terminated his life on the 8th December. He was 
already almost buried alive, the sand having fallen 
down the sides of the ravine, which, on account of the 
heat it afforded, he would not suffer to be removed 
till it came up to his breast; and he was obliged to 
be dug out, izt order to obtain a regular interment. 
Thus perished, on a solitary island, in a distant ocean, 
the most eminent of the Russian navigators, whom 
his government dong sought in vain to replace. 

The i)ai’ty left on shore were now alarmed by an 
apprehension of scarcity of food, only a limited daily 
allowance of which was carried to the different ditches. 
This circumstance was perhaps fortunate, as it drove 
them to seek a supply among the huge finny tribes 
which abound on this shore, and whose flesh, though 
not very palatable, was, when compfu'ed to their sdlt 
allowance, almost a cure against the scurvy. The 
sea-cow or manati made the most agreeable food; but 
the sea-otter, though v^ry tough, was more plentiful; 
and a large whale cast ashore served as a magazine 
in the absence of all other food. A violent storm 
loosened the ship from her cables, and drove her on 
shore, and as she could not be moved, it was necessary 
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to take her down, and construct a new one on a smaller 
scale, with which they set sail on the 10th August, 
and on the 27th arrived at Petropaulowsk, where they 
found ^n end of all their distresses. 

Meahtime Tchirikow, after the separation, had-> 
reaclted the Americaft doast nearly in the same lati¬ 
tude with Behring. Seeing the shore bold, rocky, 
au(J without any point at which his men covild ap¬ 
proach, he sent on shore Abraham Dimeutieu, with 
ten of his best sailors, to treat with the natives. I’he 
boat was seen rowing into a. small bay, and gave the 
aj)pointed signals; but several days elapsed, and 
the men appeared no more. The Russian commander 
then sent Sidor Sawelew, the boatswain, with the 
small boat, and with a carpenter to repair any damage 
which might have occasioned the delay of the large 
boat. They were seen to reach the shore, from whtch 
a great smoke was observed continually to arise; but 
neither large nor sipall boat ever i*eturned. The 
Russians saw indeed two boats coming out, which they 
thought their own, and made joyful signals for de¬ 
parture ; but they were natives, who called out, Agai, 
Agai, and seeing the deck covered with the Russian 
sailors, speedily turned back. I’chirikow regretted 
he had not shonpi only two or three of his men, by 
which the natives might have been allured on board, 
and some tidings obtained. The Russians now 
looked \yith hopeless eye on the coast, unapproachable 
to their large vessels, and to which they had no longer 
a boat to send. After being driven off by a westerly 
gale, they returned and hoverefl round in impotent 
anxiety for several days, when the recovery of their 
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comrades being considered as altogether hopeless, a 
counsel of officers was held, and they determined to 
return to Kamtschatka. They had a very hard voy¬ 
age, and suffered severely by scurvy, to which twenty- 
"taie of the crew fell a sacrifice.* 

The spirit of discovery in England was nevermore 
active and effective, than under the auspices of his 
late Majesty, George III. and when intrusted to ^the 
genius and enterprise of Cook. That most illustrious 
of exploratory navigators, in his two first voyages, 
neai’ly completed the survey of the central and south¬ 
ern hemisphere, and "solved the grand problem of an 
Austral continent. As nothing seemed able to resist 
his energy and perseverance, he was now instructed, 
from the east and from the remotest tracts of the 
Pacific, to attempt the great standing object of a nor¬ 
thern passage. America, north of Cape Mendocino, 
was an almost entii-ely unknown shore. Behring and 
Tchirikow had made only very partial surveys of it; 
and the relations of De Fuca and de Fonte, if they 
were received, exhibited vast openings, inspiring hopes 
which they were,not to fulfil. 

Captain Cook sailed out by the Cape, Van Diemen’s 
Land, New Zealand, Otaheite, and the Sandwich 
islands. Steering then across to America, he came 
to Nootka or King George’s Sound, in about 50° N. 
lat. He made interesting observations on this coast, 
and on the remarkable people who inhabited it; but we 


• Muller, Voyages from Asia to America, transl. Jefferys, 
tiondon, 1761. 
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shall Hot enter into the details of so well-known a 
voyage: these particulars will afterwards be found 
more fully observed by Captain Meares. He had 
been instructed, we know not exactly why, to ab¬ 
stain from any minute search till he came to 65* 
of N, latitude. He* sailed on, therefore, without 
penetrating deep into any of* tiie bays or inlets, and 
foimd everywhere a continuous coast, till he came to 
Cape Prince of Wales, which appeared and proved to 
be the most westerly point of America. Cook then 
sailed across to the country of the Tchutchi, and made 
some observations on this people,' who differ striking¬ 
ly from those on the opposite coast of America. He 
now seriously began the task of discovery, and, pro¬ 
ceeding through Hehring’s Straits, soon found himself 
amid the well-known j)henomena of the arctic seas; 
large islands and fields of ice,* the huge form of tlie 
sea-horse or walrus, and frequent storms of snow. 
He reached nearly tp the latitude of 70" 41', but 
found an unbroken wall of ice, reaching across from 
continent to continent. Here, seeing a bold cape much 
encmnbered with ice, forming apparently the north¬ 
west corner of America, he called it Icy Cape; and 
till Captain Beechey’s recent voyage, it remained the 
boundiwy of European knowledge in this direction. 
Considering the season, though only the end of 
August, to be now too far advanced, he delayed till 
next suiymer the attempt to penetrate deep into the 
northern ocean. 

Captain Cook returned to the iSandwich islands, 
where that fatal contest occurred in which this great 
commander lost his life. Captains Clerke and King, 
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who succeeded in the command, left the Sandwich 
Islands on the 15th March, and stood direct for 
Behring’s Straits. On the 3d July they saw East 
Cape still covered with snow, and in the evening the 
high-peaked hill forming Prince of Wales’s Cape came 
in view, and they beheld at the same moment ..these 
grand extremities of the. two continents. They pro¬ 
ceeded nearly as far as Captain Cook had done, .and 
bea,t about for some time from north to south, and 
from continent to continent, but a continued and con¬ 
nected field of ice rendered all their efforts fruitless. 
At length it was resolved that they should return, 
when it is admitted that joy brightened the counten¬ 
ance of every individual, and that they abandoned 
with delight a navigation of which they were heartily 
sick, and, after a dreary absence of three years, felt 
already as if they were'in view of the Land’s End. 

The accounts brought by Captain Cook’s expedi¬ 
tion awakened the enterprise apd hopes of a number 
of leading mercantile characters in Bengal, and par¬ 
ticularly ill Calcutta. They hoped to find there a 
copious supply ojf valuable furs, for which a sufficient 
market would be found in China, where, in the 
southei’n provinces, fur to a certain extent is a 
favourite article of dress. They fitted out, therefore, 
two vessels, the Nootka, under Captain John Meares, 
and the Sea-Otter, under Lieutenant Walter Tipping. 
As profit was the prime mover in this ent^prise, it 
was impossible to resist the proffers made, first of 
three thousand rupees for the Sea-Otter to carry a 
tufgo of opium to Malacca, and then of the same sum 
for the Nootka to convey the Paymaster-General to 
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Madras. The ships were, therefore, sent forthwith 
on these lucrative destinations, and to take the chance 
of naeeting on the north-west coast of America. 

Captain Meares, whom we are to follow, after de- 
positinghis charge, sailed direct to Malacca, but founi 
the Sea-Otter already departed and on her way to 
America. He followed wit|jout delay. His princi¬ 
ple ^seeins to have been, after clearing China and get¬ 
ting into the Pacific, to steer directly north for the 
Aleutian isles, and navigate along them to the Ame¬ 
rican coast. He passed ne 9 .r the islands of Japan 
without seeing any of them, and* it appeared to him 
that he 2 >asscd the sites of islands laid down in the 
map without seeing any; but so thick a fog conti¬ 
nually involved him, that he could scarcely judge of 
any thing. After they had proceeded far to the 
north, and the fog was still tliick around, they wisre 
alarmed by the sound of a loud surge beating on a 
rocky coast, of which the mist allowed them only dim 
glimpses, showing it to be elevated and covered with 
snow. They immediately drew off in an opposite 
direction, but two hours after were alarmed and 
repelled by a similar sound. Thus they were long 
tossed about, feeling that they were in the midst of fatal 
shores, but not knowing how to escape. At length 
the fog disi)ersing justified their fears by showing land 
of tremendous height, two-thirds covered with snow, 
and faced with lofty perpendicular rocks, amid which 
they were so situated as to make it appear almost 
miraculous that they should have Q^caped. However, 
the wind favouring, they made iSieir way through the 
straits between Unamak and Oonalashka, against a 
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current that was running seven knots an hour. Rus¬ 
sian officers, they learned, came to these islands in gal¬ 
liots of fifty tons, and were relieved every eight years; 
during which time they amused themselves as they best 
■could with hunting and fishing. The natives were oblig¬ 
ed to deliver up all their choidest furs to government, 
receiving in return a little snuff, with which they were 
perfectly content. The houses, both of the Russians 
and natives, consisted of holes dug in the earth, and 
entered from the top by steps cut in a post. The first 
officer and surgeon, in taking a walk through the fields, 
were much surprised when they sunk, and found 
themselves in the midst of a crowded household, who 
fled with screams of alarm. 

The Nootka now sailed across to America, and 
reached Prince William’s Sound; but symptoms of 
whiter were commencing, and the weather had become 
so tempestuous, that it was at their utmost peril to 
proceed farther along this steep .and dangerous shore. 
Their only other alternative was to reach the Sand¬ 
wich islands; but that was a quarter so excessively 
agreeable, that the sailors, who were beginning already 
to show symptoms of insubordination, would, it was 
feared, never leave it; and Captain Meares con¬ 
ceived it due to his employers to winter amid these 
huge and dreary rocks of the north. For some time 
they fared very tolerably; the natives were friendly 
at least from fear, and brought supplies of, delicate 
mutton; they were well stocked with game, and salmon 
in abundance was. either caught by the seine or 
knocked on the heaU with clubs. By the 5th of 
November, however, winter set in with all its rigour; 
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the immense mountains were white with snow to the 
water’s edge; the ducks and geese, which had so 
plentifully supplied their tables, were seen in regular 
flights pdngiiig their way to the south. The sun at 
noon being only six degrees above the horizon, while 
the luountains to the ^south were twenty-two degrees, 
they enjoyed only a faint nnd disastrous twilight. 
Their health remained unbroken during November 
and December ; but in January the scurvy began to 
appear under its most terrible symptoms, and before 
the end of the month four had died. There was no 
food except salt beef ami pork, *of the very sight of 
which the sailors were sick. The only remedy con¬ 
sisted in the juice of the pine, the steady use of which 
was eflectual; but it was so nauseous and even diffi¬ 
cult to retain on the stomach, that the sailors rejected 
both it and exercise, declaring their resolution ratlTer 
to die at their ease. In May the crew was greatly 
thinned, and the survivors in the utmost distress, 
when Sheneway, King of the Sound, came and in¬ 
formed them that two English ships were in sight, 
which proved to be those commapded by CajJtains 
Portlock and Dixon. They were welcomed as guar¬ 
dian angels with tears of joy; but it is complained 
that they drove an excessively hard bargain for the 
somewhat scanty supplies which they afforded. Port- 
lock, considering them as rivals, made it a condition 
that they should not trade op the coast. Captain M., 
therefore, on the 21st June, left this dreary sound, 
where he had buried twenty-threa of his people, and 
sailed for the Sandwich islandd, where their health 
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was soon recruited, and whence they returned to 
India. 

The natives of this Sound were about five or six 
hundred, who wandered continually from place to 
'place, without any fixed town or village. They were 
a strong, raw-boned, rather tall race, and had the 
usual American and Tartar features, flat face, high 
small cheek-bones, and small black eyes. Their ^sa¬ 
vage aspect was wonderfully heightened by the use 
of various ornamental processes, such as the red paint 
with which they besmeared their faces, the numerous 
pieces of bone and shell which depended from their 
nose and etixs, and a large slit made in their under-lip 
parallel to the mouth, and resembling a lower mouth, 
and into which they stuck pieces of shell in imitation 
of teeth. They showed the usual savage pride in the 
endurance of bodily paiii. A native having had his 
foot severely cut by pieces of broken shell thrown out 
of the ship, the sailors were applying themselves ear¬ 
nestly to cure the wound ; but he and a companion 
laughed at their care, and began cutting their legs 
and arms with the shell in every direction, to show 
that nothing of tlie kind could affect them. In traffic, 
iron was their favourite article, especially when its 
form made any approach to that of a spear; after 
which ranked glass beads. 

The disasters of this voyage did not deter Captain 
Meares from a second attempt. In January, 1788, 
he, in conjunctioA with several East India merchants, 
fitted out two vessels, the Felice and Iphigenia, of 230 
and 200 tons. We uhall pass over his voyage and 
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Jiis stay, at the Philippines and the Sandwich islands. 
After many vicissitudes, he came in view of King 
George's Sound, where he discovered Friendly Cove, 
a comn^odious harbour. The natives came down in 
crowds,'‘aud an interesting scene was .now to take 
place., Coniekela, ode‘of tlicr number, had been 
brought away in the fornny eoyage; and he pre¬ 
pared to exhibit himself to his ttountrymeu with all 
the brilliant api)endages derived from his inteixoiirse 
with the civilized world. I'lie following passage gives 
a lively illustration of the difiereut value set upon 
objects in the ditlerent slates of society ;— 

“ CJoinekela now arrayed himself in all his glory. 
His scarlet coat was decorated with such (quantities 
of brass buttons and pieces of co])j)er as could not 
fail to ])rocure him the most ju'ofound res])cct from 
his countrymen. At least half ?i sheet of coj)j)e)- formed 
his hreastjdate, from his ears coj)per ornaments were 
suspended, and he contrived to hang from his hair, 
which was dressed en queue, so many handles of cop¬ 
per saucepans, that his head uas kept l)ack by the 
weight of tliein in such a stiff and ui)rigl)t jxjsition 
as very much to heighten the singularity of his ap¬ 
pearance.^ For various articles of his present j)ride 
Comekela had been in a state of perpetual hostility 
with the cook, from whom he had contrived to pur- 
loiji them; but their last and most desperate struggle 
was for,pn enormous spit, which the American had 
seized as a spear, to swell that magnificence with 
which he was about to dazzle tin;, eyes of his coun¬ 
trymen ; and, situated as we ware, this important ar¬ 
ticle of culinary service could not be denied him. In 
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such a state of accoutrement, and feeling as much de¬ 
light as ever fed the pride of the most splendid 
thrones of Europe or the East, we set out with him 
for the shore, when a general shout and cry from the 
village assured him of the universal joy which was 
felt on his return.” 

Comekela was immediately invited to the palace, 
where a magnificent feast of whale’s flesh and blubber 
was prepared, which was devoured by the great nobles 
with the most eager avidity ; but Comekela’s vitiated 
palate could no longer do full justice to these elegant 
luxuries. 

The report of the arrival of the English, it aj)- 
pears, soon spread over the coast, and in a few days 
a sound of loud but pleasing melody was heard a- 
long the waters. Presently twelve war-canoes, with 
eighteen men in each, Vere seen entering the cove. 
The warriors were arrayed in full iwmp, with most 
beautiful sea-otter skins, their h|iir powdered with the 
white down of birds, and their faces bedaubed with 
red and black ochre. After they had twice paraded 
round the ship in musical pomp, a canoe came along¬ 
side. On board were the two chiefs, Maquilla and 
Callicum, already known by the report of Captain 
Cook. Their appearance immediately gained the 
confidence aud attachment of the crews. On receiv¬ 
ing some presents of copper aud iron, they took off 
their sea-otter garments, and threw them in the most 
graceful manner at the feet of their guests, remaining 
themselves in a purely natural state. This mutual 
cordiality was contiifually augmented in the course 
of several weeks, which were employed in repairing 
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and refitting the vessels, in which the natives most 
cheerfully assisted. Callicum, in particular, is repre¬ 
sented as displaying all that refined elegance of mind 
and coi^duct which could adorn the most civilized 
circle. Yet, when we consider that this elegant and 
amiable chief slept rlightly on a pillow of human 
skulls, from which there was some groimd to sur¬ 
mise that he had eaten off the flesh, we cannot but 
feel our admiration and sympathy somewhat abated. 
It appears, that afterwards, when the Spanish vessels, 
under Don J. S. Martinez, came off the coast, Calli¬ 
cum went on board the Priucessa with a present of 
fish ; but, not being received in a manner which ap¬ 
peared to him respectful, he went away with some 
indignant and threatening expressions. This was so 
far resented, that a ball was discharged from the ship, 
which pierced him through tKe heart, and he fell in¬ 
to the sea. His son presently came out, entreating 
permission to search .under the ship for the body of 
his unfortunate father; but it was not till after a 
large present of skins, that the Spaniards would 
grant this melancholy boon. , 

During the continuance of the vessels in this sound, 
an event Recurred which occasioned the most painful 
sensations. A boat from another part of the coast 
came in, and, after some of the ordinary forms of 
traffic, a human hand, dried and shrivelled, was ten¬ 
dered foK sale. Scarcely had tjie sailors recovered from 
the shuddering horror occasioned by this offer, when 
it was heightened by discovering, suspended from the 
ear of one of the men, a seal belonging to Mr Mil¬ 
lar of the Imperial Eagle. That unfortunate gentleman 
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was already known, in 1787, to have been sent to the 
coast in a boat, which perished under the most dreadful 
circumstances. At these sights the minds of the sailors 
were worked up almost to a state of frenzy, and 
they could scarcely be prevented from proceeding to 
the utmost extremities against the creW; yet they 
were assured by Callicum and Maquilla, that these 
horrid aztides had been received merely in the way 
of barter from the natives of a bay called Queen- 
hithe, which had been the real scene of this dreadful 
tragedy. 

During the stay'of the expedition in St George’s 
Sound, it was visited by Wicananish, a chief who 
stated himself, and was admitted to be, more power¬ 
ful than Maquilla, and capable of furnishing sea-otter 
skins and valuable furs in greater abundance. Cap¬ 
tain Meares therefore could not hesitate to accept his 
invitation to visit him in his cove. On the 11th 
June they took leave of their friendly chiefs, with 
mutual presents, and proceeded to the southward. 
On the 13th they espied a large fleet of canoes, which 
proved to belong to Wicananish, who undertook to 
pilot them to his capital. He conducted them to a 
roadstead, diversified with numerous inlets ; over one 
of which appeared a village nearly three times as 
large as that of Maquilla, and behind which there 
appeared an immense and unbroken forest. The 
people came out with a stock of fish, omons, and 
berries, and on landing they were admitted to the 
house or palace of Wicananish. The interior pre¬ 
sented a singular scene of spacious and savage mag¬ 
nificence. It consisted of a large square, raised by 
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huge planks to the height of twenty feet, and border¬ 
ed by a bench, on which the family of the chief, to 
the immense number of eight hundred, sate, ate, 
slept, a^d performed all the functions of life. Enor¬ 
mous trees, rudely carved and painted, formed the 
raftei:s, which were’supported by gigantic images, 
formed out of huge blocks of timber. So vast were 
these images, that the mouth of one of tiiem formed 
the door, and though sufficiently large to fulfil its 
function, did not appear disproportionate to the 
other parts of the figure. At one end was a raised 
platform, occupied by the chiefs'and other natives of 
rank, filled with large chests containing the royal 
treasure, and adorned, even beyond the rest of the 
apartment, with festoons of human skulls, studiously 
aiTayed in an ornamental ^manner. In the centre 
were wooden vessels filled wilh water, in which were 
placed pieces of whale and other fish, made to boil by 
red-hot stones put into them. Before each jwjrson 
were placed dishes of whale, fish-oil, and fish-soup, 
which were devoured in enormous quantities, and with 
extraordinary rapidity. As soon as the party had 
finished this elegant repast. Captain Meares drew 
forth his, gifts, which consisted chiefly of blankets, 
and two copper tea-kettles; which last were accounted 
so precious, that they were immediately deposited in 
the royal coffers, consisting of large chests adorned 
with human teeth. Fifty men then came forward, 
and presented each a sea-otter skin six feet long, and 
jet black; which were received by the English with 
joy, as forming a most ample return for their own 
slender donations. At the close of the banquet, un- 
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expectedly appeared the ladies, in several of whom 
native beauty, enhanced by an air of modesty, pre¬ 
dominated even over the oil and ochre with which 
they sought to embellish it. Happily there remained 
a few beads and ear-rings, which being presented to 
these royal damsels, made a grateful close of their 
visit. 

The English complain of the extreme keenness of 
traffic among the North West Americans, and how 
impossible it was to avoid being overreached by 
them; but, considering how ill apprised the one 
party was of the real value of the articles, the other, 
we suspect, made exceedingly good bargains. Hav¬ 
ing in exchange for bits of iron, copper kettles, 
beads, powder, and a few pistols, obtained all the 
valuable skins and furs which Wicananish possessed, 
of could negotiate from his neighbours, they stood 
to the southward in search of more. They came 
to the Strait of Juan de Fuca. which they entered, 
and took possession of in name of the king of Great 
Britain, though the very title implies a belief that 
neither they nor^any English had been the first dis¬ 
coverers. It was lofty, crowned with inunense 
forests, and lined with a rocky beach, agaipst which 
the sea dashed with tremendous fury. The awful 
force of the south-easterly winds blowing across the 
whole Pacific was made evident by entire forests 
which had been overthrojvn, and were lying, with their 
roots and branches intermingled, in a long line to the 
north-west. The^channel being filled with rocky 
islets, and affording' no shelter, they stood out and 
proceeded southward. With awful sensations, they dis- 
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covered, the bay and river of Queenhithe; but a thick 
and gloomy mist hid the village from their view, and 
as they passed, neither canoes nor inhabitants were 
seen, and a deep silence reigned. But they could 
plainly descry Queenvitell, consisting of a number of 
houses scattered over the face of a high perpendicular 
rock. Destruction Island cheered them with some 
asp<{ct of verdure; but, in their attempt to weather this 
island a heavy sea drifted them in upon it, and they 
were frozen with terror at the idea of being cast 
upon this fatal shore. 

The English continued to sail to the southward, 
along a bold coast, studded with numerous villages; 
and there appeared even a succession of bays, which 
afforded the most favourable promise of harbours; 
but a nearer approach always dispelled this flattering 
appearance, and their feelings ’were expressed by the 
names of Shoal water Bay, Deception Bay, and Dis- 
ap|K)intment Cape, given to these successive points. 
Farther on, however, the face of the country entirely 
changed; many spots were covei’ed with the richest 
verdure; spacious bowers and hangiyg woods every¬ 
where met the delighted eye. But while the gloomy 
and dreary crags of the north were faced with nu¬ 
merous hives of human beings, not a mortal appeared 
to inhabit the fertile slopes of New Albion. They 
had no opportunity of tracing how this singular fact 
happened, and whether, as se^ms most probable, the 
habitations might not be situated in the interior. 
After another disappointment in attempting to ex¬ 
plore Quicksand Bay, the vessel* turned back to its 
northern station. In repassing the Straits of De 
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Fuca, they sent up the long-boat to examine it; but 
the absence of the crew lasted so long as to occasion 
considerable anxiety, which was at last relieved by the 
appearance of the boat with all her men, but in a very 
wounded and shattered condition. In approaching 
the land, they had been assailed by two canoes of 
forty or fifty warriors, vdiile the body of the people 
lined the shore, and poured upon them continual, dis¬ 
charges of stones and arrows. For some time they 
fought for their lives ; several were wounded in the 
head, leg, and even near the heart, and the rest were 
bruised in a terrible manner with stones and clubs ; 
while the boat and awning were pierced with a 
thousand arrows. The chief, however, was struck 
through the head with a ball, and the rest fled, with¬ 
out having inflicted any deadly wound. The Eng¬ 
lish, in descending the strait, met a boat of Wicana- 
nish, from which were held up for sale two human 
heads, still streaming with blood; and the disgust 
and horror which they manifested at this spectacle 
were met by shouts of savage exultation. 

On the return of Captain Meares to Nootka Sound, 
a still more serious affair occurred. Strong symptoms 
of mutiny, which had made their appearance in the 
early part of the voyage, broke out afresh, and were 
suppressed with great difficulty. The offenders, as a 
punishment, were turned on shore; and Maquilla 
and Callicmn, after a friendly offer of putting them 
to death, were sanctioned in their proposal of talfing 
them into their household,—a plan which turned en¬ 
tirely to their benefit. The mutineers were stripped 
of all their valuable clothes, and being reduced to the 
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state of slaves, were employed in the most menial 
offices, and fed only with the refuse of fish. These 
prodigal children, reduced to such miserable husks, 
soon transmitted expressions of the deepest contrition; 
and were, after reiterated entreaties, allowed to re¬ 
turn in a humbled state, and to be kept under strict 
sUfheillance. , 

During his stay on this coast. Captain Meares 
purchased sj)ot8 of ground, both from Maquilla and 
Wicanauish, on which he erected factories, capable of 
defence against any rude attack which the natives 
could make. He built also, from the copious ma¬ 
terials afforded by the country, a vessel called “ the 
North-West America.” Having returned to China 
with an ample cargo, he formed more extensive con¬ 
nexions, and revisited the coast in the following years 
with additional vessels, and* with ample cargoes*of 
toys, iron, copper utensils, and cast-off clothes, fit¬ 
ted for this savage market. In May, 1789, how¬ 
ever, a Spanish squadron under Don J. Martinez ar¬ 
rived, and captured all these vessels, under the pre¬ 
tence that Spain held the sovereignty of the whole 
of this coast as far as the 60th degree. This out¬ 
rage, being submitted to the British parliament, 
produced a warm discussion between the two nations, 
and, under the threat of war, the Spaniards were 
compelled to lower these lofty pretensions, and to 
confine Jiheir claims within the actual limits of New 
Mexico, terminating in the 40th degree at Cape Men- 
dosino. 

The whole of this jiart of‘America presented a 
coast of the most elevated and rugged aspect. The 
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mountains, which rose to a great height, were covered 
with one unbroken forest, whose gloomy monotony 
was only varied by pinnacles of perpetual snow. 
There was not the least attempt at culture; but the 
ground yielded spontaneously, and in the greatest 
abundance, berries similar to ouis, gooseberry, straw¬ 
berry, and raspberry, the last of which was extremely 
delicious. It was to the sea, however, that the Nopt- 
kaers looked for their most regular supply, both of 
food and luxuries. All the finny tribes, from the 
whale to the herring, swarm to an extraordinary 
degree; and battles • were often seen among these 
huge tenants of the deep, the noise of which filled 
the air. The smaller fishes were taken by the 
inferior ranks,—a task very easy, for which it was 
often only necessary to draw through the sea a 
rake with long and pointed teeth. But the chiefs 
undei’took the nobler task of combating the whale, 
the sea-cow, and the sea-lion. Their canoes, ca¬ 
pable of holding fifteen or twenty persons, were 
constructed and even ornamented with great skill, 
though only with stone-utensils ; and all their fish¬ 
ing-implements displayed great ingenuity. The har¬ 
poon, though composed only of bone and muscle-shell, 
was made extremely sharp, and admirably perform¬ 
ed its function. The seal was attracted by putting 
on wooden masks framed to so exact a resemblance of 
his head, that, mistaking it for a brother-seal, he 
unwarily approached so near as to be easily killed. 
The fatty and oleaginous flesh of these animals aflbrds 
to the Nootkaers the Vlchest and most delicious fare. 
Their ornamental clothing is furnished by the sea- 
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otter, an animal which seeips peciiliai' to the shores 
of the northern Pacific. Unlike the coarse tegument 
of other marine animals, his skin or fur, in richness, 
softness,, and beauty, rivals that of the ennine itself. 
The natives are almost, in continual’chase of him, 
whjch is carried on with great difficulty, as he 
moves with a rapidity wtth which no boat can 
kesp pace. But he is subject to the fatal necessity 
of coming up jit short intervals for respii’ation; 
under favemr of which occasions he is surrounded 
and struck. The young cubs have only a coarse 
white hair, which gradually im])roves till, at a certain 
age, it arrives at perfection, and then is of a deep 
rich black colour, witli streaks of silvery white ; but 
as the animal grows old, the colour changes to a 
dingy brown. The chief object of Euro]>ean trade 
is for these skins; tl:e demand for which in China is 
almost unlimited, though the Chinese are extremely 
fastidious as to their quality. 

By these resources a population is supported, 
which, though it cannot be compared with that of a 
civilized society, is much more demise than that of 
the interior districts. The subjects of Callicum were 
estimated, at 10,000; those of Wicananish at 13,000, 
while Tatootehe ruled an island containing 3000. 
The government appeared nearly absolute ; and 
Maquilla ruled the outer villages by vice-queens, 
consisting chiefly of his own relations, his mother, 
grandmother, and sisters. The lower class were 
little better than slaves, being eftiployed in humble 
and menial offices. They imesented the usual 
American features, flat visages, high cheek-bones, 
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and small eyes; but their complexion, as formerly 
noticed, instead of the deep irnbrowned red which pre¬ 
vails over the New World, was almost as fair as that of 
Europeans. This indeed could be ill discerned when 
they were in full dress for war, festival, or the pur¬ 
suit of the whale, when their visages, besmeared 
with large stripes of red ochre, streaming with fish- 
oil, and sometimes glittering with a species of black 
sand, became perfectly hideous; but when they could 
be caught in any species of dishabille, which, with 
the ladies especially, was rare and difficult, they were 
by no means devoid of some personal attractions. 
The female sex behaved with a modesty and propriety 
which is very rare, especially in Western America. 
This particularly appeared, when, as a large party of 
them rowed past in a boat, a rash young man leaped 
into it; upon which they all, with one movement, threw 
themselves into the sea, and swam to land. In these 
tribes was strikingly observed the xisual phenomenon 
of savage manners,—^mildness and even amenity in 
domestic intercourse, combined with the fiercest and 
direst enmity rgainst all whom they viewed as 
national enemies. Yet the belief that they actual¬ 
ly fed on the bodies of their slaughtered foes has 
been perhaps too hastily formed. The exhibition 
of mangled limbs for sale is doubtless abundantly 
horrid; but the very circumstance of these being 
sometimes presented in., a dried and shrivelled state 
appears to imply, that they were destined rather as 
savage trophies thkn for the darker purpose suspect¬ 
ed. It is, however, said to have positively been 
confessed by Maquilla, that, for the mere gratification 
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of his.palate, he monthly killed and ate.a slave, 
caiight hy running blindfold among a circle of these 
unfortunate victims; but if we must really believe 
this, perhaps it may be considered rather as a mad 
caprice of this much-extolled chief, than as a general 
the nation* 

the voyage of Cajitain Meai*es had not the 
North-West Passage at all for its object, and he had 
no instructions to make any inquiry into that cele¬ 
brated question, he has annexed to his narrative a 
memoir which revived in England the idea and ex¬ 
pectation of its being actually found. The whole of 
this high north-west coast, as observed both by him 
and by those who sailed under his direction, was 
found to present no sort of continuity, but to be 
everywhere broken by large islands and by deep 
sounds and channels. The imin’ession thus arose, 
that it was not a continent at all, but formed 
pai-t of an immense archi 2 >elago of islands; and it 
appeared not improbable, that the whole space to 
Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s Straits might be of the 
same character, and that through, these numerous 
cliaunels a jiassage might open from the Pacific to 
the Atlaptic. The discoveries made by Hearne, with 
some other observations transmitted from Hudson’s 
Bay, tended to fortify this impression. 

Swayed by these considerations, the British govern¬ 
ment determined to fit out j fresh expedition for the 
purpose of thoroughly exploring North-West Ame¬ 
rica in reference to this grand object. The command 
was very judiciously intrusted Ito Captain Vancouver, 


custmn of 
‘though 
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an officer trained in the school of Cook, whom .he had 
accompanied in his last voyage, and thus possessed 
already an extensive knowledge of the coasts which 
he was appointed to explore. He was also intrusted 
with the subsidiary object of resuming possession of 
the forts which had been seized by the Spaniards, 
but which, by recent tres-iy, they had agreed to cede. 

Captain Vancouver sailed from Britain in 1700, 
and in the following year reached the Sandwich 
Islands. Several years were spent by him between 
these islands and the north-western main; the whole 
line of which he examined in the most complete 
manner that perhaps any coast was ever surveyed. 
Instructed not to encroach on any point where the 
Spaniards had formed settlements, or to which they 
seemed to have a legitimate claim, he began his sur- 
ve*y from Cape Mendicirio, in about 41°. The natives 
of this coast appeared to have little that was savage, 
either in appearance or behaviour. Their colour was 
light olive, and their features almost European. Van¬ 
couver sailed northward to the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
a space of 219 Ij^agues; during which he never lost 
sight of the surf which dashed on the shore, took 
daily either one or two observations of meridional 
altitude, and noted the position of all conspicuous 
points. He was thus enabled to lay down with 
perfect accuracy a coast, the form and direction of 
which had hitherto been almost conjectm-ak He 
sought in vain any opening which-could afford to his 
vessels the slightest shelter; the whole coast pre¬ 
sented a close impenetrable barrier against any 
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approach from the sea. Vancouver then entered the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca, and in the course of his 
voyages ascertained that it was the entrance into a 
long narrow channel, having the continent on the east, 
and on the west an extensive island, ra which were 
situated both Nootka and the territory of Wicananish. 
To this island were given the joint names of himself 
and of Quadra, a Spanish navigator then employed in 
a similar survey. The sound, which received the 
name of Queen Charlotte, opened, at its north-w^estern 
exti'emity, into the wide exjianse of the Pacific, and 
offered no prospect of a j>assage across America. 

The greatest j>art, however, of Ca])tain Vancouver’s 
time was employed in exploring that labyrinth of 
islands, sounds, and inlets, which extend between 
the fiftieth and sixtieth degrees of latitude — Queen 
Charlotte, Prince of Wales* Duke of York, arlh 
Admiralty Islands; Cross Sound, Duke of York’s 
Sound, Admiralty Inlet, &c. None of them could 
escape the diligence of our navigator, who trac¬ 
ed all to their head, and ascertained that the coast 
was throughout continuous. Stilj, farther on he 
ascended Cook’s River, as it w.as called, and found 
it to be aldose Soiuid. His okservations, now com¬ 
bined with those which he had made in company 
with Cook, effected the survey of this coast, and 
established that there was in it no oijening or passage 
by which it was possible to penetrate into the western 
waters. Vancouver found at home some reluctance 
to receive his testimony, and complains of the enthu¬ 
siasm of modern c/ojre#-philosopIiy, which refused to 
admit the iHJst-ascertained facts militating against 
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its theories; but the a(xuracy of his report is now 
universally acknowledged. 

Russia, from the time when Behring and Tchiri- 
kow discovered the extreme coasts of North-Western 
America, laid* claim to that coast as a portion of her 
territory. She even began early to attempt forming 
settlements there; huh when Cook was on these 
shores, aU her efforts, through the enmity of ..the 
savage natives, had been unsuccessful and even 
disastrous. They have since renewed these under 
more favourable auspices ; and their claim to a large 
extent of tliis angle of America has been recognised 
in the di])lomacy of civilized Europe. Not only, 
however, did they leave to the British flag the glory 
of exploring nearly the whole extent of the coast, 
and fixing its bearings and its boundaries, but also 
ihore especially the search on this side of the world 
for a North-Western Passage. At length, Russia 
began to feel that this was. her proper province. 
An expedition was prepared, not, however, by the 
government, but by a patriotic individual of vast 
opulence. Count Romanzoff. That nobleman fitted 
out Lieutenant Kotzebue, son to the celebrated dra¬ 
matic writer of that name, with a small armament; 
destined, however, not to cross the diflicult and en¬ 
cumbered tract of Siberia, but to make the circuit by 
Cape-Horn; for Russia must more than circum¬ 
navigate the globe before she can reach by sea that 
distant extremity of her shores. To accomplish this 
extensive voyage, ‘Kotzebue was sent with an equip¬ 
ment more commensurate with the infant efforts 
of modem navigation, than with the grand scale 
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on which naval discoveries have since been con¬ 
ducted. The whole array consisted of the Rurick, 
a vessel of a hundred tons, and twenty-two men, 
among whom were a surgeon and botanist. The 
Rurick touched at Plymouth, which it left on the 
ISth^ctober, 1815. * It then proceeded by the At¬ 
lantic round Cape-Horn, and, after touching at 
Easter Island and some other detached spots, but 
not at any of the^great groups of the Pacific, arrived 
on the 19 th June, 1816, at Awatcha. Kotzebue soon 
pushed to the northward, and on the 30th July had 
passed Behring’s Straits and Cape Prince of Wales. 
He found himself on a low shore, covered with lux¬ 
uriant herbage, and seemingly well-peopled. The na¬ 
tives had tolerable wooden houses; which, however, 
they abandoned on the approach of the Russians, and 
whenever they were seen, appeared fierce and hostile, 
making hideous grimaces, with menacing gestures and 
attitudes: their appearance, like that of all the in¬ 
habitants of this shore, was filthy and disgusting. 

Kotzebue, on the 1st August, saw on his right, in 
about lat. 68“, a broad passage, witliu a rapid current 
running into it, which inspired him with the hope 
that he might be at the mouth of the great and long- 
sought-for passage. He accordingly entered, mounted 
a hill, and, looking to the eastward, saw nothing but 
sea within the utmost scope of the eye. He devoted 
a fortn^ht to making the .complete circuit of tkis 
great Sound, to which, by just title, he affixed his 
name. No opening, however, <tf any consequence 
was found, except one in a quarter which made it 
almost certainly appear to communicate with Norton 
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Sound, on the Pacific coast, and which was thus of 
no significance in reference to the question of a pas¬ 
sage to the Atlantic. 

The Russians had scarcely entered this inlet, when 
they received'a visit from the natives. These last were 
in five boats, each of which had eight or ten men, 
and in their first approach uttered loud cries ; but, 
seeing the Russians approach in friendly but cau¬ 
tious guise, they squatted down in a large circle, 
and with looks of mingled distrust, curiosity, and 
astonishment. Kotzebue entered into the circle, and 
made a distribution of tobacco; when, to his great 
surprise, these peojde, who were supposed strangers 
to all the habits of civilized life, drew out their 
pipes, and showed themselves fully initiated in all 
the mysteries of smoking. This they had learned 
from the Tchutchi. Their delight rose to its highest 
pitch on the presentation of knives and scissors ; the 
host of which, being quite a now article, was passed 
from hand to hand, and its temper tried on the hair 
of each of the party. They were fomid to belong to 
the remarkable race of the Esquimaux, who occupy 
the whole of the shores of Arctic America, eveiy- 
where braving the frightful rigour of its climate, 
clothing themselves in the skins and feeding on the 
fat and blood of the huge amphibia with which 
nature has so profusely stocked those seas,—a dirty, 
merry, good-hiunbured, flat-faced, ugly race, nbt desti¬ 
tute of curiosity or intelligence. 

Before Kotzebile emerged from this Sound, he 
found that the best part of the season had been, 
perhaps injudiciously, consumed in its examination. 
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He thought it now too late, or at least did not at¬ 
tempt, to penetrate farther to the north ; but, crossing 
to Asia, spent some time among the Tchutchi, whence 
he proceeded to Oonalashka, and then to winter along 
the Coral Islands of the Pacific. He returned next 
seasor^to Behring’s StVaits; but found his health so 
much impaired as to render, him unfit to stand the 
rigours of the Arctic Circle, in consequence of which 
he turned back, and directed his way homewards. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DISCOTERIES MADE IN AND FROM HUDSON’S BAY. 

Voyage of 'Fox—of James—Seltlement of Hudson’s Bay—the 
Hudson’s Bay Company—Voyage hy Knight—by Middleton— 
by Moor and Smith — Hearne’s Journey to the Northern Ocean 
—Mackenzie’s Journeys to the North and the West. 

The report of Baffin, on his return from his last 

voyage, seems to have strongly impressed the public 

with the belief, that nothing further could be hoped 

from the great hay or sea which divides its name 

between him and Davis. The chief attention was now 
«• 

directed to Hudson’s Bay; but this soon came to be 
as much at least in the view of settlement and com¬ 
merce as of discovery. Before any decisive steps, 
however, were taken with these last objects, ano¬ 
ther spirited attempt was made to reach the Paci¬ 
fic through the yet u^fsplored channels of. this im¬ 
mense bay. Luke Fox, a bold and enterprising sailor, 
with some rather ^misplaced pretensions to literature 
and wit, was seized with an enthusiastic zeal in the 
cause, and, through the influence of Sir Thomas Roe, 
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Sir John Worsenholm, and other gentlemen, who had 
never ceased to be the patrons of northern navigation, 
he obtained from Charles I. the' use of a vessel, being 
even desired to make a choice of any which would 
best suit his purpose. He pitched upon the Charles, 
a piimace of eighty tdns and twenty men, and went 
ourprovided, not with the ship only, but with ample 
stores,—beef, beer, wheaten bread, Iceland ling, sack, 
aquavitae, spices, sugar, S 3 aaips, gums, plaster, and purg¬ 
ing pills; the whole being reckoned a sufficient supply 
for eighteen months. The king, moreover, in parting, 
presented him with a map of all his predecessors’ dis¬ 
coveries, and with a letter to the Emperor of Japan. 

Fox left Dej)tford on the 5th May, 1631, and on the 
20th June arrived at the opening of Lumley’s Inlet. 
Through these straits and the obstacles which they 
presented he pushed with extraordinary ardour. One 
of his officers asking, whyhe was in such furious 
haste ? he replied, “ Jt fared with him as with the 
mackarell-men of London, who must hasten to mar¬ 
ket before the fish stinke.” In fact, there was little 
time to lose before the closing of j^he short arctic 
summer. As soon as he had reached Salisbury 
Island, aqji the sea began to open upon him, he re¬ 
marked the extraordinary aberration of the compass 
which, he observes, “ doth almost lose his sensitive 
part,” and respecting which he forms some rather fan¬ 
ciful theories. It may be ow|i^, he supposes, to “ the 
sharpness of the air interposiitg between the needle 
and his sensitive pointor elsewhere he conjectures, 
“ here may be some mountains df the one side or the 
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other, whose mineral may detaine the nimblenesse of 
the needle’s moving to his respective point; but this 
I leave to philosophywhich, after all, cannot say 
much more on the subject. Under the titles also of 
“ henban and petit dancers” he describes the brilliant 
coruscations of the aurora borealis, with which the 
northern skies were lighted. 

Fox, about the beginning of August, found himself 
on the eastern coast of Hudson’s Bay, and in that 
great northern opening called the Welcome. The 
tide, which here came down from the north, led to 
the well-grounded presumption, that there must be 
an open passage through which it came; but, instead 
of acting upon this just view of the subject, he, for 
very insufficient reasons, was induced to move south¬ 
ward. lie entered Nelson’s River, where Button had 
wintered, and explored several other inlets, till he be¬ 
came satisfied that nothing of what he sought was to 
be found in that <piarter. H,e then again steered 
nortliward across the bay, till he came to Cai’ey’s 
Swan’s Nest, on the southern point of Southampton 
Island. He then.sailed along the eastern shore of that 
great mass of land, through the large opening which 
from him has since been named the Fox Channel; but, 
on reaching a point which he designated by the name 
of “ Fox’s Farthest,” the season was found too much 
advanced to admit of his proceeding farther in such a 
latitude. Hereupon he^drew the conclusion^ “that 
he had made a scurvy voyage of it,” and gave up 
farther thought of northern adventure. Yet he had 
already twice, first in* the Welcome, and then in his 
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own channel, been in a fair train for important disco¬ 
veries, if he had not allowed himself to be unseason¬ 
ably drawn off in other directions. 

Meantime the merchants of Bristol, always ambi¬ 
tious to rival London, and regarding Aftierica some¬ 
what jis their peculiar sphere, fitted out a separate 
expedition, and gave the command of it to Captain 
Janies. They asked only from the king, and ob¬ 
tained without (Jifficulty, a letter to the emperor 
of Japan. The two expeditions seem, however, 
to have been more ambitious to rival than to aid 
each other. Fox, who met James near the mouth 
of the Welcome, holds somewhat light of his attain¬ 
ments. He admits him, indeed, to have been a 
practitioner in the mathematics, who understood the 
art of calculating and observing; but the merchant^ 
in his apprehension, had not shown much wisdom, 
when, on account of these speculative qualities, they 
selected a man who knew not how to steer a ship, 
especially through such perilous latitudes. James 
very coolly, however, told Fox, that he was going to 
the emperor of Japan with letters frohi his majesty; 
to which the other replied, not without some good 
ground, “’But you are out of the way to Japan, for 
this is not it.” Soon after, James was oveptaken by 
severe gales, and being unaccustomed to, and unskilled 
in steering his way through fhe huge masses of ice 
which were tossing about in Sveiy direction, he could 
not preserve the ship from repeated.and severe shocks, 
which made her more than onceJ)e given up for lost; 
however, without much skill or activity on his part, 
some seasonable circumstance always occurred to re- 
. %V)L. II. I 
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lieve her. Moving continually to the southward, he 
came at last to the bay bearing his own name, which 
forms the most southern extremity of Hudson’s Bay; 
and here the crew, hopeless of returning to Britain, 
made up their mind to winter on what is now called 
Charlton’s Island. On this spot, in lat. 52°, several de¬ 
grees south of Edinburgh, they suffered an extremity of 
cold the most severe almost of any on record. Very 
little either of skill or knowledge appears to have 
been employed in warding off its efl'ects ; yet the facts 
seem sufficient to establish the very great difference 
of temperature between the old and the new conti¬ 
nents. The sailors were frozen all over, faces, hair, 
and ajiparel; noses and fingers became suddenly as 
white as paper, and blisters were raised as large as 
walnuts. The plasters froze at their wounds, and 
the sack in its way to their mouths. All their liquids 
at length became solid, and were cut with a hatchet: 
the ice reached within a yard of the fire. This severe 
cold, with the other disadvantageous circumstances, 
produced in spring the usual effect of a severe attack 
of scurvy; an<h the death of the caqienter greatly 
damped their prospects of being able to refit the 
vessel. However, in April it was necessary that all 
hands should go to work, and, proceeding with com¬ 
mendable activity, they made her ready for sea on the 
1st of July. Much was suffered from ice in navi¬ 
gating the bay, and, on' approaching the mouth of the 
straits, all on board concurred in the opinion that no 
time was to be lost pi bending their way homeward. 
On this judgment they forthwith acted, and on the 23d 
October arrived at Bristol, when they made the most 
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gloomy report as to the possibility or comfort of any 
arctic navigation to India. 

It had not hitherto, unless in the abortive attempt 
of FroJnsher, been made an object to colonize these" 
extreme northern shores of America. * The boldest 
settle^ shrunk fx-om tile view of this desolate region, 
where life could scarcely be •maintained against the 
di’eadfiil intensity of cold, and whei’e the soil, under 
no cultm-e, could Jxe mxwle to yield either luxuries for 
commei-ce, or even necessaries for the subsistence of 
£Uiy considei’able body of emigrants. Natui’e, how¬ 
ever, who studiously compensates her good and ill, 
had hei’e pi’ovided a home for vast cx’owds of the ani- 
m.al cTeation, and had fenced them against the climate 
by a covering, the splendour and rich softness of which 
art cannot I’ival. The furs of the north, without anj^ 
aid from art, afford to man at once his most comfortable 
and magnificent attii’e. The fui-ti-cide, thei’efore, offei’- 
ed a fair promise of wealth. The Fi’ench, who were 
then masters of Canada, seemed the peojxle within 
whose sphei’e it natui’ally lay; and Gi’osseliez, an en- 
terjxrising individual, undertook a voynge, and landed 
in Nelson’s River, whei’e he found, it is said, a few 
settlci's fitjni Roston, reduced to a very miserable 
state. Having made a survey of the country, he 
drew up a statement, which he laid before the French 
coui’t, representing the great advantages which might 
be derived from a settlement ‘upon this coast. I'he 
French cabinet, prepossessed by the doleful nari"ative 
of Jarnes’s suffei'ings, ti’eated the,])roject cOs visionaxy, 
and turxxed a deaf ear to his I’epeated and urgent re¬ 
presentations. Hut Mr Montague, the English mi- 
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nister at Paris, took a different view of the matter, 
and sent Grosseliez with a letter to Prince Rupert,— 
an enterprising individual, always ready to patronize 
anypublic-spirited scheme. Prince Rupert, represent¬ 
ing to the king the fair promise of this undertaking, 
obtained the grant of a ship with which Captain 
Zachariah Gillam, accoiPpanied by Grosseliez, set sail 
in the summer of 1668. Gillam, in September of 
that year, arrived in Hudson’s Bay, and, entering a 
river to which he gave the name of Rupert, erected a 
small stone fort, which he named Fort Charles, but 
which did not ultimately become a leading position. 
Next year the Prince obtained from Charles a charter 
in favour of himself and nine other persons, conveying 
an exclusive right to form settlements, and carry on 
Irade in Hudson’s Bay. This corporation, formed 
upon princij)les then prevalent, but wliich have been re¬ 
nounced in most other instances, remains in its utmost 
force, and continues to shut thiii part of the dominions 
of Britain against the great body of her people. For¬ 
ster alleges, tliat the Company have made a most in¬ 
ordinate use of their jn'ivilege; that in exchange for 
the value of £4000 of British goods exjmrted, furs 
and other articles have been received fro'm the In¬ 
dians which sell in England for £120,000, making a 
profit of three thousand per cent. According to other 
accounts the one sum is not quite so small, nor the 
other so enormous; anti the profits have been proba¬ 
bly diminishing fpin the effects of rivalry and of the 
knowledge gradually acquired by the Indians. After 
allowance is made for the expenses of forts and ship¬ 
ping, and for the mismanagement to which all such 
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associations are liable, it becomes very credible, that 
the clear proceeds may be by no means of an enor¬ 
mous magnitude. 

This Company, by their charter, were taken bound 
to use their most strenuous e.x:ertions ‘for the disco¬ 
very of the Strait of Aniau and the north-west pas¬ 
sage ; notwithstanding which it has been confidently 
avfirred, that all their efforts were devoted to the pre¬ 
vention of any such discovery. Pleavne, however, 
alleges that Dobbs, Robson, and other zealots in this 
cause, threw indiscriminately upon the Company the 
blame of eveiy failure, howevco- inevitable. They 
certainly did something, though not always with the 
best grace. John Knight, who had been governor of 
one of their forts, having heard of a rich mine of coj)- 
per oil a navigable river to tlje northward, came ovej; 
to England, and solicited from the Company an expe¬ 
dition for the purpose of discovering this mine and 
the Strait of Anian. * The Company were found ex¬ 
tremely cold on the subject; but Knight, animated 
by enthusiastic zeal, warned them of his determination 
of appealing to the crown, and even bringing their 
charter into doubt, if they refused to fulfil this part of 
its terms.* The Company were thus at length impelled 
to apply themselves to fit out an expedition, which 
they did, in 1721, on a very liberal scale. It consisted 
of two yessels, the naval command of which was com¬ 
mitted to Barlow and Vaughan ; but the entire direc¬ 
tion of the expedition, with a view; to its objects, was 
intrusted to Knight. A year .elapsed without any 
tidings; but as they had been provided with a porta¬ 
ble house, and a good store of provisions, it was not 
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at first thought possible that any serious accident 
could have befallen them. Another year, however, 
elapsed, and, notwithstanding the sanguine hopes of 
some that they might have passed into the Pacific, 
and be coming round by Cape Horn, serious alarms 
began to be felt. Captain Scroggs, of the Whalebone, 
was sent out to seek traces of them; but he arrived 
late, and is alleged not to have made a very strict 
search: certainly he learned nothing whatever. Up¬ 
wards of forty years elapsed, and then the sad secret 
of their fate was disclosed. In 1767, two whale¬ 
fishing boats, which had been sent to Marble Island, 
near the entrance of the Welcome, discovered a new 
harbour there; and on landing, the ground appeared 
strewed with the memorials of that dreadful catas¬ 
trophe,—guns, anchors, cables, bricks, and many other 
articles, which, being of no use to the natives, had been 
lying there ever since. They even traced some re¬ 
mains of the house, and at length discovered the bot¬ 
toms of the two ships lying under water. Two years 
after, Hearne met here a party of Esquimaux, several 
of whom, being very old, remembered all the parti¬ 
culars of this sad tragedy. The English had arrived 
late in the year, and with the ships apparently much 
damaged : but on landing they immediately began put¬ 
ting up the house. They were again seen in the fol¬ 
lowing spring; but their original number of fifty had 
been greatly reduced by severe sickness. They were, 
however, very busy, the natives knew not well in what; 
doubtless in endeaveuring to refit their vessels; but 
they do not appear to have succeeded; for at the end 
of the summer they were still found on the same 
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spot, 'and their number, by sickness and scarcity, 
reduced to twenty. During the winter the Esqui¬ 
maux lived near them, and often supplied them with 
their own coarse provision of train-oil and blubber. 
In spring the natives removed to anothfer part of the 
coast, and did not return till summer, when they found 
only five survivors, reduced <o the last extremity of 
famine. Having purchased from the Esquimaux 
some seal’s flesh and blubber, they began to eat with 
such imprudent eagerness, that three died in conse¬ 
quence. I'he remaining two lived many days longer, 
and frequently went to the toj) of a neighbouring 
rock, where they gazed long to the south and the 
east, in hoj)es of some sxiccour ai)pearing; and when 
none was discov^ered, they sat down close together 
and wept bitterly. At length one died, and the othei^ 
in attempting to dig his grave, fell down and expired 
above him. 

After so gloomy a close of this expedition, the 
spirit of discovery slumbered till 1737, when it was 
rekindled by the ardent zeal of Mr Dobbs, a gentle¬ 
man of property and influence, intimately connected 
with government. In that year he prevailed with the 
Company*to fit out two small vessels; but no account 
was ever published of their proceedings, and they are 
said not to have reached beyond lat. 62^*, which 
would place them only at the entrance of the Wel¬ 
come. Captain Middleton, liowever, an officer long 
in the employment of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
now entered into a correspondepce with Dobbs, and 
stated many reasons which convinced him of a pas¬ 
sage being practicable. Dobbs hereupon denounced 
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the Hudson’s Bay Company as persons who were 
using their utmost efforts to prevent free navigation 
in any part of the Bay, lest it should lead to the 
breaking up of their monopoly. He represented 
them as even renouncing the produce of rich mines 
and fisheries, lest that produce should be shared 
by their countrymen. He besought therefore the 
Lords of the Admiralty to take the matter into their 
own hands, and to fit out an expedition, in which 
the Coinj)any should have no share or influence. 
After much solicitation, the Admiralty at length 
granted him the Furnace bomb-ketch to be employ¬ 
ed in this service; and it was placed by Mr Dobbs 
under the command of Middleton, in whom he re¬ 
posed the most implicit reliance. Though much was 
afterwards said and written on Middleton’s expedi¬ 
tion, the public has never l)een favoured with any 
very distinct or connected narrative of its progress. 
He could not, it appears, get out of Churchill River, 
where he had wintered, till the 1st Jfily, 1742. He 
then proceeded directly up the Welcome, in lat. 65° 
12', when he discovered a bold headland, within 
which was found what he calls a river, but evidently 
a sound called the Wager, six or eight nales wide. 
He ascended it fifty or sixty miles, partly in the ship 
and partly by land, but found no large opening, 
and no tide except what entered with himself from 
the east. As black whales, however, which had not 
been seen at the mouth of the Sound, appeared 
here, the surmise arcjse, whether these must not have 
come from a western ocean. The lieutenant and 
master were therefore sent to explore an inlet, which 
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branched out northward from the main channel. 
They spent four days in this search, and explored 
Deer Sound, so called from the abundance of those 
animals, and Savage Sound, from a party of the 
natives there met with; hut without being able to 
trace any opening, or any tide hut that which came 
in from Hudson’s Bay. Middleton now determined, 
perhaps somewhat hastily, to give up the search in 
what he still cqptinued to call the IVager, and to 
steer for the o])en Welcome. He had not proceeded 
far, when another “ fair Cape” appeared, with the 
land beyond it, bending to the north-west. The 
most sanguine hopes hence arose, that this might be 
the north-eastern j)oint of America, and that heyond 
these might he free ])assage to the northern and then 
to the Pacific ocean. They called it therefore Capg 
Hope; but by twelve next day their hopes were 
blasted, and the name belied hy the discovery. 
They were in a wide* hay enclosed on every side, to 
which the difeppointed commander gave the name 
of Repulse Bay. His attention was then drawn to 
a strait to the eastward, whicli, crd^iS5d by ice from 
side to side, was denominated the Frozen Strait. 
On a survey taken from the highest mountain in the 
vicinity, it appeared to be from four to seven leagues 
broad, and sixteen to eighteen long, full of large and 
small islands and shoals, which were all united to 
each other by masses of iCe. Through this strait 
there came a strong tide, which Middleton, however, 
believed to be only that which, entered by Hudson’s 
Straits, and which, being brought by this circuitous 
channel into the Welcome, appeared there as a dif- 
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ferent and even contrary tide to that which, from 
the same original quarter, came through the bay into 
the Welcome. 

With this report Middleton returned to England, 
proclaiming that every chance of discovering a pas¬ 
sage to India through Hudson’s Bay was completely 
at an end. Dobbs, hoivever, was ill disposed to 
acquiesce in this account of the matter, and wrote 
several letters, urging that, by pushing farther north, 
a passage might still be found. Middleton argued, 
that “ if there was, it must be impassable for the ice, 
and from the narrowness of any such, in 67“ or 68° 
degrees of latitude, it can be clear of ice only for a 
week in the year, and many years not clear at all.” 
However willing to give every aid, he declared his 
determination “ not to venture himself that way 
again.” Doubts and suspicions, however, still filled 
the mind of Dobbs, and they wei’e blown into a flame 
by an anonymous letter I’eceived from two indivi¬ 
duals, who told him, “ all nature cried aloud there 
was a passagethat this “ script” was intended to 
open liis eyes and sliow him “ the discoverer’s pranks.” 
They could not bear that so glorious an object should 
die through the mercenary baseness of its conductor. 
They were ready to venture their fortunes, their 
lives, their all, in another attempt, and they assured 
him that “ they were no inconsiderable persons,” 
Dobbs soon sought tliehi out, and they proved to 
be the smgeon and clerk of the vessel. He held a 
conference with them, and found their views too 
congenial with his own not to be embraced with the 
utmost ardour. Middleton was arraigned as a traitor 
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who had received a bribe of £5000 from the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company, and had set out with a full 
resolution to stifle the discovery. It was asserted, 
that at the table of the {Governor of Churchill Fort 
he said, in jn-esence of some of his officers, that “ he 
would make the voyaj^i, and none on board should 
know whether there was a •passage or not, and that 
he* would be a better friend to the Company than 
ever.” The Wager was pointed oxit as the channel 
in which there might be the greatest hopes; yet, 
when some of the officers doubted Middleton’s ob¬ 
stinate conclusion of its being a river, “ he rated the 
clerk as a double-tongued rascal, would cane the 
lieutenant, broomstick the master, and lash any 
others” that should hazard such doubts. He was 
also said to have refused t^ bring home, or to hold 
any intercoiirse with two Indians who came on 
board, .and from whom some of the officers gleaned 
interesting notices respecting the Coppermine River 
and the sea to the north, and even procured a map 
showing the way thither. 

There seems to have been much‘f^sehood, or at 
least exaggeration, in these charges against Middleton, 
whose observations have been generally confirmed by 
subsequent navigators. He appears only to have 
used some imprudent expressions, and to have betray¬ 
ed rather an immoderate anxiety, that, after such a 
navigator as he had failed, no one else should attempt 
to follow in the same track. Dqbbs, deeply prepos¬ 
sessed on the subject, adopted with the most ardent 
zeal all the opinions most hostile to Middleton, and 
proclaimed, that “ the demonstrations of there being 
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a passage are as strong now as they well can be 
without actual passing it.” He succeeded in inspiring 
the public with the same belief, and in kindling a zeal 
which had never risen so high on any former occa¬ 
sion. Parliament voted a reward of L.20,000, equal 
to L.50,000 at the present time, to be paid to the 
undertakers in case of their di.scovering the passage. 
A committee was formed to raise L.10,000, in shares 
of L.lOO each ; and when there was some deficiency 
in the amount, it was made up by the members. With 
this was fitted out the Dobbs and California, of 180 
and 140 tons respectively, which were placed under 
the command of Ca])tains Moor and Smith. The offi¬ 
cers and men were encouraged not only by extra pay, 
but by the promised reward of L.500 to the captains, 
.L.200 to the mates, and proportional sums to other 
grades in case of success. 

The expedition sailed on the 20th May, 1746, and 
on tlie 18th June had cleared the Orkneys. Foui‘ days 
after they had a dreadful alarm of fire, which caused 
them, Ellis sa 3 's, “ to hear all the varieties of sea- 
eloquence, cries, prayers, curses, and scolding, ming¬ 
led together.” The fire being in the cabin, close to 
the powder, kept them in dreadful alarm, till it was 
happily extinguished. In the Straits they had to 
make their way through dreadful mountains of ice, 
which, with other obstructions, prevented them from 
reaching Marble Island till the 2d August, and the 
season being so far advanced, they determined to make 
south, and winter in. Nelson’s River. The cold of 
this station seems to have fallen little short of that 
experienced by Captain Parry in his Arctic winters. 
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According to Ellis, all liquors under spirit-proof were 
converted into a perfectly solid mass, and broke the 
vessels, even of copper, which held them. Brandy 
and spirits of wine were converted into the con¬ 
sistence of oil. Though they kejrt a "fire-place six 
feet long, and threw into it a horse-load of wood 
at once, they could not prevent the walls and win¬ 
dows from freezing; and in the morning they found 
themselves often ^ozen to their beds. If a door was 
opened, the cold vapour rushed in, and was converted 
into snow. When the fingers were applied to any 
species of metal, they immedijitely froze, and left the 
skill adhering to it. A servant having a])])]ied his 
finger to stop up a bottle, was obliged to have the 
part cut off which he had so imprudently used as a 
cork. However, by building^lodges in the forest, 1)}^ 
warm clothing, and other wise precautions, they 
escajied those tireadful consequences under which 
Captain James’s party suffered so severely. Their 
chief afiliction was from the scurvy, “ that foul and 
fatal distemper,” which is ascribed chiefly, but per¬ 
haps rather too hastily, to the allowaTiSTof two casks 
of brandy for the celebration of Christmas. All 
unctions and fomentations were found of no avail, 
and relief was afforded only by fresh provisions and 
tar-water; but Ellis learned, that by the mere copious 
use of spruce beer, the forts escaped almost wholly 
this destructive malady, and* out of their population 
of a hundred, would sometimes no,t bury one in seven 
years. 

A party of Esquimaux were met with during this 
season, and are represented under exactly the same 
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colours as we shall find them more fully painted by 
the recent expeditions,—^ugly, good-humoured, friend¬ 
ly, well-clothed in seal and deer skins, and living on 
fat and train-oil, which they preferred to all other 
food. Even a boy, who had been bred at one of the 
forts from his early years, and accustomed to European 
food, on seeing a seal cut, eagerly licked the oil as it 
flowed, exclaiming, “ Oh what a fine country is mine, 
where I could have this in plenty!” The Indians in 
the neighbourhood of the fort appeared to Ellis a 
corrupted and stunted race, ruined by an inordinate 
use of the brandy supplied to them by the traders. 
They were meagre, small, and indolent; while the in¬ 
land Indians, Mdio will not taste bx'andy, are a tall, ro¬ 
bust, and active jxeople. Their attachment to their 
relations appeared very striking, yet seems not very 
consistent with the jxractice of putting their aged 
])arents to death; but this is said to be an act of 
obedience which the latter require from their off"- 
spring. “ The grave of the old person being dug, he 
goes into it, and after having conversed and smoked 
a pipe, and periiaps drank a dram or two with his 
children, signifies he is ready ; whereupon two of the 
children put a thong about his neck, one standing on 
one side Ojiid the other opposite, and pull violently 
till he is strangled ; then cover him with earth, and 
over that erect a kind of rough monument of stones.” 

The expedition began to move from their winter- 
quarters in the beginning of June, but it was nearly 
the end of that month before they could get into the 
open sea. Before July had closed they were at the 
mouth of the Wager, and made it their first task 
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to explore thoroughly that great inlet. About ten 
miles from the entrance it narrows into a strait, 
through which the tide rushes like a sluice or cata¬ 
ract. They ascended it 150 miles, and found it still 
as salt as the sea; but at length it was* traced up to 
two river.s, neither of which was navigable. After, 
this failure, a council was 4ield to deliberate what 
step they were next to take. Several, among whom 
Ellis particularly,ranks himself, urged, that the sea¬ 
son not being yet quite passed, they should push on, 
and endeavour to effect something corresponding to 
their costly equipment and the highly-raised expec¬ 
tations of the iniblic ; that the strong tide which 
came down the \\T‘lcome had much appearance of 
being derived from the Polar Sea; that Repulse Bay 
had not yet been thoroughly examined, and that, 
other openings might be found by careful examina¬ 
tion. Other arguments prevailed with the majority, 
who, Mr Ellis suspects, “ began to be tired of so 
much labour and hardship, and were inclined to put 
an end to the voyage as soon as they could.” They 
merely, therefore, examined more t’arSiilly one or 
two of the Sounds connected with the Wager, and 
then determined to bend their way home, where they 
arrived on the 14th October. I find no record how 
they were received by Mr Dobbs, or by the public. 
It appears abundantly clear, that nothing done by 
them had brought to an issue that grand question 
which they had been commissioned to solve, and re¬ 
specting which the public felt such intense interest; 
yet no measures were taken to renew or complete the 
search. The high-raised hopes of the public seem by 
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this disappointment to have been thoroughly chilled; 
and the whole question of a North-West Passage 
for a considerable time sunk into oblivion. 

If, as is alleged, the Hudson’s Bay Company felt 
for some time' an unworthy jealousy of any attempts 
to exjdore the coasts which they had assumed as their 
own, their sentiments setm ultimately to have become 
much more liberal. Hearne declares, that he never 
saw any thing among them but the,most cordial zeal 
to promote these objects. He was commissioned by 
them, in the year 1769, to undertake a land-joumey 
to the northward, with a view of tracing the famous 
Coppermine, of observing the numbers and economy 
of the Indian tribes, and, finally, of the old question, 
whether there was a passage across the continent ? 
Hearne was furnished with two Europeans, who 
proved to be of very little use; and his chief depen¬ 
dence was on Captain Chawchinahaw, and eight or 
ten northern Indians, who unddrtook to be his guides 
and providers. He carried with him nothing,, but 
one change of clothes, some necessary inqdements, 
and an outline map, which he was to fill up with a 
delineation of the country through which he passed. 
He soon, however, found himself reduced to a very 
uncomfortable dependence on his Indian guides, who 
did not conduct themselves with much discretion. 
Though by no means unskilful in hunting, they were 
impelled to it only by the most urgent necessity; 
and, even when a, good quantity of game had been 
brought down, theyr had such enormous appetites 
that two or three meals converted the greatest abun¬ 
dance into a famine. It was all feasting or all 
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fasting.” Such a regimen ill fitted him to withstand 
the rigour of the cold, which increased as he proceeded 
into the interior, and against which the Indians care¬ 
fully protected themselves by tents and warm cloth¬ 
ing ; but they viewed with the most calm philosophy 
the .sufferings of the British. Moreover, both they 
and all their countrymen whom they met besought 
Heflrne incessantly for iron-tools, powder, and to¬ 
bacco, as if he had carried the Company’s warehouse 
along with him ; and it was vain to represent how im¬ 
possible it was for him to bear on his single per¬ 
son what would supply all the Indians of the north. 
Sometimes they proceeded to more serious extre¬ 
mities. A party of Indians began a regular work 
of plunder, conducting it with the most cool delibera¬ 
tion. “ They entered my tent, and first asked me* 
to lend them my skippertogan to fill a pipe of to¬ 
bacco. After smoking two or three pipes, they 
asked for several articles which I had not, among 
others a 2 >ack of cards. One of them then put his 
hand on my baggage, and asked if i^ was mine. 
Before I could answer, he and his companions had 
all my treasure spread on the ground. One took 
one thing, and another another, till at last nothing 
was left but the empty bag, which they permitted 
me to keep.” By these disasters, and by the severity 
of the ijimate, Hearne was twice obliged to return 
to the fort after he had made some progress north¬ 
wards. The guidance of Chawchinaha was exchang¬ 
ed for that of Con-ne-a-queeze,»without any benefit 
resulting. At length there occurred a leader named 
Matonnabbe, who showed much more of intelligence 
. v»L. n. K 
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and courtesy than the rest of his countrymen, and 
who undertook to guide him to the Coppermine 
River. 

On tlie 7th December, 1770, Heame again began 
to journey over the great northern plain, and was 
safely and faithfully conducted by Matonnabbe. As, 
however, the same system of irregular hunting and 
improvident devouring of its produce still continhed, 
they were liable as before to severe temporary fa¬ 
mines. After Matonnabbe had eaten what to an 
ordinary man would make six full meals, he was 
quite astonished to find his stomach not in perfect 
order, and would ask Hearne if he could explain the 
cause; but when the latter ventured to hint at the 
enormous repast which had preceded, this solution 
was always repelled with some indignation. The 
consequence was, that severe wsint began to be felt, 
and it pressed heavier on the mind of Hearne, from 
his thoughts dwelling on the plentiful fare spread at 
this season on the tables of his friends in England, 
the refuse of which would have sufiiced to deliver 
him from all his misery. Occasional supplies came 
in; but Matonnabbe deeply commiserated the case 
of our traveller in not being provided with wives, 
without whom, he argued, it was impossible to tra¬ 
verse with any comfort these northei’n wilds. In 
fact, this fair part of the creation among these tribes 
are viewed conqdctely as beasts of burden ; and the 
capacity of carrying enormous M'^eights is the princi¬ 
pal charm in the eyes of a northern u'ooer. Beauty 
is a very secondary object, and, even after marriage, 
good temper; for the Indian husband has methods 
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which he hesitates not to employ, by which the most 
stubborn and the most pliant are soon placed com¬ 
pletely on a level. Hearne, however, seeing the chief 
possessed of seven or eight wives, suggested the gi-eat 
expense of their maintenance amid those frtHpient 
dearths; but Matonnabbe intimated, that, according 
to Indian ideas, the mere licking of their fingers in 
th» process of cooking ought to suffice for their main¬ 
tenance ; and, in fact, whenever famine became severe, 
the poor women fell the first victims. A wife, how¬ 
ever, is a precarious possession. Any Indian who 
confides in his strength can challenge the husband 
to a wrestling-match, iind, on his being thrown, the 
wife becomes the j)rize. Hearne, a frequent sjiecta- 
tor of these contests, viewed with interest the various 
manner in which the object of them was affected . 
while her lot was first in suspense, and then decided. 
Sometimes, attached to her former partner, she utter¬ 
ed loud screams, and Was dragged away only by force ; 
at other times, some feigned tears evidently concealed 
real satisfaction. With the exception of these wrest¬ 
lings, the northern Indians have few Tujlent contests 
with each other. Though there exists no law or 
punishment against murder, an indelible brand is 
affixed on the murderer. Cannibalism, of which 
they have been accused, seems to take place only in 

those dark extremities to which their mode of life 

% 

exposes them, and which havfe impelled even civilized 
man to this dreadful mode of relief; and even then 
the persons guilty of it are ev(y after v'iewed with 
horror, and shunned. 

Hearne and his party proceeded directly north- 
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wards to the west of the great northern expanses of 
the Athapescow and Slave Lakes, but passed along 
others of smaller size, to which he gives the names 
of Cossed, Snow-bii’d, Pike, Peshew, and Cogead. 
He came now in view of what he calls the Stony 
Mountains, which appeared at first sight to be ab¬ 
solutely inaccessible, being merely a congeries of 
loose stones, piled confusedly over each other; but 
the Indians showed him a j)atli by jvhich, scrambling 
upon hands ami knees, it was possible to get across. 
Then he aiTived soon at the object of his search, 
the Coppermine River; but it appeared little corre¬ 
spondent to the descriptions of the Indians, who had 
represented it as navigable even for large vessels; 
here it could barely float a canoe, and was interrupted 
by shoals and waterfaUs. Before proceeding down¬ 
wards, he was doomed to witness one of those scenes 
which pi’esent savage man under so dark and dire 
an aspect. The Indians learned, that at some dis¬ 
tance there was an encampment of Esquimaux, whom 
they considered as the deadly enemy of their race. 
A plan was instantly formed to surprise and murder 
them. The moment this diabolical purpose was 
conceived, a strict union was established between the 
Indians, all their private quarrels were forgotten, and 
one soul seemed to animate the whole party. They 
moved in silence and haste, only taking care to paint 
their faces black and white, and to delineate on their 
shields the figure,pf the sun, the moon, or some bird 
or beast, which each had chosen as his guardian 
power. In this frightful array they rushed at mid¬ 
night upon the unhappy Esquimaux, while they 
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were buried in slumber. The massacre was com¬ 
plete, and perpetrated with every circumstance of the 
most wanton barbarity. Hearne in vain entreated, 
especially for a poor girl who clung to him for life ; 
but the Indian, after giving her repeated stabs, dis¬ 
dainfully asked him if he wanted an Esquimaux wife ? 
\liien this butchery had been completed, seven Es¬ 
quimaux tents were descried on the opposite bank of 
the river; but th^ Indian canoes having happily been 
left at some distance above, all tliey could do was to 
fire across. The ])oor creatures, quite strangers to 
musketry, took iq) the balls as presents tliat had 
been sent to them, till one was wounded in the leg, 
when they ran off and effected their escaj)e. 

Hearne now proceeding on his survey, very soon 
reached the mouth of the river, and had a full, 
view of the Arctic ocean. The tide was out during 
the short time that he remained; but the marks 
which the waters had* left, and the quantity of whale¬ 
bone and seal-skin in possession of the Esquimaux, 
left no doubt of its really being the sea. This dis¬ 
covery formed a grand era in thff"geography of 
America; for all the delineations made at this time 
showed it as an unbroken mass of land strelching 
towards the jmle. The unexpected discovery, that 
there was here an ocean, threw an entirely new light 
on the structure of the continent, and inspired those 
grand schemes of discovery* and navigation which 
were afterwards so extensively act^d upon. 

Hearne having now effected t^e main objects of his 
mission, bent his way back to Hudson’s Bay. On his 
return he was shown the copper-mine of which Indian 
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report had raised so great an expectation. It bore 
very little correspondence with its fame. The ore 
was found in lumps among pebbles; but after a search 
of four hours, they found no piece of any consequence, 
except one, which indeed weighed four pounds. The 
mine had probably been exhausted by the natives, who, 
being originally acquainted with no other useful metal, 
had exchanged it with some reluctance for the iron 
of Europeans. 

The party, in their return, took a more wester¬ 
ly route by the Athapescow Lake; after passing 
which they found themselves in a level country 
abounding in game. Here having seen the track of 
a strange snow-shoe, they traced it till they found 
a handsome young Indian woman, who had lived 
.solitary for seven months in a hut which she had 
built for herself on the shores of the lake. The 
Athapescow Indians, who inurdered her father, mo¬ 
ther, and husband, had taken her prisoner. She 
had contrived to hide her infant, but, on reaching 
her place of captivity, it was discovered and killed 
by one of The' Athapescow women. Unable after 
this to endure living among this tribe, she effected 
her escape, but was unable to find her way home, 
and winter surprised her on the banks of the lake. 
In this circumstance she had shown amazing acti¬ 
vity and ingenuity. With snares made of the si¬ 
news of rabbits and deer she had procured a suffi¬ 
ciency of game; she had built a wooden hut, and 
even sewed a neat suit of clothes out of the skins of 
animals. Her story and her accomplishments excited 
so much interest, that numerous wrestling-matches 
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were necessary to decide the happy mortal who was to 
carry her off as his wife- 

Along with the other information collected by Mr 
Hearn e, he communicated tliat of the great breadth 
of the American continent, and the distance of the 
Pacific, which had been generally supposed to be only 
two or three hundred milea west of Hudson’s Hay. 
H« had been five hundred miles westward, and had 
met with Indians who had gone a much greater dis¬ 
tance further, without even heai’iug of any termina¬ 
tion of the land. This observation, at that time new, 
was soon amply confii'ined by the discoveries of Cook. 

VV’hile the Hudson’s Bay Company wei'e slumber¬ 
ing over their charter, another company, from a much 
less favourable quarter, and without any j)rivilege or 

public su 2 )port, succeeded in almost sui) 2 )lanting them. 

« • 
The French, wliile in possession ot Canada, had been 

at great pains to form communications with the In¬ 
dians for the carrying on of the fur-trade. For this 
pui'pose they j)enetrated to and formed stations on 
the interior lakes, to which the Indians, from very 
distant quarters, began to resort aiKr-cSchange their 
furs for Euroi)ean goods. The French easily adojit the 
habits of any lieojjle among whom they are thrown; 
and man seems more easily to exchange civilized for 
savage habits than the reverse. There sjwang up a 
race, called Coureurs des JBois, who assiitiilated 
themselves wholly to the Indians, followed them into 
the dei)th of their immense deserts, and retunied an¬ 
nually laden with rich skins, tlie produce of which 
enabled them to spend a short interval of riot and 
jollity. They were justly^ anathematized by the 
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church, which even refused them the sacrament, on 
accoimt of their selling brandy to the natives. By 
degrees they were succeeded by a superior class, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of retired officers, who, under the sanc¬ 
tion of government, carried on the trade in a more 
respectable manner, and penetrated far into the inte¬ 
rior of North America. • They were attended by mis¬ 
sionaries, who exercised theiif important function^ it 
is said, with laudable zeal, but with very slender suc¬ 
cess, and left scarcely any trace of their operations. 

This great connexion was broken up by the treaty 
of 1763, which vested the sovereignty of Canada in 
Great Britain; and the trade was for some time sus¬ 
pended. In the course of a few years the enter¬ 
prise of British merchants began to find its way to 
so profitable a branch. Once engaged in it, they 
soon undertook to outstrip their French predecessors. 
A Mr Currie penetrated beyond Lake Winnipeg to 
the banks of the Saskatchiwine, where he loaded four 
canoes with the most valuable furs, the disposal of 
which rendered it unnecessary to undertake any fur¬ 
ther excursioTK;.' Mr Peter Finlay followed with equal 
success; and the sphere rapidly extending, Mr Fro¬ 
bisher, in 1775 , reached the banks of Churchill River, 
and Mr Pond, in 1778, those of the Athapescow 
Lake, where he met a vast concourse of the Knisti- 
neaux, Chepeu'yans, and other Indians, who were wont 
to cariy their furs to the Hudson’s Bay market. 
From them he prqcixred, on the most advantageous 
terms, moi*e than he.was able to transport. These 
prosperous adventures kindled an extraordinary ar¬ 
dour in Canada, and toders flocked in such crowds 
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as soon to ruin each other’s market. They did so not 
only by the legitimate effects of competition, but by 
relating of rival traders all the evil they could devise, 
much of which being true, the whole met with ready 
belief. The Indians were thus at length worked up to 
such a pitch of hostile feeling, that they had entered 
into a general scheme to cut'off the English entirely, 
and the execution was, it is supposed, only prevented 
by the breaking opt of the small-pox, and by the dread¬ 
ful havock which that disease occasioned among them. 

The adventurers thu^ employetl, finding that they 
were only injuring the U ade and ruining each other, 
at length agreed to unite their interests, and form 
what w.as called the North-west Company. They 
divided their stock into sixteen shares, each proprietor 
contributing a portion, not of money, but of the goods, 
suited to the Indian market. After this arrangement 
they acted with a united ardour, which, combining 
the benefits of mutual aid and of individual zeal, en¬ 
abled them to embrace an extent of commercial trans¬ 
actions hitherto unknown in this corner of the world. 
From an annual amount of £40,000, witTh which they 
began, they rose in ten )fears to £120,000,' The Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company now felt their jealousy deeply 
roused, and made the most violent efforts to stop the 
progress of this rising competitor; “ but,” says Mac¬ 
kenzie,^ “ after the murder of one of our partners, the 
laming of another, and the n*arrow escape of a third,” 
they were obliged to give in, and admit of a com¬ 
promise. The plan of the Company seems to have 
been well calculated to maintain a spirit of activity 
and emulation. When any member retired, he re- 
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ceived the estimated value of his share, and named 
as his successor (me of the clerks; subject, how¬ 
ever, to the general approbation of the Company 
as to the qualifications of the nominee. The clerks, 
having- this prospect of succession, laboured with all 
the zeal of partners to fwomote the prosperity of the 
Company. Perhaps in a service attended with so 
much both of difficulty tod djingeri no less encourage¬ 
ment was necessary to animate their efforts. At the 
time when JVlackeiizie wrote, the Company employed 
fifty clerks, seventy-one interpreters, 1120 canoe-men, 
and twenty-five guides. Part of these, called pork- 
eaters, or goers and comers, went every summer to 
the (iraud Portage at the extremity of Lake Su 2 )erior, 
or even to Rainy Lake. Another class consisted of 
North-men or winterers,” who accompanied the In¬ 
dians to the most interior depths of the continent, and, 
besides their own pay and aliment, were allowed the 
maintenance of seven hundred Indian women and 
children. They ])roceeded by the Rainy Lake and 
the Lake of the Woods to a grand station on Winni¬ 
peg Lake, AvTiehce some diverged northwards to the 
Elk River und the Athaspescow Lake, while others, 
following a westerly direction, ascended the Saskatchi- 
wine to the borders of the Rocky Mountains. In the 
beginning of July all iiarties assembled from all quar¬ 
ters at the Grand Portage, to exchange the materials 
of trade for ijts jn-oduce. Here the winterers calculated 
upon finding a copious supply of good cheer, in which 
they might indulge with some excess during the fort¬ 
night that they remained. The partners, clerks, and 
all claiming the rank of gentlemen, dined in a public 
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hall to the number usually of a hundred, when the 
table was amply spread with, fish, ham, venison, and 
other ncHthetn delkades. In one year the trade pro¬ 
duced 106,000 lieaver, 32,000 martin skins, and 
about 40,000 skins of other Mnds. The credit was 
lon^ and heavy, ^hout thn^ paars and almlf elapsing 
between the time when the goods were shipped from 
England and the furs landed'there; but the profits 
ai>pear to have b^en amply sufficient to cover all this 
expenditure. 

Alexander Mackenzie, bred a clerk in the service 
of the Company, soon entitled himself to the rank of 
a partner, and not only carried on udth spirit the 
ordinary train of traffic, but undertook the fui'ther 
task of exploring the remote extremities of those vast 
regions from which the Company drew the materials, 
of their commerce. For eight years he established his 
head-quarters at tlieir advanced station of Fort Che- 
pewyan on the Athafiescow Lake, whence he under¬ 
took long expeditions in several directions. His 
first journey, directed to the north, Vas commenced 
on the f3d June, 1789. The crew consisted of four 
Canadians and several Indfans, qne of wliom was so 
much attached to the English, that he had acquired 
the name of the English chief. He des<;ended the 
Peace River, which, turning north to the Slave Lake, 
assumes the name of the Slave River, It was here 
about a mile broad, and the navigation downwards 
met with no impediment, so th^t ori the 9tli they 
arrived at the Slave Lake. IJliis large expanse of 
water was found still eovered with ice, unless along 
its borders; and on its banks grew in profusion all 
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the trees peculiar to this region. At its western 
extremity was a large, river’ flowing t» the 

north-west, Which be detetraihed to tisheeitd. A party 
of Indians, howeveti, here gave the most ahpming 
accounts of the passive downWhrdi^ Blitfng, that it 
would occnpy several winters, #iat all pfovisions 
would fail, and that the channel'filled With mrai- 
sters, by ‘tWiich they ^uld T)e‘Mf4tnminent danger 
of being devoured. Mack^ziOi laughed at all this; 
but it made a deep impression on the mind of the 
guide, who immediately shewed a disposition to es- 
cajie, which he soon effected. 1’hey were now ob¬ 
liged to seize guides by force, hut found great dif¬ 
ficulty in detaining them ;*and the only one who 
showed any inclinatiori*'to the service could not be 
.prevented from dancing with such veliein^ce* in the 
canoe, that they thought every moment it would go 
to the bottom, and were not sorry when he went off. 
Bands of natives often appeared in menacing atti¬ 
tudes, Init were quieted on seeing them well armed, 
and receiving shine trifling presents. On the 12th 
July, Mr Maclcenzie arrived on banks of a large 
lake; hut for some ^son which he does not disclose, 
he proceeded no father. There appeal’s, however, 
much reason to think, that this lake was neither 
more nor less^than the sea. A repiM being brought 
that §pme ice-jslaiids were floating in it, he examined 
and found tlmse islands ?o he whales, and made some 
vain ^|empts to patch them. As the party were 
encamped on tfee banks, the water rose and flowed 
under their baggage, which* couW seemingly arise 
from no cause except the tide. It Certainly appears 
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singular, as Mr Barrow observes, that the traveller 
should have overlooked the simply expedient of dip- 
pingdiis finger water, ai^ |«eing if it was salt. 
Thei’Oj. ioould »ot, however, be a doubt, that the sea 
was either ha« nr at a very 8i»all,di8t«ace ; and this 
important supplelnfintto the discovery.pf Hearne 
suggested the idea, not only 4h at there was an ocean 
itwthe north of America, but tliat it formed a grand 
continuous boundary of that continent. 

Mr Mackenzie, after his ret|iu*n to Fort Chepe- 
wyan, xmdertook another journey, equally extensive, 
to the westward. He ascended the Peace River 
towards the !l^ocky Muiiutaiiis. This voyage against 
the stream was attended with considerable difficulties, 
and the canoes twice became leaky and insufficient, 
producingJpie necessity of building new ones. At 
length the long range of snowy summits which com¬ 
pose the Rocky chain appeared in view. It was 
necessary to pass ovei* them on foot, and the party 
soon found themselves, though in the midst of sum¬ 
mer, inarcliiug through deep snow; which, however, 
seemed occasioned less by the actual elevation of the 
pass, than by the drift front the »ore elevated heights 
which rose on eveiy side. Auer a very fatiguing 
journey, in the interval betwe^ their station and a 
mountain whose snow-clad pinnacle was lost in the 
clouds^ there appeared a river flowing to the west¬ 
ward sufficiently broad to flbat a canoe. They soon 
came to a village, and observed,all the peculiarities 
which distinguish the western sidc^^ of these moun¬ 
tains. They were regaled with salmon, a fish un¬ 
known in the eastern rivei-s,—and with those do- 
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licious berries which abound in all the Pacific re¬ 
gions of North America. The first village they 
came to, instead of the miserable Canadian wigwams, 
was composed of large houses, 120 feet long, raised 
by posts to sotae distance above the ground, ascended 
by a species of ladder, and the interior divided into 
numerous apartments, each of which was occupied by 
a distinct family. They had a pretty ample supply 
of salmon, caught in large wears, framed with con¬ 
siderable ir^enuity. In this great national concern of 
their fishery, the natives are, extremely sensitive, and 
often swayed by superstitious notions. Venison was 
not allowed to be carried down in thejjoat, from the 
idea that its smell would drive away the salmon ; and 
from a similar dread they contrived to withdraw a 
popper kettle; nor could they view wit|iout appre¬ 
hension the astronomical observations, which might, it 
was supposed, have a magical and malignant influence 
on the finny inhabitants. The English found also no 
lack of that extreme and dishonourable liberality 
as to the virtue of their females which is so general 
among the *^western tribes. After descending the 
river for a consider^le space, the navigation became 
so difficult that they were obliged to quit it, but suc¬ 
ceeded by land in reaching the western sea. This 
was another important geographical discovery. It 
was the first time in wdiich the continent had been 
crossed under this latitude. An experimental proof 
was tl^jis afforded pf the great breadth of land which 
here exists, and thp discoveries made along and 
from the eastern coast were connected with those of 
Vancouver and Cook. 
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CHAPTEJl IV. 

RECENT NORTH-AVEST VOYAGES. 

Plans for Expeditions of Discovery.—Captain lloss sent out.— 
His Voyage round Eaffin’s Hay.—Lancaster Sound.—Captain 
Parry’s First Voyage.-^Diicovery of Barrow’s Strait. — Mel¬ 
ville Island.—^Wintering _ Proceedings next Summer.—Return 

to England _ Second Voyage.—Passage through the Welcome. 

— Winter Island.—The Sotthern Ocean.—Strait of the Fury 
and Ilecla.—Second Wintering. — Return.—Third Voyage .— 
Loss of the Fury. — Return. 

The British navy, which for three centuries had 
been in a state of continued progress, rose during 
tlie last war to an unrivalled height of glory; it then 
vanquished and annihilated the united navies of 
Europe. Even before its close, the ^nemies of Bri¬ 
tain having ceased to appear on the seas, afforded no 
longer scope for her naval energies. These energies, 
however, were still as powerful' and active as ever; 
and there remained a secondary sphere, within which 
were to be encountered toils and dangers almost as 
formidable as when hostile* flags filled the seas of 
Europe. The efforts of the early navigators, bold 
and skilful as they had been, had left still in deep 
obscurity the questions respecting the structure of 
the polar regions, and the maritime passage through 
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them. It appeared, therefore, that with augmented 
naval means and naval skill, and with the new 
energies which had been called forth, an attempt, 
with some reasonable hopes of success, might now be 
made to vanquish those barriers of ice and tempest 
against which our ancient naval heroes had in vain 
contended. This objecfc was adopted by government 
with a zeal which some deemed extreme and enthu¬ 
siastic ; but it has often been observed, that without 
some portion of enthusiastn nothing great or extra¬ 
ordinary was ever effected. Mr Barrow fanned the 
flame both of government and of the public, rekind¬ 
led it when beginning to cool, and was thus the in¬ 
strument of commencing a series of expeditions of 
discovery, which were pursued more steadily, and on 
a greater scale, than at any prior naval era. 

In 1818, two expeditions were fitted out, one of 
which, consisting of the Dorothea and Trent, under 
the command of Captain Buchan, was appointed to 
endeavour to reach and penetrate across the North 
Pole. This expedition is not within our sphere, 
and did uot‘ succeed. The other, consisting of the 
Isabella and Alexander, was placed under Captain 
Ross, and was destined to seek a western passage 
through Baffin’s Bay, the exploration of which, and 
the establishment of its character as a bay, were justly 
regarded as by no ineatis completely effected. Cap¬ 
tain Ross hoisted his flag on board the Isabella, 
while Lieutenant Parry, an ofiicer of merit, though 
not yet known to the public, received the command 
of the Alexander. 

On tlie 18th April the expedition dropped down 
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the river, and about the SOth arrived off Shetland. 
On the 26th May, Cape Farewell and Icebergs came, 
as usual, tt^ether into view. Of tpi»iatter, Captain 
Ross says, « It is hardly possible to imagine any 
thing more exquisite than'the variety ot tints which, 
these icebergs displays” On entering Davis’s Straits, 
they found its centre occupied, as usual, by an un¬ 
broken barrier of ice, and were obliged to work 
their way through a narrow and precarious chan¬ 
nel along the coast, so that it was the 6th or 7th 
of August before the higher latitudes of Baffin’s 
Bay were attained. Here they were overtaken by 
a tempest so violent as to have scarcely any par¬ 
allel, even in the annals of Greenland and the Pole. 

“ It became a trial of strength between the ship and 
the ice; every support threatened to give way ; the < 
beams in the hold began to bend, and the iron- 
banks settled together. The Isabella was carried 
with great violence towards the Alexander,* and in 
spite of every effort they got foul of each other ; the 
ice-anchors and cables broke one after another, and 
the sterns of the two ships came so violently into 
contact, as to crush to pieces a boat which could not 
be removed from between them. The collision was 
tremendous, the anchors dnd chain-plates being 
broken, and nothing less expected than the loss of 
the maste; but at this eventful instant, by the inter¬ 
position of Providence, the iS)rce of the ice seemed 
exhausted; the two fields suddenly receded, and we 
passed the Alexander with coiiqiara^fvely littSf da¬ 
mage.” The great strength with which the ships 
had been built seemed the chief cause which enabled 
voj,. II. I 
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them to resist this extraordinary shodk. In these 
high latitudes they came to a race of Esquimaux, who 
seem to be the'jnost insulated from the world and 

' rt-' 

from all civilized existenc^^^'alpost any human be¬ 
ings hitherto‘discovered. WIeir limited tract ofludvit- 
able territory is so enclosed south with snowy 

and inaccessible mountains, that they considered that 
quarter as rendered unfit by extreme cold for‘the 
habitation of man. The appearand* of the strangers 
inspired them with the utmost astonishment, accom¬ 
panied with the most rooted unbelief of their being 
of the same species with themselves. They stood on 
the opposite side of a chasm, looking with the most in¬ 
tense curiosity, and occasionally drawing back the 
covering from their heads, as j| to catch the most 
distant sounds, when their features displayed extreme 
terror and amazement, and every limb appeared to 
tremble. Saccheous, the Esquimaux interpreter, 
threw a plank across the chasm, and went over; but 
they shrunk back in alann, under the impression that 
the touch of a being out of the order of natup would 
occasion de*atll. At length one bold individual touched 
his hand, and the general panic abated. They be¬ 
came more familiar, and pointing to the ships, asked 
what was the nature of that huge bird. In vain did 
Saccheous assure them that it was’^frame of timber 
made by human handsr This explanation they instant¬ 
ly rejected, pointing to" the wings, as they termed the 
sails. They therefore advanced to the vessels, and 
began addressing tjiem, pausing at every question, 
and pulling their nose, in sign of respect. They in¬ 
quired “ Who are you ? where do you come from ? 
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Is it from the sun or the moon ?” No answer being 
returned, they began at length to listen to the expla¬ 
nation of SaccheouSj and to exam^ in detail the 
parts of the vessel, asked of what skins the 

cable and the ssdls^w^W made, and viewed with 
attention and desH^iite carpenter’s tools. At every 
new wonder, wild ama^emeflt, joy, and fear, pervaded 
their countenances, and after a pause, terminated in 
loud shouts and, laughter. The usual desire then 
arose to possess these new and admired objects. 
Unable to appreciate the weight of different articles, 
they endeavoured to take up and run away, first 
with the mast, ami then with the anchor. They then 
attempted the Smith’s anvil; but finding it fixed, 
made off at least '<^th the hammer. A sailor mount¬ 
ing to the topmast excited th^ir utmost astonishment ;• 
nor was it without long hesitation, that they would 
venture themselves on a rope-ladder. One of the 
officers had a little telrier-dog, which they looked on 
with contempt, as incapable of drawing burdens; 
but w%s&tbey saw a pig, and heard its grunt, alarm 
became visible. They had no relish for spirits, salt 
meat, or biscuit, preferring beyond all comparison their 
own standing dishes, the flesh of the seal and the sea- 
unicom. They at length arrived at a cordial agreement 
with the English whijjh they sealed with a heighyan, 
evidently the Iliaout of the early navigators. 

These people, considered l>bth in respect to aspect, 
language, and customs, belong evidently to the udde- 
ly-diffused race of the Esquimaux or Greenlanders. 
They labour, however, as compared with the reett, un¬ 
der one remarkable deficiency. The canoe, which we 
instinctively as it were attach to the idea of an Es- 
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quimaux, was wanting. They know nothing either 
of the kayak or the uniak, the man’s boat or the wo¬ 
man’s boat, nor have any means ©f moving on the sur¬ 
face of the sea on which th^ border. This singular 
deficiency may arise from the want of wood, though 
it could be supplied with bone; but the long period 
of the year during which the sea is covered with 
solid ice, over which they can wander to surprise .or 
entrap the animals that form their food, may render 
it little an object to traverse its surface by any other 
means. The use of iron, rudely formed into knives, 
gives to these people a certain distinction above all 
the other American tribes. This iron is supposed, 
^ough seemingly on rather slight ^grounds, to be 
meteoric. These Esquimaux are much distinguished 
.also from others by haying a Chief or king, whom 
they regard with much reverence, and even pay him 
taxes ei train-oil, seal-skin, and other rude products 
of this dreary region. 

The expedition witnessed here a remarkable pheno¬ 
menon,—cliffs tinged with a crimson dye. «i«i']piis co¬ 
lour resided’ in' the snow, which, when collected in 
buckets, had the appearance of raspberry ice-cream. 
A portion was brought home, and analyzed in London, 
without its being possible to form any very decided 
(inclusion. The colouring globules Were extremely 
minute, had a fetid animal sme%, and yielded, on dis¬ 
tillation, oil and ammonia. It was hence inferred that 
the colouring infusion might be animal, and might 
consist of the excreipent of birds holding combined 
the of a minute species of shrimp common in 

these seas. It was afterwards Judged more probable 
that the tinge was given by a species of moss used by 
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the natives for wicks to their lamps, and the roots of 
which are of a deep-scarlet colqur; yet M. Marcet of 
Greneva has lately, dfter a very careful analysis, re¬ 
vived the former opinion, believing the globules to 
consist of a very minute species of animalcule. 

Paptain Ross now arrived among those larger 
sounds which might appear fikely to reach across the 
continent. He passed very hastily Worsenholme and 
Whale Sounds, which appeared to him to be deep, and 
blocked up with ice ; but, as he did not approach even 
their entrance, this conclusion rests on somewhat slen¬ 
der proof. However, these openings were still on the 
eastern side, and could not well lead to the desired pas¬ 
sage. More interest was excited by Sir Thomas Smith’s 
Sound, at the very head of Baffin’s Bay, which that 
navigator had pronounced tha largest of all the open- • 
ings which it contained. Captain Ross conceived the 
bottom of it to be eighteen leagues distant, alM the 
entrance completely IJlocked up with ice; but he 
seems not to have approached near enough to ascer¬ 
tain this last point; and Mr Fisher could see no ap¬ 
pearance of land to the northward. They afterwards 
reached another large and hitherto unobserved open¬ 
ing, which has since been named after the commander 
himself; but he considered it equally clear.that this 
afforded no passage, came Alderman Jones’s 

Sound, which could not be approached for ice and fog, 
and without farther inquiry Aie vessels passed along 
the coast, which now turned to th^southward. 

The expedition, in following this direction, arrived 
at a more grand and important opening, which'soon 
proved to be the Lancaster Sound of Baffin. It seemed 
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to be 45 or 50 miles wide, bordered by magnificent 
ranges of mountains. , Its breadth, the extraordinary 
depth, and increased temperature of the water, tended 
to excite the deepest interest, and inspire the most san¬ 
guine hopes. The topmast was crowded with officers 
and men looking up the Sound, and endeavouring 
not to discover a termination to it. From the first, 
however, Captain Ross and the officers immediately 
about him seem to have formed the opinion of its 
being only an inlet, and to have been even disposed 
to entertain very slight proofs of this being the case. 
After sailing up thirty miles, the coasts appeared 
closely to approach each other; but a tliick mist still 
hung over the extreme head of tHe bay. Captain 
Ross, however, having gone down to dinner, left or- 
' ders to be called up the moment there should be any ap¬ 
pearance of clearing in this quartei-. At three o’clock 
he was summoned ; “ soon after it completely cleared 
for about ten minutes, and I distinctly saw the land 
round the bottom of the bay, forming a connected 
chain of mountains with those which extended along 
the north and south sides. At this moment I also 
saw a continuity of ice, at the distance of seven miles, 
extending from one side of the bay to the other.” 
Mr Lewis, the master, and James Haig, leading man, 
concurred; and, upon conditions formed between 
these three, the ship's head was turned, and they 
stood directly out of the bay. 

Captain Ross, in proceeding to the south, found no 
important opening till he came to Cumberland Strait, 
which, from its depth and the current setting through 
it, appeared to afford better promise than any opening 
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previously observed. It being now, however, the first 
of October, Captain Ross considered himself bound 
by his instructions not to remain longer in the ice ; 
though it appeared afterwards that the Admiralty 
had fully calculated and considered themselves as 
haying equipped the vessels, for spending the winter 
in these latitudes, if it shoulfl appeal’ conducive to the 
grand object of their mission. 

Captain Ross returned with a report very decidedly 
adverse to any hope of penetrating beyond the limits 
traced by Baffin, whose accuracy in every respect he 
considered as having been fully ascertained by his 
voyage. To this conclusion the Admiralty demurred, 
and a somewhatVarm controversy arose. It was ar¬ 
gued, that the mode of examination which had been 
followed throughout this voyage was not founded ou» 
any sound princijile of maritime perspective. Every 
passage or channel, which is at all of a winding form, 
presents at its entrance the appearance of being en¬ 
closed by land. Mr Barrow in the Quarterly Review 
instanced the Cattegat, Great and Little Belts, Ply¬ 
mouth Sound, and the successive reaches of the 
Thames; to which may be added those of the Frith 
of Forth. Most certainly, if a channel branch oflF in 
any degree at right angles to its original, direction, 
it is perfectly impos|ible that the ascending vessel 
can discover this channel till it comes to the very 
spot. The other officers, on being examined, ware 
found by no means very stri<rtly t© accord in opinion 
with Captain Ross upon this question. Lieutenant 
Parry of the Alexander, in particular, described him¬ 
self as full of the most sanguine hoi)es at the very 
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moment, when, for reasons to him incomprehensible, 
he saw the head of the Isabella turned out of the 
sound,—a movement which his duty bound him to 
follow. The Admiralty were too fully predisposed 
in favour of this view of the subject not to give 
diligent heed to the statements in support of, it. 
They determined to fit out a new expedition, giving 
the command to Lieutenant Parry, who, it was trust¬ 
ed, would not return without a full decision of the 
question. 

Lieutenant, now Captain Parry, was fitted out 
with two vessels, the largest of which was the Hecia, 
in which he himself sailed, of 375 tons, carrying a 
crew of 58 men, and, having been built as a bomb- 
»vessel, well adapted for stowage. The other was the 
Griper, a twelve-gun bi’ig, of 180 tons, commanded 
by Lieutenant Liddon, with a ship’s company of 36. 
These vessels were fortified by an extra lining of oak- 
plank, by a number of beams and additional timbers, 
and by stron^g plates of iron at the bows. They were 
supplied with provisions for two years, including 
preserved meats, essence of malt and hops, and other 
antiscorbutics, an ample stock of warm clothing, and 
a hundred, chaldrons of coals serving for ballast 

The two vessels left the Nore on the 8th May, 1819, 
and after a voyage, the details of which need nof be en- 
liili;ged upon, found themselves, by the 18th of June, in 
the middle of DavisJs Straits. The barrier of ice, how¬ 
ever, which runs acsoss this sea during all the early 
part of the season, was still close, and Captain Parry, 
in endeavouring to dash through it, was completely 
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beset, and the ships extricated not without some dan¬ 
ger and a little damage. He .made his way round, 
however, by Sanderson’s Hope, and the Woman’s 
Islands, and at the latitude of 73° found means to 
cross this great and formidable barrier. The 2d of 
August had thus arrived before he had reached 
Lancaster Sound, that important point at which the 
fale of the voyage was to be decided. This, after all, 
was a month earlier than the same spot had been 
reached on the last voyage. 

Possession Bay, the southern entrance of Lancas¬ 
ter Sound, had nothing unpromising, and the line 
was even let down sixty or seventy fathoms without 
finding a bottom. They were still tantalized, how¬ 
ever, by a wind blowing steadily from the west, 
which admitted very slow progress. The Griper* 
also could not keep pace with her consort,—a circum¬ 
stance so teasing, that Captain Parry appointed her 
signals, and himself pushed on, carrying a press of 
sail, and in the evening saw the northern shore of 
the sound looking through the clouds which hung 
over it. 

On the morning of the 2d the expedition had first 
a full view of the Sound, of which the southern side 
consisted of lofty and peaked mountains covered with 
snow, while those on the north wei*e lower and had 
a smoother and rounder form. They looked anx¬ 
iously up the Sound, but tliere was no appearaj^e 
either of ice or land; and even the violent pitching, 
which threw the water twice in at the stem windows, 
though not quite agreeable in itself, seemed indicative 
of an open sea to the westward. At length a breeze 
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sprung up from the east, a crowd of sail was set, and 
all the company stood fixed in breathless anxiety, as 
the breeze, increasing to a gale, carried them rapidly 
up the Sound. The mast-heads were crowded with 
officers and men, and the successive reports from 
the pinnacle called the crow’s-nest were sought and 
received with ithe most eager anxiety. Every report 
was favourable; and, after passing various headlands, 
and two large openings, one on the .south, which they 
called Navy-Board Inlet, and one on the north called 
Croker’s Bay, they found themselves in long. 83®, or 
about a hixndred miles from the mouth of this magni¬ 
ficent inlet, which still preserved a breadth of thir¬ 
teen leagues across. Their course was now somewhat 
slackened to allow the Griper to come up, and she 
•joined them about the longitude of 85°. In longi¬ 
tude 86“ so' they passed two inlets, which they called 
Burnet and Stratton, after a cape which they named 
Fellfoot, where the land appeared to terminate. The 
sea appearing now free from ice, and having regained, 
as appeared to them, the usual oceanic colour, while 
a long swell rolled in from the southward, they began 
to hope that they had fairly entered the polar sea, 
and some 'feven began to calculate the time when they 
would reach Icy Cape. These pleasing reveries were 
suspended by an alarm of land; but it proved to be 
an island of no great extent. They came thpn to a 
mc^s of ice of no great apparent breadth or thickness, 
extending parallel to their course; but, after sailing 
along its border two chours, they saw it joined about 
half a mile to the westward to a compact and impe¬ 
netrable body of floes, which reached across the 
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whole breadth of the sea from land to land. It be¬ 
hoved them instantly to tm:n back in order to avoid 
being embayed; and their progress westward being 
thus stopped, they began steering to the south. They 
now discovered another island, to which, along with 
the^ former, they gave the name of Prince Leopold. 
They discovered to the southward a large space of open 
sea, over which was a dark water-sky. Turning their 
course in this direction, they found themselves at the 
mouth of a great inlet, ten leagues broad, and in look¬ 
ing up from the centre of which no land was visible. 
To two capes at its western extremity they gave the 
names of Clarence and Sepj)ings. The action of the com¬ 
passes became here so excessively irregular, indicating 
an approach to the magnetic pole, that this instrument 
was no longer of any use in navigation. The west-, 
ern shore was too much enciunbered with ice to ad¬ 
mit of free navigation, but the ships ran along till 
they reached the eastern, where they found a broad 
and open channel. Along this they ran about a hun¬ 
dred and twenty miles to the southward, when again 
the western horizon was seen from the crow’s-nest, 
covered with heavy and extensive floes, beyond which 
no extent of open water could be deserted; but a 
bright and dazzling ice-blink extended from shore to 
shore. There was no choice but to turn back with¬ 
out reaching the extreme point in view, which they 
named Cape Kater; and the ite having closed in belu^d 
them, rendered their return very^ arduous, especially 
as the compass was useless, tbe.sky obscured by fogs, 
and they could only guess the direction in which 
they were sailing. In their way northward they dis- 
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covered a small bay, forming a fine and secure har¬ 
bour, called Port Bowen. It was enclosed by preci¬ 
pitous cliffs, which often resembled ruined towers and 
battlements, and from which fragments were conti¬ 
nually falling; the soil was barren in the extreme. 

The vessels were now brought back to Pinnce Leo¬ 
pold’s Islands, to watch for an opening in the great 
western barrier of ice. It was still fast closed; ar/d, 
on landing and ascending a hill, tjiere appeared no 
termination to it, though happily there was no land 
in view. They then steered towards the northern 
coast of this great channel, and whiled away their 
time in examining its shores, when, on the 21st, the 
ice, by one of those sudden changes to which that 
element is liable, entirely disappeared, and the sea to 
,the west appeared clear as far as the eye could reach. 

The expedition had now an unobstructed rijn, only 
retarded by occasional calms and changes of wind. 
Before the end of August they had passed a I’ange of 
coasts, which they had reason to believe were large 
islands, and which were called in their order, Beechey 
Island, Cornwallis Island, Bathurst Island, and Byam 
Martin Island; and in the middle of the channel was 
a smaller one, called Lowther Island. West of Corn¬ 
wallis was a magnificent inlet opening to the north, 
to which they gave the name of Wellington; while 
the whole of the great channel from thence to the 
opting of Lancaster Sound received the name of 
Barrow, to whose exertions and influence this expe¬ 
dition had been so de§ply indebted. 

On Byam Martin Island observations were made 
on thp magnetic needle, which led to the singular dis- 
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covery, that the variation which, in long. 91% had 
been 128° westerly, was now (in 103" long.) 194° 
westerly, or 166° easterly; so that they must have 
passed to the north of the magnetic pole, and over a 
point at which the variation would have been 180", 
or in which the north pole of the compass would have 
pointed to the south. This tl^ould prdhably be about 
the meridian of 100". 

The passage b^an now to be ^ain obstructed by 
ice; of which at one point they had to bore through 
a considerable breadth by main force. They were 
also beset with thick fogs, which, now that the com¬ 
pass no longer availed, reduced them to an extreme 
difficulty in deciding upon their course; and they 
were driven to the most imperfect means of forming a 
judgment upon this point. Their first principle was, 
that having the ice on one side and the land on the 
other, any divergence was marked by symptoms of ap¬ 
proach to one or the other. Then, however, the ice 
turning to the southward deprived them of this test, 
and they had only to rely on the wind continuing 
steady, and to guide their course by it. At length the 
two ships having placed themselves at the distance of 
a quarter of a mile, directed their course by’^ach other, 
keeping the one a-stem and the other a-h^ad of its 
companion; and thus they made a tolerable westerly 
course.^ They were now on the coast of an island 
much larger than any of those which they had hi¬ 
therto reached, and which they calkd Melville Island. 
On the 4th September Captain Parry could announce 
to his company the joyful news that they had reached 
the longitude of 110°, and had thus earned the reward 
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of five thousand pounds, to which, by royal bounty, 
those of his Majesty’s subjects became entitled who 
first reached that point of the polar sea. 

Captaiji Parry had hoped to have all the month of 
SejJtember to spend in discovery and in progress 
westward, and he was, thei’efore, much mortified to 
find that, on the 8th of ■'that month, his advance was 
impeded by a fixed barrier of ice. Most anxi(Uis, 
however, to do as much as jmssible this season, he 
diligently watched every opening. Meantime parties 
were sent on shore to procure game, and much alarm 
was occasioned on account of six men from the Griper, 
who were overtaken soon after their departure with a 
storm of snow, and did not return. It was impossi¬ 
ble to send far in search of them, or to do much more 
than raise the great flag-staff, guided by which they 
appeared at the end of three days in a veiy debilitated 
and frost-bitten condition. The sea meantime, instead 
of opening, as was their daily ht)pe, became always the 
more finnly closed; and the fields of ice, extending 
and pressing in every direction, rendered the jmsition 
of the shii)s more and more precarious. About the 
20th it l^carae manifest that there could be no far¬ 
ther progl^ifil westward this season, and even that no 
time was .to be lost in securing a winter retreat. For 
this purpose they were obliged to return considerably 
to the eastward, and even to saw through a field of 
ice two miles and a qwter in length; after which 
they were securely fixed in what they termed Winter 
Harbour. 

The prospect of spending a winter of eight months, 
of which three or four would be of perpetual dark- 
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ne-ss, in this depth of the Arctic regions, and seve¬ 
ral thousand miles distant from any civilized abode, 
and in continued conflict with the fiercest of the ele¬ 
ments, was very serious and formidable. Captain 
Parry, however, was both physically * and morally 
prepared to meet it. He possessed that decisive and 
at the same time conciliatory character, joined to that 
knowledge of human nature, and particularly of the 
character of sailore, which fitted him for a manage¬ 
ment in which it was necessary to join persuasion 
witli atithority. A large ])rovision had been made 
of every thing which could teml to preserve the health 
of the cpew. They were served weekly with a pound 
of Donkin’s preserved meats, and a j)int of vegetable 
or concentrated soup; allowances u'ere made of beer, 
wine, sour-krout, pickles, and vinegar. They had, 
also a daily draught of lime-juice and water, which, 
as their own prudence could not be relied upon, they 
were comjielled to (kink in presence of an officer. 
The utmost attention was paid to the drying, heating, 
and airing of the apartments. The men were also made 
to spend an hour or two in daily exercise; and, when 
the weather did notallow them to go to a distance, 
were obliged to run round the aparttneati;||pKping time 
to the tune of an organ. This movement they did not 
find at first very amusing; but no alternative being of¬ 
fered, they at last made it a matter of frolic. They 
were allowed from six to nide to amuse themselves as 
they pleased, which they did witji games of various 
kinds, and occasional singing and dancing. It was 
impossible, however, to escape effectually the dreary 
monotony which pressed upon them. Their short 
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walks presented little that could either interest or 
amuse. “To the south lay the sea,presenting only 
an unbroken surface of ice, uniform in its dazzling 
whiteness, and varied only by a few hummocks. The 
variety was not nnach greater on the land, almost en¬ 
tirely covered with snow, except an occasional brown 
patch in 8om»|eKposed situations. The ships, and the 
smoke issuing from their seve:pl fires, indicating the 
presence of man, alone gave h'^Hial cheerfulness to 
the prospect; and the sound of voices which, in' the 
calm and cold air, was heard at an extraordinary 
distance, alone broke the death-like stillness which 
reigned around them. Amid this total wan| of ob¬ 
jects, even a stone of any uncommon size rising above 
the snow became a mhrk to which their eyes WSre 
unconsciously fixed, and liieir feet mechanically ad¬ 
vanced.” 

To diversify the dreary gloom of this period. Cap¬ 
tain Parry contrived expedients which do not seem 
very much in harmony with the scene and situation, 
but which yet produced happy effects. The most 
leading of these was the exhibition of dramatic enter¬ 
tainments, in which the officers appeared as amateur 
performers-. ^ The very stir of preparing an apart¬ 
ment for this sort of performance had an effect in 
keeping up the spirits of the sailors. On the 5th of 
November, inunediately after the permanent disap¬ 
pearance of the sun, the* Arctic theatre opened with 

“ Miis in her Teens,” which was received with the 

* 

greatest applause by the nautical audience. For the 
special entertainment of the officers, the North Georgia 
Gazette made its weekly appearance. ‘ A free press. 
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or indeed any press, is admitted as somewhat con¬ 
trary to the principles of government which prevail 
in his Majesty’s ships ; but the character of the officers 
was thought a security against any abuse, and much 
benefit was found froiii the occupation dnd excitement 
produced by this employment. All the officers were 
invoked to contribute ; and* even those who did not 
wite furnished readers and critics, who contributed 
equally to the general amusement. 

The experience of this winter threw a great light 
on the capacity of the human frame to endure cold, 
as well as those sudden changes of temjK*rature which 
have been usually su])posed to be pernicif)us and even 
fatal. In the most extreme depression, when the ther¬ 
mometer was — ;i0 or — 40’, that is, sixty or seventy 
degrees below the freezing-point, a man well-clothed, 
could walk without any painful sensaticni, and even 
expose his face without material sulfering. Again, 
they could quit the cabin, though kept up to the com¬ 
fortable heat of 50' and upwards, and go direct into 
the ojHin air, when it was seventy or eighty degrees 
lower, without injury. Where due precaution was 
not taken, however, there were some serious accidents. 
John Pearson, a marine, having remained out till 
after dark, atid with his hands uncovered, was brought 
in with his fingers frozen into the form of that jjart 
of the musket which he had been carrying; and it 
becanie necessary to amputate three of them. Seve¬ 
ral, after having been thus ra.shly exposed, looked wild, 
spoke thick and indistinctly, and had every appear^ 
auce of intoxicated persons, till, the circulation being 
restored, they recovered the use of lh^;ir senses. In 
vpL. ii. M 
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very extreme cold, the breath of a person at a little 
distance had the appearance of a musket just fired, 
and that of a party of men resembled a thick white 
cloud. No instance was, however, seen of the pheno¬ 
menon rej)orte<i by some travellers, of snow pro¬ 
duced by the sudden admission of the external air. 
The only effect observed was the condensation of a 
vapour resembling thick white smoke, which froKe 
upon the j)annels and bulk-heads. It was in February, 
that the first dreaded symjdorns of scurvy appeared. 
Mr Scallow, the gunner, was first affected ; and the 
origin of his illness was traced to a deposit of mois¬ 
ture in his bed-place. This being removed, and co¬ 
pious use being made of preserved fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles, as well as of some mustard and cresses, which they 
contrived to grow in the cabin, he was able on the 
ninth day to walk the deck. In the following month 
there occurred also several serious cases, but which, 
through the diligent use of similar means, never 
reached any alarming height. 

In June, Captain Parry undertook a Journey across 
Melville Island, canying witli him three weeks’ pro¬ 
visions in a light cart constructed for the purpose, 
lie performed this excursion successfully, though the 
deep and soft snow rendered travelling often labo¬ 
rious. This snow for the most part covered the soil, 
which, where it appeared, was veiy naked and barren. 
He reached the north coast, opposite to which ap¬ 
peared another considerable island, to which he gave 
the name of Sabine. , 

About the middle of June, the unbroken ice, which 
had covered laud and sea, appeared in a state of rapid 
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dissolution. Pools were everywhere formed on its 
surface; and the land was crossed by such rapid tor¬ 
rents, that hunting excursions were no longer safe. 
The ice itself began to break u]), and to open channels 
through which boats could pass. Yet the main body 
of ice in the sea without remained still immovable. 
It was not till the 2d of August, after they had spent 
te*i whole months and part of the remaining two in 
this icy prison, tljat the entire ice fairly drifted out, 
and left them an open channel in which to 2 >roceed. 
They comforted themselves by thinking that they 
were now at the same period of the year at which 
they had last summer entered Lancaster Sound, and if 
they could make as much progress in the jn’esent year, 
they would not be very distant from Icy Cape. The 
api)earance of the ice was at fii'st very promising, but . 
ou the following day a heavy floe, or icy ridge, again 
barred their progress. On the 4th they again found a 
narrow i)assage, and reached the sjmt where they had 
been last season so long detained. Here they were 
again arrested for ten days, not without the external 
floes making sometimes a menacing a])pearance. On 
the 15th they w^ere enabled to make a few miles far¬ 
ther, when the ice to the westward assumed a com¬ 
pletely compact and impenetrable asj>ect. It did not 
give way even before an easterly wind, which gave 
room to susi)ect some barrier on the opjmsite side 
by which it was arrested, 'fhey ascended some of 
the heights on this western extremity of Melville 
Island, which is lofty and precjpitous, and the sea 
was discovered, as far as the eye could reach, pre¬ 
senting the same fixed and hojjeless aspect. They 
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M'erenow in 113" 48'. 29". 5. being the most wester¬ 
ly meridian hitherto reached in the Polar Sea. A 
little beyond was Cape Diuidas, the extreme western 
point of Melville Island, which was th\is ascertained 
to be about 130 miles long and 40 or 50 broad. To 
the west, reaching beyond the 117th degree of longi¬ 
tude, was seen a high and bold coast, which they 
named Banks’s Land, without being able to ascertain 
its extent and boundaries. 

(In a consultation now held between the officers, 
they came to the judgment, to which they had now 
for some time been aj)proximating, that it would be 
utterly vain to make any attempt to penetrate farther 
to the westward. They fixed on it, therefore, as 
their only alternative, to retrace their steps, and 
endeavour to find some channel leading southward, 
or to return to England. Their attemjds to find 
this channel ])roved fruitless ; but in the course of the 
search they examined more iftirrowly the southern 
coast of Barrow’s Strait, which they called North 
Devon, while the opposite coast had been called 
North Somerset. They found also a large opening, 
which they called Admiralty Inlet, to the west of 
that which they had before called Navy-Board Inlet. 
They encountered rather uncommonly I’ough weather, 
both in Baffin’s Bay and in the voyage home. 

GoVeniment, more encouraged by the important 
measure of success which had crowned this voyage, 
than depressed by its having failed in the ftill attain¬ 
ment of its object, determined immediately to fit out 
a fresh expedition. It was proposed to send it now 
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in another direction. From what has been stated 
resj)ecting the progress of Middleton, it will appear 
that he had by no means thoroughly investigated the 
northern exti-emity of Hudson’s Bay, or the channel 
of the Welcojne which led to it, and mine of his suc¬ 
cessors had penetrated so far as himself. 7’his quar¬ 
ter, therefore, deserved to 4)e most fully examined, 
aud gave a fair promise of an opening into that great 
jiorthern sea, M’bich was now so well ascertaine«I to 
exist. In the course of the winter a second expedi¬ 
tion wius prepared, consisting of two vessels, the Fury 
and Hecla, the former commanded by C’aptain Parry 
in person, the latter by (Japtain J.iyon, who, in his jour¬ 
ney into Africa, had already given j)roofs of intrepidity, 
enterprise, and address. C.’aptain Parry was .sui)plied 
most ami)ly, as before, with every tliijig which could , 
contribute to the comfort and success of the e.xpedition. 
The general plan was that of the former exj)edition, 
combined with a few improvements suggested by 
exj)erience. The most material innovation consisted 
in making the two vessels of the same size, capacity, 
ami in every respect fac-similes of eacll other. It 
had hitherto been laid down as a first principle in 
exploratory voyages, that there should be a larger 
and a smaller, the latter for the jnirpose of approach¬ 
ing nearer and making a closer survey of the coasts ; 
but it api)eared to Caj)tain Parry that this survey 
could only be effectively performed in boats, while a 
smaller and weaker ve.ssel attached to the pi’incipal 
ship w’as a continued drag to the latter. By making 
them both good and complete ships, they could act 
independently if separated, and if together, could more 
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effectively assist each other; and the anchors, yards, 
&c. equally fitting each, could be mutually supplied 
in case of necessity. Arrangements were made for 
heating the vessels in a more effectual manner by a 
process of Mr Sylvester, and also for condensing nu¬ 
tritious food into a smaller compass. 

Captain Parry sailed' from the Nore on the 8th 
May, 1821 ; on the l6th was off Buchanness, and 
on the 18th came in view of Shapinsha, where he 
took pilots for the Pcntland Frith ; having passed 
which, they were detained a week in the excellent 
harbour of Long Hoj)e. On the 7th June they came 
abreast of Cape Farewell, and were tossed about for 
some days by a severe gale. On the 14th they saw 
their first iceberg,—an object of wonder to those 
who were new to these vast floating masses! On 
the 2d July they came in view of Bluff Point, on 
Resolution Island, at the entrance of Hudson’s Bay. 
Captain Parry, accustomed as he was to polar scenes, 
was struck with the peculiar desolation which here 
reigned. The snow still filling many of the valleys, 
with the fog that hung over it, rendered the scene 
indescribably dreary and disagreeable. “ It requires 
a few days before the eye becomes familiarized and 
the mind reconciled to prospects of utter barren¬ 
ness and desolation, such as these rugged shores 
present.” The icebergs mustered round them to 
the number of fifty-four, some presenting a very 
striking diversity of form. The largest was 258 
feet above the sea. ^ Amid these huge masses the 
tides and currents were running with such rapidity 
as to deprive the sailors of all power of managing the 
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vessels. Captain Lyon had his best bower-anchor 
broken with as much ease as if it had been crockery- 
ware, and five hawsers carried’ away. The jjeculiar 
danger of the entrance of Hudson’s Bay arises from 
the heavy swell Avhich comes in from the main ocean, 
and, rushing in between the masses of ice, causes the 
mo'st violent and dangerous g:)ucussions. Amid these 
difitresses they were somewliat cheered by the sight 
of three fellow-sufferers, being two shij>s of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company, and the third the Lord Welling¬ 
ton, bringing out about 150 settlers for Lord Sel¬ 
kirk’s establishment on the Red River. I’hese set¬ 
tlers were chiefly Dutch and Germans, and were of¬ 
ten seen busily waltzing on «Ieck, when not inter¬ 
rupted by snow or a fresh gale, and almost every ball 
was closed with a marriage. 

Amid all these obstructions, the favouring tide 
enabled them to work their way westward to what 
are called the Savagjj Inlands. Soon a loud shout 
was heard among the loose ice, and .several boats ap¬ 
peared paddling through a lane of ojren water. The 
Esquimaux on board hailed the English *with a loud 
cry of Hu, haa ! (probably the Iliaout of the first na¬ 
vigators). A large jiarty soon came alongside the 
Fury, shouting, laughing, and yelling, in the most 
tmnultuous manner. The women at first appeared 
somewhat timid; but soon became as boisterous as 
the mfen. It was impossible, to discern the colour of 
their skin through the thick coating of blood, grease, 
and dirt; and the hair of jetty* black hung dishe¬ 
velled over the face, to which it gave an air of inex- 
pre.ssible wildness. The visages of the aged females 
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were singularly hideous and disgusting,—^inflamed 
eyes, wrinkled skin, black teeth, a set of features, in 
short, scarcely liuniari; whence much excuse was 
found for the investigation set on foot by Frobisher’s 
crew respecting the diabolic origin of one of these 
ancient damsels. The childi-en were pretty; but 
from their wild attire, and being often thrown into 
the bottom of the boats amid the refuse, they h^id 
much the a])j)earance of the cubs of wild animals. 
The natives began to traffic with eagerness, even with 
fury,- 2 >urting with every thing they had to obtain 
the emi>ty nothings with which their visitors came 
provided. Like the Newfoundland visitors of Car- 
tier, they stripped off the very skins in which they 
were clad; and the men, notwithstanding the seve¬ 
rity of the climate, reduced themselves to a^ state 
of complete nudity; but the Mmuieu, with a due 
sense of i)ro])riety, never ])arted with that species of 
breeches in which they h^fre, eriveloi)e themselves. 
Husbands, however, proffei’ed, even urgently, the 
fair pei-sons of their wives, who seconded the pro¬ 
posal ; and’ in two instances uoineu M'ei’e under¬ 
stood to tender their children for sale, only taking 
care previously to strip them of their clothes, lest 
the value of the lot should be too much enhanced. 
Captain Parry stigmatizes them as most determined 
thieves and even jiickijockets; but Captain Lyon, 
who seems to have studied this question more deeply, 
jnentions only “ a few instances of dishonesty,” under 
the severe temptation of a nail or a bit of iron lying 
neglected in view, '’f'hey placed thorough confidence 
in the honesty of the English, before whom they left 
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all their treasures exposed. Whenever they had 
closed the stipulation for an article, they licked it all 
over, as sealing the bargsiiii; and the English saw 
with alarm even the sharp edge of a razor passed 
along their tongue. I’hey drove what they considere<l 
a hard bargain; yet, on obtaining a nail, a saw, or a 
kin'fe, in exchange for vahaible skins, they set up 
haul shouts of triumph. All kinds of frolic ])assed 
between them and the .sailors ; and the fiddler having 
struck uj) a tune, they danced in tolerable time, 
though their only figure consisted in stanij)ing and 
leaping with all their might. 'J'heir favourite jest 
was to get slily behind one of the sailors, shout loud¬ 
ly in one ear, and give him a hearty box on tJie other ; 
and when he showed the astonishment that might be 
expected, a general laugh ran through the whole party. 

The exi)edition, though still harassed and often 
beset with ice, continued from time to time to obtain 
favourable runs; so tliat they re.-iched, early in Au¬ 
gust, the interior of the bay, and came in sight of 
Southampton Island. That large mass of land, 
which divides the northern side of Hildson’s Bay 
into two great channels, involved Captain Parry in 
considerable perplexity. I'liere were two lines of 
navigation by which he might reach the northern 
j)art of the Welcome, where his career of new dis¬ 
covery was to begin. One was direct and short, 
through what was called the Fox Channel, to the 
east of Southampton Island, and through the Fro¬ 
zen Strait of Middleton; the ^other was long and 
circuitous, by making the entire round of the island, 
and ascending the broad opening of the AVelcome on 
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its western side. The difficulty was this: The deadly 
enemies and accusers of Middleton had stoutly main¬ 
tained that there was no such thing in existence 
as his Frozen Strait, and that it was a chimera in¬ 
vented to discredit the existence of that passage, in 
whicJi they so fondly believed. Captain Parry, after 
deep consideration, resolved to prefer the ocular tes¬ 
timony of Middleton to the reasonings of his oppo¬ 
nents, and made direct for the Frozen Strait, 
though at the hazard of a heavy loss of time if it 
should not exist. 

The movement u]) the chaimel was slow, still 
much obstructed, either by fields or floating masses 
of ice. On the 15th they came to what was appa¬ 
rently the extremity of Southampton Island, sepa¬ 
rated by a narrow strait from land to the north. On 
considering all things, it appeared most probable to 
Captain Parry, tliat this was the Frozen Strait of 
which he was in quest. He passetl through it, and 
found himself in an immense and beautiful basin, 
fonning one of the noblest harboius in the world; 
but every uj)eniijg in it was found fast closed by 
Imjd; and, on ascending a mountain, no trace ap¬ 
peared of an open sea in any direction. Near its en¬ 
trance they observed a floe of several miles in extent, 
remarkable as having its entire surface covered with 
stones, shells, and plants; the former of which com¬ 
prised garnet, quartz, and other beautiful minerals. 
These abounded as much in the centre as on the 
sides of the floe,—a phenomenon which Captain 
Parry endeavours to solve in various modes, none of 
which are satisfactory to himself. On this and on 
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every other part of Southampton Island where they 
landed, traces were found of the natives,—ruined 
huts, bones, and even fragments of seals’ flesh, on 
which they had been feeding. 

I’he ex]K;(lition now weighed out of this bay, to 
which they gave the iiame of the Duke of York, and 
soon found tliciiiselves in another strait, which bore 
a-much more promising ap])eaj‘ance. At first in¬ 
deed it merited to, an alarming degree the ejjithet of 
frozen; but a fresh breeze sj)riiiging up, and oj)en- 
ing a passage between the ice and the land, in two 
or tliree days tliey made their tvay into an open sea 
bounded b}' an extensive range of land to the west 
and north. This to their great satisfaction jiroved to 
be the channel of the Welcome. W'ith the exception 
of some of the latitudes, the whole aspect of the strait 
itself and the shores around it corresponded very ex¬ 
actly to the much-coiitroverte<l and censured descrip¬ 
tion of Middleton. 

Having attained this leading {loint in his destina¬ 
tion. the first object of Captain Parry was to examine 
Repulse Bay, in the view to ascertain'Mdiether it 
really Avas a bay, tmd did not contain an opening to 
the westward. Parties sent out in every direction 
soon established the acniracy of the former distinction, 
and the general correctness of Middleton’s description. 
In this search they found several Esquimaux villages, 
one of which, the largest evei* yet observed, contained 
the remains of no less than sixty habitations, with 
various fragments and implemenl^characteristic of this 
wandering race. The shores were lofty, and some of 
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the mountains on the southern side rose 1000 feet 
high. But the circumstance w'hich most attracted 
attention, was tlie extreme variation of the needle, 
which indicated a very close approach to the magnetic 
pole. I’he liiost valuable instruments operated with 
exti-erne sluggishness, and could scarcely be adjusted 
so as to afford any useful indications. 

Having settled the j)oint of Repulse Bay, Captain 
Parry i)roceede(l onwards to investigate a coast which 
had been reached by no former navigator. His pro¬ 
gress was retarded by the necessity of searching 
thoroughly every inlet and opening. The first, call¬ 
ed Gore Inlet, was not found to reach deep into the 
land. The expedition wjis then involved in a laby¬ 
rinth of isles of various forms and sizes, of which 
Vansittart Island was the longest. Between these 
there was fovind only one j)racticable p.assage, called 
Hurd’s Channel. It was so intricate, however, so 
clogged with ice, and the currents often so strong, 
that the vessels, sometimes beset and sometimes drift¬ 
ed, spent a number of days in u'orking their Avay 
through. Even after it was cleared, a severe gale 
threw them back on the 3d September to the veiy 
point at which they had been on the preceding 6th 
of August. Captain Parry was deejdy mortified to 
find that be bad k)st the best of the season in merely 
verifying the observations of Middleton, against 
whom he lodges a soiliewhat heavy complaint for 
not having observed and described these coasts with 
greater precision. But the fact is, poor Middleton’s 
accounts were distinct enough, if those at home would 
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have believed him ; and to them were due all the 
weary toil and valuable time lost to the expedition 
in retracing his steps. 

Captain Parry commenced now for the first time 
the career of completely original discovery. It was 
rendered, howevei’, very tedious by the necessity of 
examining to its head every inlet or opening, any one 
o£ which might contain the sougbt-for passage. His 
first task was to jjenetrate through a winding inlet, 
running very far into the interior, to which he gave 
the name of his brother officer, ('aptain Lyon, and 
through a sinallei’ one, which received that of Lieuten¬ 
ant Hojijnier. 'J'hese were also to be coJinected with 
Gore Bay. In the course of this examination there 
occurred a j)arty of Es(|uiinaux, who showed at first 
some timidity, hut were soon induced to receive the 
English into their huts, and even, on promise of 
some iron tools, to repair to the boat. Here a busy 
traffic st)on commenced, which j)roceeded with great 
harmony till it was interru|)ted by a particular inci¬ 
dent. One of the ladies, in the course of trade, had 
parted with one of her boots, but rejected most posi¬ 
tively every oiler that could be made for the other, 
as well as every representation of the absurd and 
ridiculous figure which she thus made. At length 
suspicion was roused, and with very little gallantry 
the boot was forcibly taken off. Then, indeed, it 
proved a dejmsitory of hiddtAi treasures, since no less 
than a pewter vessel and two spwns, stolen by this 
northern fair one, had been concealed in this capa¬ 
cious receptacle. Another boot, on examination, was 
found e{pially well furnished. 'Phis detection caused 
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only laugkter on the part of the culprit, but Captain 
Parry’s anger seems to have been somewhat vehe¬ 
mently roused. He not only ujibraided the party, 
and stripped them of the stolen articles, but took 
away also the presents which he had given in pledge 
during the period of friendship. 

While the expedition was still at the mouth of 
Lyon Inlet, the sea.son had begun to present an alarm¬ 
ing change. The short and faint summer of the 
arctic regions passes, not by insensible degrees, but 
abruptly, into the depth of winter. This change 
takes place, not when the snow begins to fall, for this 
is an event of every season, but when the earth no 
longer receives and radiates heat enough to melt 
that which falls. A coat of unvaried white then 
covers the ground, and, by preventing all absorption 
of heat, causes the frigorific process to proceed with 
the utmost rapidity. In many places, indeed, a small 
part of the surface of the snov/ had been dissolved, 
and then again frozen,—a phenomenon which distin¬ 
guished this from the more severe climate of Melville 
Island, where, after the snow had once fallen, the 
sun’s rays had not power to produce the slightest 
change on its sm’face. The stones and plants were 
incrusted with brilliant crystals of transparent ice, 
whose glittering hues, contrasted with the dead opake 
white of tlie surrounding snow, produced a novel 
and fairy apj)earauce. At the same time the young, 
or pancake ice, began to form on the surface of the 
sea. This ice raises at first only a shght obstacle to 
the movement of a ship, which, favoured by the gale, 
can force its way through with tolerable sjieed; but 
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the iinpecliineiit always increases, and the varying 
thickness of the ice causes the ship to roll from side 
to side, and to be only imperfectly under the control 
of the helmsman. “ A ship in this helpless state, her 
sails in vain expanded to a favourable hreeze, her or¬ 
dinary resources failing, and suddenly arrested in her 
course, has often reminded rtie of (lulliver tied down 
by the feeble hands of Lilliputians.” These difficul¬ 
ties were increase/! by the occurrence of twelve hours 
of deep darkness, scarcely illumined in any degree, 
even by the universal covering of snow. The small 
pieces of ice which had been floating alxtut were now 
cemented together, and formed into a large compact 
body, here called “ the ice,” M'hose movements, as 
carried about by the wind, were a subject of perpe¬ 
tual alarm. At one time the entire body had entered 
the strait, and was bearing down ujmn the ships; but 
happily the wind veered, and it took a different direc¬ 
tion. All these features indicated that it was time to 
look for some secure station in which to spend the 
long mouths of the northern winter. They could 
not, however, make their way to the continent, but 
were obliged to saw a passage for the ships into the 
heart of the nearest field of ice. In this operation 
the pancake ice bent like leather beneath their feet. 
Several fell in, and had a very cold bath, but they 
were easily extricated, and they could now walk be¬ 
tween the ship and the land. * 

Being thus fairly shut in for t^je winter. Captain 
Parry applied himself with his usual activity to secure 
the health of the men during tlieir long and dreary 
imprisonment In this respect some improvements 
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had been taught by experience. The warming appa¬ 
ratus, prepared by Mr Sylvester, answered in a very 
superior manner the purposes both of heating and 
drying the apartments; and some mustard and cresses 
were even rai.sed betwcMi decks. As the manage¬ 
ment of the mind was considered equally important, 
Captain Parry revived the scheme of dramatic ])er- 
fonnances, which he considers ])eculiarly valuable'as 
an antiscorbutic; for cheerful and lively sensations, 
which contribute to health in general, act in a pecu¬ 
liar manner as ])reveutives and cures of this dreadful 
disease, while their contraries always aggravate its 
malignity. The theatre w'as ai’ranged in a style of su¬ 
perior elegance, and maintained a temperature at not 
quite thirty degrees below the freezing-point; dresses 
and decorations had been brought out, and the fe¬ 
male i)erforiners, who had cherished a thick and 
bushy beard as a ])rotectiou against the cold, gene¬ 
rously reduced their visage to a becoming state of 
smoothness. On the 21st Noveml)er the first bill 
was issued, CJaptain Parry appearing in the Rivals 
as Sir Antlitmy Absolute, and Captain Lyon as Cap¬ 
tain Absolute. I'he representations were repeated 
every fortnight, and appeared to afford the men 
much amusement; but Captain Lyon admits that the 
performers, especially those who appeared dressed in 
the height of the fashion, sufiered intensely from cold, 
which inten-upted con^derably even the enjoyment 
of the audience. A mw’e solid and profitable mental 
occupation was afforded by a school, which the sailors 
set on foot for themselves, with the full approbation 
of their officers, who supjdied materials, while teach- 
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ers were found within their own body. •Few were 
wholly strangers to reading and writing; but many, 
from long disuse, found it ne<»ssary to begin at the 
first elements. With such ardour did their studies 
proceed, that Captain' Lydn on Christmas-tlay re¬ 
ceived sixteen well-written copies from those who, 
two months before, could scarcely form a letter ; and 
the.se sturdy tars felt a pride in tlieir attainments 
like that of little boys at school. 

The shortest day passed, without exciting the same 
deep interest as on Melville Island, where it had 
formed an era in their winter’s calendar. Their 
wintering was no longer an experiment, and they 
had the sun three hours above the horizon, whereas 
at Melville Island, in the same season, deep and per¬ 
petual darkness had reigned.. 

The Aurora, about the period of the new year, 
shone with peculiar lustre, and presented the most 
brilliant aspects. FdT a long jieriod it filled about 
half the northern sky, downwards from the zenith, 
but without approaching the horizon, where it seemed 
to find even a species of repulsion. The movement 
was in general that of rays streaming from a centre ; 
but there was frequently an undtilatory movement 
between one point and another of the heavens, which 
was compared to that of a riband held in the hand and 
shaken. There was also a profusion of those bundles 
of rays, moving with extraordinary swiftness in every 
direction, called by the vulgar “ njerry dancers.” The 
light had always a tendency to form arches, often 
very striking and beautiful. Its lustre was about 
that of the moon in her quarters; and to Captain 
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Parry it appeared to have frequently a yellowish, 
white, greenish, and even lilac tinge; but Captain 
Lyon was sensible only of one similar to that of the 
milky-way, or of a vivid sheet of lightning. It has 
been said that the stars are seen through it unalter¬ 
ed ; but they appeared to our present observers as if 
a fine gauze veil were drawn over them; the lustre 
of the Aurora itself, however, was undiminished by 
the brightest moon. No new light.could be thrown 
on the origin and nature of this veiy remarkable 
phenomenon. It often seemed as if nearer than the 
clouds; yet the fac-t, that only the outer edges of any 
cloud were ever illumined by it, seemed to ju-ove the 
contrary. It evidently, however, was within the re¬ 
gion of the atmosphere, since in stormy weather the 
lights “ flew with the rapidity of lightning, and with 
a corresponding wildness to the gale that was blow¬ 
ing, giving an indescribable air of magic to the whole 
scene.” 

During the first part of the winter, the only ani¬ 
mated objects observed were those belonging to the 
lower creation. The most numerous were foxes, of 
which above a hundred were caught in the course of 
the season. They were beautiful, of a pure white 
coloiur, with woolly hair like that of a little shock-dog. 
Attempts were made, and with tolerable success, to 
tame some 6f them, and though always timid, they 
were made j>ets of by the sailors. Being generally 
fat, their flesh, in, the great absence of fresh meat, 
was often presented at table, and was judged toler¬ 
able, somewhat resembling kid. A little animal, 
whose track was seen for several days about the ships. 
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was caught, and proved to be a very beautiful er¬ 
mine. It was exceedingly fierce, yet did not refuse 
food, and might have been preserved, but was killed 
by accident. The surface of the sea was covered 

t 

with myriads of shrimps, which clustered round the 
ships, and exhibited the most carnivorous propensi¬ 
ties. The pieces of meat hyng down the sides of the 
\1:'ssel were stripped completely to the bone, and 
could no longer 4)e exposed in this manner, unless 
where it W'as wished to j)reserve the skeletons of 
any animals, when the shrijnj)s were employed as 
their anatomists, and j)erforined the task to admira¬ 
tion. 

Another much more memorable occurrence, and 
of a more striking nature, now diversified their 
winter-quarters. On the 1st of February a report 
was made that a number of strange people were com¬ 
ing over the ice from the westward. The glass soon 
discovered them to be Es(pumaux; and at the dis¬ 
tance of two miles there ap})cared some slight pro¬ 
minences resembling huts. The two captains, with 
an officer from each ship, set out to meet these na¬ 
tives, who, to the number of twenty-five in a line 
abreast, were advancing slowly towards the ships. 
On the approach of the English they stood still, re¬ 
taining their line, and maintaining a quiet and order¬ 
ly derqeanour, very dissimilar to those who had been 
met at the mouth of the Straits. A traffic was im¬ 
mediately commenced for nails, •bits of iron, and 
beads; in the course of which ‘treaty, as the ladies 
observed that some rich deer-skins in which they 
were clothed attracted the eye of the strangers, they 
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immediately began stripjiing them from off their per¬ 
sons, to the serious alarm of the English, who, in a 
temperature fifty degrees below the freezing-point, 
dreaded the most formidable effects to the fair traf¬ 
fickers, but were relieved by seeing another complete 
suit below. The English were then invited to the 
huts, and after stooping jthrough some long narrow 
passages, found themselves, with great sm-prise, in‘a 
cluster of dome-shaped edifices, entirely composed of 
snow, which, being yet pure and unsullied, admitted 
the light in most delicate green and blue tints. 
They found six huts, each of which was divided into 
three apartments, occu])ied by separate families, so 
that the whole number was between sixty and seven¬ 
ty ; of whom fifty most cheerfully accompanied the 
sailors back to the vessels, where the dispositions of 
the two ])arties were soon found altogether to har¬ 
monize ; and dancing, .shouting, screaming, and prac¬ 
tical jokes of every kind, soon placed them on the 
most intimate footing. 

A very close and constant intercourse was thus es¬ 
tablished, and maintained during the present, and 
with another party during the ensuing winter; and 
an opportunity was thus given of very closely ob¬ 
serving this remarkable race, who present primitive 
and savage life under a different aspect than it ap¬ 
pears in other and more smiling regions. 

The stature of the Esquimaux is decidedly small, 
five feet nine inchfis being esteemed almost gigantic, 
while the men come> so low as four feet ten inches, 
and the women as four feet eight inches, without be¬ 
ing considered dwarfs. They are, on the whole, to- 
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lerably well-made, except that, though seUlorn or never 
inclined to corpulency, they gre universally pot-bel¬ 
lied, and the neck is small and shrivelled. The face, 
in a great majority of instances, Avas hroad and flat, 
with a low nose, the upper part of which was often 
stretched as tight as a drum. This form went some¬ 
times so far, that a ruler could be ])laced from cheek 
fo cheek of the northern belles, without touching the 
nose. 7'he eye was small and black, sometinies fine 
and expressive; l)ut the inner lid pointing down- 
Avards, in the Cliinese style, gave the face a peculiar 
expi-essiou. 'I'lieir frame, though inured to hard la¬ 
bour, Avas not sineAA’y, and the muscles, even of strong 
men, were round, and covered with flesh as in wo¬ 
men. The skin was smooth, unctuous, and unjdea- 
santly cold to the touch, but.extrernely tough. They 
were hardy, and patient of those fatigues to which 
they Avere daily inured, though they had never ar- 
riA^ed at any insensibility to the extreme rigour of 
the climate. In a few exercises, as wrestling, which 
is practised by them from infancy, they are very 
powerful; but in lifting weights, and even in running 
and leaping, they were quite overmatched by the Eng¬ 
lish sailors. 

The dre.s.s of the Esquimaux, unlike the defective 
covering of other savages, is, through the necessity 
imposed by the climate, V)oth ample and prepared 
with considerable care and slcill. The chief material 
consists of the skins of deer, prepared by the females, 
according to a succession of judicious jjrocesses, the 
skin of the seal being employed only for water-proof 
boots. The leading articles of attire consist of jacket, 
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breeches, or short pantaloons, and a large hood, which 
may be drawn over the whole head. Each of these 
vestments is double, the interior 2 >ortion having the 
hair or fur itiside, next the skin, while in the exte¬ 
rior })art this side api)ear8 outward. They are 
adorned with borders of white down, or stripes of 
coloured skins, which make an agreeable contrast 
with the rich dark colour of the fur. Their boohs 
are most ample, and also double, with soft slipj)ers 
intervening, and the whole is covered with strong 
seal-skin shoes. In summer, one pair of boots of seal¬ 
skin suffices to equip the lower extremities. The 
dress of the females is generally the same, though 
with some minor variations. They attach peculiar 
value to the breeches, and heard with pity and al¬ 
most incredulity of thejr sisters in England being 
destitute of this valuable and comfortable branch of 
attire. The hood has a spacious a 2 )erture on one 
side, which serves as a cradle, 'in which to deposite 
the infant till it has reached the age of two or three. 
An apron hangs from the middle half way down to 
the knee. The boots of the fair Esquimaux are 
of the most enormous amiditude, resembling great 
leather sacks, the broadest part of which is at the 
knee, giving them a most deformed appearance, and 
causing a serious impediment to walking, which 
is necessarily 2 >tT'formed with the legs spread out 
and the toes turned inwards, waddling like a Mus¬ 
covy duck. In summer, a dress of the skins of 
ducks, with the feathers inwards, is found light and 
comfortable. A girdle is often worn, adorned with 
trinkets, chiefly of bone, with various trophies of ani- 
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mals killed in the chase. Although the skins of the 
Esquimaux were ten times warmer than the woollen 
dresses of tlie English, yet caprice and novelty caused 
them to give the latter a decided preference, ami 
eagerly seek to possess them. * 

In the construction of their habitations, the Esqui¬ 
maux employ still greater ingenuity, and are able, at 
Httle cost, to guard against the excessive rigour of 
the seasons. Sn^^w, the most terrible pi’oduct of the 
northern elements, affords the material with which 
they best defend themselves against this influence. 
The most commodious winter-houses are constructed 
altogether of snow. It is formed into blocks about 
10 feet long and 4 to 6 inches thick, which, being 
laid over each other, and made to slope inwards, com¬ 
pose a regular dome, the key-stone of which, formed 
by a large smooth slab, is laid in such a manner as 
would satisfy the most regular architect. A window 
is formed by a broad‘piece of transparent fresh-water 
ice, forming part of the roof, and which transmits a 
most pleasing and tein|)ered light, like that which 
comes through ground glass. A snow-village pre¬ 
sents at first a number of cones, or apparent hil¬ 
locks, eight or nine feet above the ground; but as 
snow and drift fill up the vacuities, the surface be¬ 
comes nearly level, and men and animals" walk over 
it inwall directions ; but as spring advances, and the 
thaw begins to melt and sdften it, a leg sometimes 
presses through, and, appearing^to the inmates be¬ 
neath, gives warning of the dissolution of their frail 
tenement. The entrance to these mansions is by two 
successive passages, each about sixteen feet long, and 
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SO narrow, that they can only be entered by stoop¬ 
ing. These introduce the visitor into a circular dome 
or lobby, about seven feet square, and from which 
doors open into two or three apartments, which are 
occupied by separate families. In each apartment 
there burns throughout the winter a lamp suspend¬ 
ed from the roof, with a wick of dried moss, fed by a 
piece of whale or seal blubber placed above, and 
which the heat causes to drip into the vessel. When 
the wick is lighted through its whole extent of 
eighteen inches, it affords a most brilliant and beauti¬ 
ful light, without any perceptible smoke or offensive 
smell. This Janii) performs at once the office of 
cooking and heating the apartment, the temperature 
of which, in its immediate vicinity, is raised to 38°, 
but close to the wall falls to 23°; and these limits 
cannot be exceeded without threatening the dissolu¬ 
tion of these singuL'ir habitations. The deficiency of 
warmth must be supplied by clothes. As spring ad¬ 
vances their mansions begin to melt, and the drip¬ 
ping from the roof causes extreme annoyance. As 
soon as the first drip is felt, tliey endeavour to patch 
up the place with fresh snow ; but the increasing heat 
soon becomes too much for them, and they suffer 
greatly, and contract severe colds, before the weather 
becomes so mild as to admit of going luider tents. 
These tents are composed of seal and other skins, 
dressed in a peculiar mslnner, so as sometimes to be¬ 
come almost transparent; and they are rudely prop¬ 
ped, not by wooden ,poles, but by the bones of the 
whale, walrus, and other large animals. In some 
places these tents, covered externally with snow, are 
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made to serve also for winter-habitations; but they 
are neither so convenient nor wholesome as those of 
which snow is the sole material. The air in them 
at the end of winter is descril>ed by Mr Edwards 
as “ damp, hot, and beyond measure offensive, with 
putrid exhalations from the decomiwsing relics of of¬ 
fals, or other animal matter flermitted to remain from 
year to year undisturbed in these horrible sinks.” 

Clothing and habitation, in the extreme rigour of 
this climate, take almost the precedence of food,yet 
it is obviously indispensable that the latter should fol¬ 
low. This food must be almost entirely animal, as 
the midsummer vegetation of the frozen regions is 
too scanty to afford even a vegetable seasoning. Sub¬ 
sistence is thus derived solely from the chase, which 
renders the life of the Esquynaux a series of i)erpe- 
tual activity and daring adventure. They experience 
similar difficulty from the scanty supply, not only of 
iron, but of wood; ^o that their weapons must be 
formed chiefly of bone, a clumsy and intractable ma¬ 
terial, and difficult to fashion. Their instruments are 
chiefly spears, of various forms and dimensions ; one 
for the walrus and whale, a smaller for the seal, a 
very light one for the deer. Their bows are formed 
with difficulty, generally of pieces of bone secured to¬ 
gether by rivets and tree-nails; but their chief power 
is derived from sinewy strings drawn across them. 
Captain Lyon holds their archery rather light; but 
Captain Parry states, that at twenty yards they hit a 
mark invariably, at thirty they came within a few 
inches of it, and at forty or forty-five, he thinks 
they would shoot a fawn standing still. In summer 
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their principal chase is for the deer, which go in large 
herds, and are so simple and curious, that it is often 
enough to walk away from them, and they are sure 
to follow. The musk-ox is also a frequent prey; 
and no hesitation is felt even to attack the bear, that 
grim tyrant of the polar regions. The dogs no sooner 
see this unwieldy animal, than, giving tongue, they 
chase, and keep him at bay, till their master comfes 
up, strikes him with his spear, and, deaping from side 
to side, avoids the furious springs of the wounded ani¬ 
mal, till he can again pierce him with his spear or 
large knife. Not a few, however, bear on their per¬ 
sons the memorials of these desperate encounters. 
Their hooks and line are imperfect, yet with these 
and the spear they take the salmon and a few other 
fish. In winter, when,earth and sea present alike a 
frozen and naked surface, all these resomves fail, and 
they would be exposed to perish, were it not for the 
huge amphibia, the walrus and the seal, and the ne¬ 
cessity under which these animals lie of ascending 
occasionally to the air for the purpose of respiration. 
For this necessary object they find or form holes 
through the ice; which holes the Esquimaux, aided 
by his dogs, carefully traces. He then gets up a wall 
of snow as a protection against the wind and drift, 
beneaftl' the shelter of which he sits sometimes for 
whole days, till the animal appears, and he rushes on 
him with his spear. 

The Esquimaux jmssesses an advantage above al¬ 
most every other savage tribe, in a most useful breed 
of domestic animals, used not for food, but for the 
chase, and also conveyance or draught. The Esqui- 

f) 
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maux dogs combine the qualities of the mastiff and 
the Newfoundland species ; but their most striking re¬ 
semblance, already I’emarked by Frobisher, is to the 
wolf; and this cannot be wondered at, since, by an 
anatomical examination, they are found to be no 
other than domesticated M’olves. Nature, with her 
usual provident care, has prot&cted them most wonder¬ 
fully against the rigour of the cold, by a soft downy 
covering formed under the hair at the beginning of 
winter, and shed at the beginning of summer. I’hey 
are thus so fortified, that they can lie all night in the 
open air, with the thermometer 30“ degrees below 
zero, withotit any seeming inconvenience. Ca]>tain 
Parry allows the Esquimaux little credit for their 
training; and yet it appears that women take the 
puppies into their beds, and^ feed them from their 
mouths like children. At two months they begin to 
be 2 >ut into the sledges, and to be broken in by fre¬ 
quent and sometime^ cruel beatings. From this 
time indeed they are treated with harshness, and, in 
the periods of winter scarcity, obtain only a very 
small portion of food, and become excessively meagre. 
Three dogs, in good condition, will draw a load of a 
hundred pounds in six minutes ; and they drove Cap¬ 
tain Lyon from ship to ship in ])erfect safety, amid, 
pitchy darkness and clouds of snow-drift, hf 

would, have been wholly incapable of finding his own 
way. 

From the above statement of the soinrces whence 
food is derived, it must be obvious that their supply 
will at many seasons be precarious; and it is ren¬ 
dered much more so by their improvidence and un- 
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restrained indulgence of their appetites, so long as a 
morsel remains. As soon as tidings reach a village 
that a walrus has been killed, a general shout of 
joy arises ; the women run from hut to hut, and hug 
each other in an ecstacy of delight; sometimes they 
are absolutely frantic. The prize being deposited in 
the apartment of its captor, all the women run to cut 
out large slices and throw them into one pot, while 
the blood is poured into another. -Every lamp is re- 
plenishe<l with oil, and the huts exhibit a blaze of 
light. The cooking proceeds as fast as possible ; but, 
in the meantime, delicate morsels of raw flesh or 
blubber are devoured; and even the children, getting 
between the parents’ legs, hold up their mouths as in 
England for a piece of sugar-candy. The dogs rush 
in and lick the blood ; but when they apply their 
teeth to any delicate morsel, a blow with the handle 
of the knife sends them off yelping. As soon as the 
mess is ready, one takes up a portion, bites off as 
much as his mouth can possibly contain, and hands 
it to his next neighbour, who passes it round, till it 
is finished, and a new piece is supplied. Very little 
pause intervenes till the whole is consumed. There 
were good grounds to calculate that each individual 
must have consumed an average of ten pounds; but 
though they were in the utmost distress, and rolling 
on the ground from excessive repletion, they still 
held on eating, and thus soon relapsed into extreme 
want. This devotion to the pleasures of the palate 
is accompanied with* tastes very different from those 
of the European hon vivant. When gingerbread, 
sweetmeats, and other delicacies, considered likely to 
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please the savage palate, were tendered to a young 
Esquimaux, he ate them evidently in mere compli¬ 
ment to the donors, and with pain to himself; but 
when three pounds of hog’s-lard were presented, his 
eyes sparkled with joy. Every thing was estimated 
according to its proportion of fat, grease, and oil. 
The first specimen given of this taste was at the 
parchase of a lamp from an Esquimaux female, the 
contents of which, composing nearly an equal propor¬ 
tion of soot and oil, she took care to empty into her 
stomach ; after which she cleaned it thoroughly with 
her tongue, joining herself in the laugh at her face 
being thus rendered as black as a coal. Afterwards, 
when Captain Lyon had a handsome yo\ing lady on 
board, he presented her witli a fine moulded candle, 
six in the pound; when haying speedily and with 
the greatest delight devoured the tallow, she with¬ 
out hesitation undertook the wick; but Captain 
Lyon, apprehensive of the effect of this substance 
on her delicate stomach, insisted on pulling it out. 
Afterwards care was taken to collect the candle-ends 
and send them to the ladies, who always returned 
the most hearty thanks. A young Esquimaux being 
present while Captain L. was washing his hands, was 
observed to cast many longing glances at a large piece 
of yellow soap used in that operation; and his mean¬ 
ing being at length comprehended, it was presented 
to him, and eagerly devoured. This regimen, pur¬ 
sued during seasons of plenty, necessarily induces a 
very plethoric habit, which, though relieved by co¬ 
pious bleedings at the nose, renders them liable to in¬ 
flammatory diseases. They were unacquainted with 
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and did not much relish ardent spirits or fermented 
liquors; but cold water they drank in most enormous 
quantities, sometimes amounting to a gallon at a time- 
This might be necessary to digest the huge quantities 
of fat swallowed; and, from the difficulty of thawing 
it, was a scarce winter-article. 

The morale of the Esquimaux seems, on the whole, 
superior to that of most other tribes in the savage 
state. Their intercourse presents none of those dread¬ 
ful scenes of blood, torture, and vengeance, which give 
so dark a character to the story of the American In¬ 
dians. The most cordial harmony reigns among the 
inhabitants of neighbouring huts, and a walrus, or a 
seal, taken by one, is shared equally among all. This, 
it is true, is a sort of conventional arrangement, of 
which each in his turn shares the benefit; but it 
could not subsist without a general friendly spirit. 
This is contrasted indeed by some dark features. In¬ 
dividuals, who, from their situation, are likely to be¬ 
come permanent burdens on the society, expeidence 
much neglect even from pretty near relations. They 
may obtain subsistence amid the general community 
of food ; but they have little care or tendance. It is 
considex’ed inevitable that an infant which loses its 
mother at the breast must perish, and the Ixelief 
naturally fulfils itself. Their honesty, on the first 
arrival of the British, was perfectly unimpeachable, 
and they had not even the idea of receiving any thing 
without giving an, equivalent. This virtue was a 
good deal sapped by their continued intercourse with 
Euroijeans. Several thefts were committed, of which 
the one most regretted by the sailors was that of 
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their last roast of beef, as it hung down the ship’s side. 
On these occasions the natives fipst denied the charge, 
in a very brazen and positive manner, yet, when de¬ 
tected, they only laughed. Still greater di.spleasure 
was felt at their M'ant of gratitude, and the reproach 
often thrown out, that they had been injured, and even 
robbed by the Kabloonas, wlio, on the contrary, had 
fed them for weeks, and bestowed on them almost 
daily pi’esents. Perhaps, however, the English had 
some blame on their side. It might have been better 
never to allow them to lose the idea of giving some¬ 
what for whatever they received. The .system of 
presents gave them an idea as if it was natural, and 
they had a right, to get the English goods without 
equivalent, and each, comparing the donations to him¬ 
self with those to his neighbour, thought himself ag¬ 
grieved if they were not at least equal. It is admit¬ 
ted also, though they were great gainers on the whole 
by the connexion, that some of the early exchanges 
were very disadvantageous, valuable furs having been 
given in return for mere trinkets and toys. Thin 
circumstance, which should not have been allowed, 
was afterwards discovered, and probably believed to 
exist, in a much greater extent than it really did. 
After all, their thefts bore only a small proportion to 
their opportunities, and between each otjjer the strict¬ 
est hoqesty was always observable. 

The females fared better tiian is usual in savage 
societies. There was no agricultural labour to de¬ 
volve upon them. They had merely the usual tasks 
of their sex in preparing the clothes with some skill, 
cutting up and half-dressing the victuals, and keep- 
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ing the house in very bad order. They stood nearly 
equal in the scale of society; and there seemed no 
want of conjugal affection, as young couples were 
often seen for a considerable time nibbing noses, 
which is the most decided proof of tenderness an Es¬ 
quimaux can give. Yet they are much deficient in 
their ideas of female purity, and occasional breaches 
of conjugal fidelity are little regarded, even by the 
husband. They are an excessively merry and thought¬ 
less race, and, even on the brink of famine, always 
ready to engage in their favourite dance, which con¬ 
sists in a few violent mechanical movements; in the 
song, consisting in some monotonous tones; and occa¬ 
sionally in other orgies, where decorum is not much 
regarded. Yet there is a great deal of propriety in 
their general outward deportment, and considerable 
care to conceal any irregularities into which they may 
have been betrayed. 

The intellectual faculties of the Esquimaux fail not 
to obtain some development, amid a life of contriv¬ 
ance and adventure, and in the course of the exten¬ 
sive migrations which they undertake along the whole 
coast from Wager Inlet to the northern extremity of 
Amei’ica; avoiding, however, Southampton Island, 
as being inhabited by a comparatively rude and bar¬ 
barous race. The extent of their local knowledge 
was proved by the charts, which, after a little train¬ 
ing, were furnished by “ a wise woman,” named 
Iligluick, who reajly surpassed in inteUigence the rest 
of her sex. In consequence, however, of the atten¬ 
tions bestowed upon her, she soon showed that she 
inherited fully the frailty of our common nature, by 
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becoming completely spoiled, and behaving in so 
haughty and disdainful a manner, that nothing more 
could be made of her. 

The Esquimaux, amid these attainments, have 
scarcely arrived at the power of forihing any ab¬ 
stract ideas. They have reached the number fen 
by means of their fingers; Ifiil it is not without the 
xitmost difficulty that they can mount to fifteen. 
Their religious «)pinions are not considered by (’a]»- 
tain Parry as deserving the name; yet, ixerhajis, they 
may rank with the popidar ci’eed of the most learned 
ancieJit nations, uneidigditeiied by revelation, 'i’lie 
greatest ])ower is in the hands of a female deity, 
called the 'J'ornga. <ir the Aywillaiyoo, who is be¬ 
lieved to have supreme rule over all animals, be¬ 
stowing or witbhohling tlieni at pleasure. She has 
also a boundless command over the lives and de.s- 
tinies of maid<ind, especially of women, rewarding 
the good and jmnisbifig the bad. Evi-n in this sim- 
])le society, there are jxersons who, by uncouth and 
fantastic rites, seek to attain the importamv attached 
to communication and influence with sujxei-ior beings. 
The chief magician was 'i’oolemak, who boasted the 
pow'or either to evoke Aywillaiyoo, or, by descending 
to her subterraneous abode, to obtain from her the 
desired boons,—a successful jmrsuit of the seal, the 
walrug, or the deer. Captain Lyon w.'is favoured by 
being present at one of these exhibitions of magic 
influence. Women and even boys being excluded, 
and the party arranged, the Esquimaux began rais¬ 
ing the cry, ‘ Ali-ani-ani,’ which was meant to charm 
the Annatko. “ At every cry a wick was put out, till 

vfti,. II. () 
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the hut l)eing nearly darkened, Toolemak, in a loud 
voice, began calling ‘ Tornga! Tornga! Painiooli! 
Pamiooli! ya whoi! liooi! liooi!’ by which time one 
solitary wick alone remained. The old woman be¬ 
gan singing, and an indescribable screaming continued 
for some little time, until we were informed that 
Tornga refused to answer while any light remained. 
This was as I ex])ected, and we were in instant dark¬ 
ness. Toolemak now set out to bring the enchan¬ 
tress. A low bass voice, which those who sat near 
me said was that of Tornga, soon chanted the same 
tune which I had heard on a former occasion. I 
found that the words were unintelligible, even to the 
natives. The song being finished, a variety of ques¬ 
tions wei’e asked by the Esquimaux in a hurried and 
lively mannei*, to which the sjnrit answered with great 
gravity. I'o the questions relative to the chase the 
replies were not very explicit, as it is the policy of 
the Annatko to leave a salvo f6r himself, which ever 
way the predictions may be fulfilled ; and Aywilla- 
iyoo sung in so strange a manner as to cau.se some 
little difficulty in the interpretation of her responses. 
Cries of more variety than I can pretend to describe, 
and the impatient screams and questions of the men, 
with the loud monotonous song of the old woman, 
continued for about half an hour; the solitary and 
powerful chant of the spirit was again heard, and she 
retreated as before. l^oolemak, with shouts and 
strange noises, soon joined us, and his return to the 
world was hailed with great delight.” Soon after, 
however, the conjurer being on a visit at the ship, 
M'as supplied with nine glasses of “ hot water,” as he 
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called it, when, being completely tipsy, he began his 
exorcisms; in the course of which he allowed all the 
mysteries of his art to escape. It then appeared that 
his voice, variously modified by the application of his 
hand or jacket to the mouth, was converted into tliat 
of Pamiooli, or the Tornga, and made a sound as if 
advancing or retiring. Thbir belief in spirits was 
< uriously illusti’ated in the case of a native whom 
they called Old Kettle, and who being seated in a 
somewhat dai’k cabin, with a ])lentiful meal l)efore him, 
was in evident distress, scarcely touching the food. 
On being questioned as to the motive of such an un¬ 
precedented line of conduct, he stated that a spirit 
was sitting oj)posite to him ; and as his distress con¬ 
tinued unabated, he obtained j)erniission to drive it 
away. For this j)urj)ose he. began to bellow like a 
bull, so as to make the whole ship ring ; then, with 
collected breath, blew on the tips •)f his fingers ; be¬ 
fore which bliust the s][)irit tied, and he began eating 
heartily. 

The E.squiniaux are not an exception to the uni¬ 
versal belief of a future state, the idea of which is 
mingled, as usual, with sensible images and objects. 
The souls enter first a species of purgatory, a dreary 
comfortless region below ground, beyond which bad 
souls never j)enetrate ; but the good pass through a 
second and third, which alwaj^s improve till they come 
to the fourth, or the good land. Here the sun never 
sets; ice and snow are unknowH, the gi-ound is al¬ 
ways green, and the souls dwell in tents by the side 
of large lakes, M'here the whale is always within 
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reach of the harpoon, and tlie deer of the arrow; 
thus life is a perpetual feast. 

It is now time to return to the progress of the ex¬ 
pedition. Ca])tains Parry and Lyoii spent the winter 
in anxious calculation of the probabilities of success 
in the following summer. The latter in March un¬ 
dertook a land-journey across Winter Island; but 
being overtaken by a most tremendous suow-drift, 
he and the rest of the party sjjent the night in a hole 
dug in the earth, which, by the aid of smoke, was 
with difficulty raised to twelve degrees below the 
freezing-])()iut. Next day tliey groj)ed their way 
back through the continued teitipest, and w'ere on the 
point of })erishing, when they happily and unexpect¬ 
edly lighted on the path leading to the ships. 

On observing the extent of the geographical science 
possessed by Iligliuk, the English endeavoured to ren¬ 
der it available for their ])urpose. They laid befoi’e 
that lady several sheets of paj)er, on which was a i*ude 
delineation of the coast known both to her and them, 
and, putting the 2 >encil in her hand, ijivited her to 
continue the delineation. She began, but as she 
evidently paid little attention to the direction of the 
coast, cai’e was taken to instruct her in this point by 
making her rei)eatedly box the compass. She then 
drew a long extent of coast stretching to the north, 
when her pencil began to take a direction to the.-west. 
The English watched now her progress with breath¬ 
less anxiety, when they saw it continue still westward, 
till it began to turn to the south, delineating a shore 
which must face the west and the Polar basin. This 
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delineation accorded with their utmost wishes, and 
caused them to look forward with the most sanguine 
hoj)e to the period when an oi)eii sea would enable 
them to verify this delineation. 

Under these cireuinstanees, it was a matter of deep 
disappointment when the month of Ma)" closed with¬ 
out any appearance of suniiner. such as had been seen 
in the northerly climate of Melville Island. \’egeta- 
tion was but making its first infant efforts, and only 
a few dark ])atches diversified the unvaried covering 
of snow. 'I'hey were tantalized by the view of an 
o])en sea without, while on every side the ships were 
enclosed with a mass of unbrokc'ii ice. more tlnm a 
mile in extent. At length (’ajdain Parry formed the 
hardy resolution of sawing through it ; and the sea¬ 
men with the utmost alacrity undertook this arduous 
laboui’. It was severe, not oidy as respected the saw¬ 
ing of the ice, but afterwards the removing it, as the 
sludge or saw-dust, as the sailf)rs called it, soon ccanent- 
ed, and acted like oil between two plates of glass in 
keeping the sides united. At length, on the 18th June, 
they had just brought the passage to its completion, 
when a movement took place among the ice, which 
closed it uj) entirely. A new rent was, however, made 
in another place, which they endeavoured to make 
practicable, but it closed also, and they were almost in 
despair, when the whole mas^, loosened by these opera¬ 
tions, floated out to sea, and a jJassage lay oi)en for 
them as soon as the wind should*])ermit. 

It was on the morning of the 2d July, after being 
nine jnonths imprisoned in ice, that the expedition set 
sail in search of the strait which was to lead them in- 
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to the grand basin of the Polar ocean. They had a 
very favourable run, and next day found themselves 
at an island called by the natives Owlitteeweck, and 
said to form a considerable advance towards their 
destination. Some of their Esquimaux acquaintances 
there were vastly surprised to find that they had 
made as much progress in one day as had cost to 
themselves forty. They proceeded along an extend¬ 
ed coast, leading northwards; but the formidable 
masses of ice, which, even at this Polar midsummer, 
were tossing about in every direction, exposed the 
ships to considerable peril. “ Along the great icy field, 
which extended close to the coast, a large body of 
drift-ice was trailing. Of this a very heavy .and ex¬ 
tensive floe took the Hecla on her broadside, and 
being backed by another large body, lifted her stern 
as by the action of a wedge. The pressure must 
have been fat.al to any less strengthened vessel, and 
would have ju’oved so even now, had another floe 
backed the one which was lifting them up; but, hap¬ 
pily, that on which they were borne burst upwards, 
and the ship righted, hut was carried by the drift 
several miles south.” The Fury, mean time, sustained 
several very violent pressures. At length a heavy floe, 
sevci’al miles in length, came driving fast upon her, 
giving reason to apprehend some fatal catastrophe. 

“ In a few minutes it caipe in contact, at the rate of 
a mile and half an hour, with the point of the land- 
ice left the precediiig night by its own separation, 
breaking it up with a tremendous crash, and forming 
numberless immense masses, perhaps many tons in 
weight, to the height of fifty or sixty feet, from 
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whence they again rolled down on the inner inland 
side, and M’^ere quickly succeeded by a fresh supjdy. 
^Vhile we were obliged to be quiet spectators of this 
grand but terrific sight, being within five or six hun¬ 
dred yards of the iioint, the danger to* us was two¬ 
fold ; first, lest the floe should now swing in, and 
serve us much in the same’ manner; and, secondly, 
lest its jiressure should detach the land-ice to which 
we were secured, and thus set us adrift, and at the 
mercy of the tides.” Hajipil}', however, neither of these 
alternatives occurred, and being speedily rejoined by 
the Hecla, Cajitain Parry jiroceeded with fairer jiros- 
pects. The ground was now in a great measure clear 
of snow, torrents were dashing from the hills, and an 
agreeable verdure began to diversify many jiarts of 
the scenery. On the Iflth Jbey looked uj) a broad 
river called the Barrow, where they found a most 
magnificent waterfall descending amid finely-broken 
rocks, about ninety feet jierjiendicular. It was en¬ 
livened even by a rich vegetation, which delighted 
their eyes, so long accustomed to the dreariness of 
the.se frozen regions. Next day they came to Ami- 
tioke, w'liich indicated a close approach to the expect¬ 
ed strait; and near which those huge amphibia, tlie 
walruses, were seen in extraordinary numbers. In 
one place three hundred lay together, piled over each 
otlier. in heaps of twenty or thirty. They showed 
very little discomposure, and even offered battle, the 
issue of which was, that three wwi’e killed, and their 
flesh found a very tolerable substitute for fresh beef. 

On the l6th, after an vinobstivicted run, a great 
extent of high land came in sight, to the noi’th and 
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eastward, which appeared to be that delineated in the 
E.squiiriaux charts as Keiyxdc Tarruoke, and between 
which and the land the promised strait ought to be. 
The English pushed on, full of hope ; but deep was 
their disap])ointnient, on reaching the entrance, to find 
it crossed by a comjxlete and unbroken sheet of ice, 
and that not common ice, but a Iloe so level and con¬ 
tinuous that a single glance showed it to have been 
formed during the winter, and still firmly attached to 
the land on e.ich side. I’liey were now iiear an in- 
habited island, to which the name of Igloolik being at¬ 
tached, confirmed that tin's was the real strait. 

Claptfiin Pari-y spejit nearly a month with little 
elfect in endeavouring to work forward the ships 
against this formidable obstacle. lie sent at the same 
time scA'eral land-])arties in dilfeiviit directions, and 
.at length determined to undertake an exjxedition 
over the ice across the strait, in order to discover 
what might be beyond. The jJ^irty, consisting of six, 
travelled on foot, with a plaidv for crossing the pools 
and hoh s. 'I'heir march was jxretty hard from the 
ruggedness of the surface and the frequent occur¬ 
rence of open water, which they were sometimes ob¬ 
liged to cross on pieces of ice instead of boats. In 
four days they anaved at the narrowest 2 )oint of the 
str.ait, about two miles across, and with a cui-rent of 
two knots an hour setting through to the eastw’ai'd. 
“ Beyond us, to the west, the shores again sepaiuted 
to the distance of so’i'eral leagues ; and for more than 
thi-ee points of the comixass in that direction no land 
could be seen to the utmost limits of a clear horizon, 
exceid one island six or sex en miles distant. Over 
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this we could not entertain a doubt of having dis¬ 
covered the Polar Sea ; and, loaded as it was with 
ice, we could not but entertain sanguine hopes of 
forcing our way through it along the northern shores 
of America.” 

Captain Parry gave to this strait the name of the 
Fury ajid Hecla, and raised a pile of stones upon 
the ])romontory. He then made his way back to the 
ships. 

He arrived in a critical and even ausjncious mo¬ 
ment. The great o])posing tloe, which had been ex¬ 
hibiting an always increasing nund)er <»f cracks and 
holes, now broke uj>, and floated awaj' to the east¬ 
ward. 'Idle English immediafely put the ships in mo¬ 
tion. and l)eg;an to push forward with such vigour, 
that, in spite of numerous olistacles, they in six days 
reached the narrowest jiart of the strait, Avhich ex¬ 
tended for three miles ; after which, the shores, open¬ 
ing on both sides, appeared to jiresent to them a full 
entrance into the Polar Sea. .lust, however, as they 
were in the height of the most sanguine exjiectations, 
it was announced from the crow’s-nest, that another 
barrier of fixed ice stretched completely across the 
strait, still occujiying its winter-station. So soft and 
decayed indeed was the floe, tliat the sljips forced 
their way three or four hundred yards into it, but 
could* proceed no farther, and found their jirogress 
opposed by a barrier of the same continuous, imjiene- 
trable, and hojieless nature as at first. 

The rest of the season was spent in vain attempts. 
In despair of the main passage, Cajitain Parry ex- 
jilored another channel, hut found it to be merely 
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that of a deep inlet. Lieutenants Reid and Bushnan 
were sent on an expedition to the westward; and, 
having reached the top of a hill, ascertained fully the 
opening of tlie strait into the Polar Sea, but could 
discover no symptom of any disruption of the ice. At 
lengtli frost began to resume its empire, and to recon¬ 
nect by numberless links the older masses, on whose 
separation their hopes had been founded. The deer 
were seen travelling over the snow to the southward, 
and the ice was raj)i(lly forming around the ships. 
There remained only the alternative of wintering in 
the middle of the strait, or of returning to take their 
winter-station at Igloolik ; which last, after some de¬ 
liberation, was judged to be the safest and most ex¬ 
pedient course. 

The winter was s])ent in eveiy respect as before, 
in daily communication with another tribe of Esqui¬ 
maux, who were acquainted with and every way re¬ 
sembled those at Winter Island. The spring was still 
more rigorous ; and it was the 6th of August, 1823, 
ere, by sawing through a mile of ice with great dan¬ 
ger, they coidd make their way into open water. 
There u'^as little prospect of doing much in this short 
summer, and the expedition was not furnished with 
full provisions for another winter. In this crisis. 
Captain Parry, deejdy reluctant to return with so un¬ 
satisfactory a result, had matured a very bold -plan. 
The Hecla was to have been sent home, the greater 
part of the stbres put on board the Fury, with which 
Captain Parry was to have adventured another win¬ 
ter, and taken tlie chance of what he might effect in 
this and the following summer. These arrangements 
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had actually been prepared, when a sudden notice ar¬ 
rested this adventurous navigator in his too daring 
project. The scurvy, of which some serious symp¬ 
toms had been showing themselves from time to time 
during the M'i liter, broke out with a violence hitherto 
unprecedented. The medical men reported their opi¬ 
nion, that a third dreary winter, in which they 
should be cooped up on shipboard amid the priva¬ 
tions of the arctic zone, could not jiass without the 
most hazardous consequences to the health of the 
crews. It would be rendered more serious by the 
increased labour and danger to which one ship 
would be exposed, and the privation of many salu¬ 
tary occupations, mental and corjioreal, attending 
their combination. I'liis advice was supported by 
the general ojiinion of the officers, and Captain Parry 
at length felt no alternative left but to make for 
England with all speed. In proceeding down the 
Fox Cliannel, both ships were entangled in the ice, 
and drifted about with it for twenty-four successive 
(lays, and they began to dread that it would be their 
lot to sjiend another winter under this frozen sky. 
On the 17 th Septemlier, however, a westerly breeze 
carried them into an open sea; they were now finally 
extricated from the ice, and passed even the straits 
without any serious obstruction. Shaping their course 
across»the Atlantic, they arriyed on the 10th of Oc¬ 
tober in Bressay Sound, Shetland. They were re¬ 
ceived, after this long absence, as half risen from the 
dead,—the IkjIIs of Lerwick were rung,—^the inhabi¬ 
tants flocked from every quarter,—and joy was ex¬ 
pressed as if each individual had a brother or a son 
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in the expedition. On the 12th they attsaided divine 
service, when the Rev. Mr Menzies offered up a so¬ 
lemn thanksgiving for their safe return, calling upon 
them with earnestness never to forget Him to whom 
they owed their safety. 'J’hey set sail on the 13th, 
and about the 18th entered the Thames. 

The result of this expedition was quite decisive as 
to the hoi)e of any regular passage being found by 
any of the channels in the northern j)art of Hudson’s 
Bay. The constant and strong current setting in 
from the westwaixl, through the strait of tlie Fury and 
Hecla, must always bring such masses of ice closely 
folloMu'ng each other as would, it was evident, render it 
for ever imju'acticahle. This current even penetrated 
into the F\>x Channel, ^by which the strait must be 
reached, and hy bringing the ice along with it into 
that channel, must always render the navigation of 
it extrejiiely dangerous. The very existence, how¬ 
ever, of this curi'ont argued that of a great and oj)en 
sea to the westward, and, combiiiing the observations 
of Cook, of Ilearne, of Mackenzie, and those recently 
made by (\a])tain Franklin, which for tlie present we 
hold in reserve, it coidd scarcely be questioned that 
this sea . reached to Behring’s Strait; from which 
j)robably the current derived its origin. If then by 
any channel a ship coujd get into the oj)en sea, and 
find itself sailing .along the co<ast of .America, the 
chance woivld be if'ery fair of its effecting this long- 
sought and almost unhoped-for passage. To this ob¬ 
ject all concerned in the question now began to ap- 
])ly their minds. There occurred, in reference to it. 
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Regent Inkt, which Captain Parry had passed with 
very transient notice, and which had ajipcai’ed to 
him of extremely slender promise. Experience, how¬ 
ever, had shown that there was nothing which could 
be considered as fixed in the character and state of 
the arctic seas, and that one favourable moment 
might burst the most firm and apparently impene¬ 
trable barrier. That inlet, stretching south from 
Barrow’s Strait, promise«l to lead directly into the 
great ojien sea of whicli tlie existence had been as¬ 
certained ; and if, as appearance ])romised, it should 
have an opening to the soutliward, it might escape 
the influence of the great western current, which block¬ 
ed up continually the strait of the Fury and llecla. 
ITnder these impressions, Captain Parry was fitted 
out for a third voyage ; in the early ])art of which 
he was to follow his oi'iginal direction. He had now 
for his com])anion in the Hecla, Captain, formerly 
Lieutenant, Hoj)i)ner,' as Captain Lyon was sent to 
Hudson’s Bay on another mission, the fortunes of 
which we shall afterwards trace. 

Captain Parry set sail from North I’leet on the 
18th May, 1824, and in the middle of June had 
made his entry into Davis’s Straits. Here, however, 
in the very threshold of his undertaking, he. met with 
a most unex|)ected and vexatious delay. The sejison 
happeuied to be so peculiarly rigorous, that the maxi¬ 
mum heat, w'hich in the year before and the year 
after was 55 “ and 5T, was in this year only 36" 5 . 
Hence the barrier of ice usually formed in the mid¬ 
dle of Baffin’s Bay remained immoveable; and in 
attemirting to penetrate it the ships were repeatedly 
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beset and severely Strained. In ordei* to get round 
this barrier they wet'e' obliged to gb as high as'74® » 
and the 9th of September, being nearly the close of 
the season, had arrived before they had succeeded in 
reaching its termination. 

After the vessels had fairly turned this barrier, 
they were no longer incommoded by ice, and, crowd¬ 
ing a press of canvass, they approached Lancaster 
Sound, and caught a glimpse of the high bold land on 
the north side of that magnificent inlet. The en¬ 
trance was entirely free from ice, except here and 
there a herg floating about in solitary grandeur. 
Fresh obstacles, however, occurred, and it Avas the 
26th before they found themselves in good earnest 
at the entrance of Prince Regent’s Inlet. They forced 
their way, with a heavy i)ress of canvass, through 
many miles of tough young ice, when they found 
themselves along shoiv with perfectly clear water. 
Assisted by a fine breeze, they found themselves on 
the 27th at the entrance of Port Bowen, wduch, being 
known already as a safe harbour, was‘fixed u])on as 
their wateriug-])lace. The chance of making a few 
miles farther was no sufficient motive to expose the 
shi])s to the imminent danger of being shut out from 
a winter-harbour, or even of being caught by the 
ice and drifted back to the eastward. 

The navigators had now braved too many winters 
to find any thing verj' formidable in the prospect of 
spending another Mithin the j)recincts of the frozen 
zone. By constant improvements they had overcome 
every danger and almost every annoyance which the 
utmost extremity of cold could occasion. By proper 
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clothing, especially of fur next the skin, which was 
found much more effective than douWe the quantity 
of woollens, they could be rendered nearly weather¬ 
proof ; and a complete and uniform warmth of from 
50° to 63° was maintained in the officers’ cabins. 
The sensations, however, arising from the dreary 
uniformity of the scene were in no degree abated. 
'' Winter after winter nature here assumes an aspect 
so much alike, that cursory observation can scarcely 
detect a single featiire of variety. Wlven once the 
earth is covered, all is dreary monotonous whiteness, 
not merely for days and weeks, but for more than 
half a year together. A^^hichever way the eye is 
turned it meets a picture calculated to impress upon 
the mind an idea of inanimate stillness, of that mo¬ 
tionless torpor with which oip* feelings have nothing 
congenial. In the very silence there is a deadness 
with which a human sj)ectator {ipj)ears ‘ out of heep- 
ing' The presence bf man seems an intrusion on 
the dreary solitude of this wintry desert, which even 
its native animals have for a while forsaken.” It was 
therefore as necessary as ever to apply some stimulus 
to the mind of the sjiilors; and as i)lays had now 
palled by repetition, Captain Hoppner started the 
idea of masquerades, which seems less, if possible, in 
unison with the place and scene; but it was caught 
at witli pleasure; the sailors entered into the s'pirit 
of it, and in their monthly entertainments of this 
nature much harmless humour is‘said to have been 
displayed. A more profitable and even seemingly a 
more effective influence was exercised by the schools. 
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which were again m foot, and which nearly the 
whole crew attended either jis scholMis or spectators^ 

The spring was more favourable than they had 
found it in HudsonVBay. On the 19th July, 1825, 
the floe which extended across the harbour separated, 
and l)y a very short sawing-process they were enab¬ 
led in the morning of the 20th to warj) out to sea. 
They now sto<Kl across the Inlet, and ])a8sed the most 
southerly of the Leopold Islands, winch presented a 
very striking and magnificent aspect. Numerous 
strata of limestone, horizontally disposed, rose often 
to the j)erpendicular height of six or seven hundivd 
feet, and resembled the walls and bixttresses of some 
huge and impregnable fortress. 

The vessels touched the continent near Cape Sep- 
piugs, and thence i)roce(‘ded down the strait. They 
met with considerable obstacles, and, by a singxilar 
anomal)% made more way Avitb a contrary than with 
a fair wind. The north wind, which was fair, 
strengthened the ice, and brought down fresh masses, 
which the south wind ojxened and rejxelled. A con¬ 
siderable Avay had thus been made, Axdieu on the 30th 
a hard gale, blowing from the nortliAvard, brotight in 
the ice closer and closer. Both ships I’eeeived a se¬ 
vere sxpieeze, and the Fury Avas even forced ashore. 
She Avas extricated, hoAvever, Avithout having sustain¬ 
ed any very serious damage, and the tAVO ships’,heads 
had been again put in the right Avay, Avhen on the 1st 
Augxist the Avhole* body of ice came in upon them, 
ai^Lthe Fury Avas seen hard squeezed betAveen a 
lal^^ftoe and a mass of grounded ice on the beach. 
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Presently notice was sent thst si»B had got a most 
serimis “ nip,” and was taking; in water. However, 
dbout the time of high water the ice slackened, the 
Fury came off the ground, and CAptam Parry hojied 
that she had merely got a twist^ 'and that when afloat 
and relieved from pressure, her leaks would he clos¬ 
ed. It was most mortifying, therefore, to learu that 
slie was now kept above water only by the action of 
four pumps, requiring the continued ami exhausting 
exertions of both officers and men. 7’'lie more strict 
the investigation, the more uufavovmible was now 
the i-eport her condition, till they arrived at the 
sad conclusion, that the I'ury could be made fit for 
sea only by heaving her down; and there was no 
harbour in which to i)erlbrm that formidable oper¬ 
ation. However, heaved down she must be; and by 
enclosing with anchors and bower-cables a space be¬ 
tween the grounded ice and the shore, they succeeded 
in forming something,* which had at least the appear¬ 
ance of a harbour. They began with the utmost dili¬ 
gence to unload her of the stores ; but so ample were 
these, that several days wei’e consumed in this task. 
Preparations wei'e then made for heaving her down ; 
but these were interrupted by a severe snow-storm 
and by movements of the external ice ; !Uid by this 
time the slender barriers, both natural and artificial, 
by which their harbour was secured, had in a great 
measure given way, and there* was no situation left in 
which the contemplated operatioii coidd be accom¬ 
plished with any safety. In this attempt, meantime, 
the vessel was again involved among ice, an4 her 
condition becoming always worse and worse, “ her 
VOL. II. I' 
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holds full of water, aiid the dain^e of her hull, to 
all aji^afauce and in all ])robabiHty, more consider¬ 
able than before, without any adequate means of 
hauling her off to seaward, or securing her from the 
further incursions of the ice,” Captain Pariy became 
convinced that “ eveiy endeavour of ours to get her 
off, or, if got off, to float her to any known place of 
safety, would be at once utterly hopeless in itself, and 
pi’oductive of extreme risk to our remaiiiiug ship.” 
Not wishing, however, to rest so momentous a con¬ 
clusion u])on his own judgment only, he merely, with¬ 
out expressing any opinion of his own. asked Captain 
Ho])j)iier, two lieutenants, and the carpenter, to make 
a survey of the Fury, and re])ort u])on her case. After 
strict examination, these officers reported, “ that an 
absolute necessity existed for abandoning the Fury.” 
Captain Parry’s judgment being thus confirmed, he 
made immediate signals for the officers and men of 
this ship to carry their clothes on board of the flecla. 
As there was not room both for men and stores, most 
of the latter were of necessity left either on shore or 
in the vessel. 

This first disaster of the ships engaged in the career 
of noi'th-western discovery gives Cajdain Parry occa¬ 
sion to make some serious reflections. The safety with 
which they had ))assed through so many vicissitudes 
had generated, both at home, and eT^en somewhat, he 
says, nmoiig the officers themselves, an impz’ession as 
if these vessels w.ere invulnerable, and capable of 
standing any possible pressure to which they could be 
subjected. It now appeared too clearly, “ that a ship, 
like every other work of man, sinks and must ever 
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.sink into insignificance, when viewed in comparison 
with the stupendous scale on which Nature’s works 
are fi-aiued and her operations performed; and a ves¬ 
sel, of whatever magnitude and whatever strength, 
is little better than a nutshell, when obliged to with¬ 
stand the ])ressure of an unyielding ground on one 
side, and a moving body of iee on the other.’’ One 
,great catise of the disastrous action of the ice seems 
to have been the mildness of the season, causing it to 
break up into small fragments, which are in constant 
agitation, while in severer -easons it remains fixed in 
large does or fields. 

After so dreadful a disaster, ■ \< j idea of prose¬ 
cuting farther the objects of the voyage was of ne¬ 
cessity abandoned ; and it being now the (oid of 
August, there was just time to regain llieii native 
coast before winter. They had a favourable passage 
thi’ough ]3arrow's Strait into Baffin’s Bay, whicli 
they found, as compared with its condition when 
they entered it, rerntirkably free from ice. After an 
easy jiassage across the Atlantic, they made their 
way round the northern border of the Orkney Is¬ 
lands to Petei'head, and thence to the 7’hames. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ARCTIC I.AND-EXPEDTTIOXS. 


Plan of peiictraling hi/ Land to the Arctic Sea.—Captain Frank¬ 
lin and Dr Itirln rdson — Thei/ reach the Arctic Sea.—Voyage 
along it.s Coast. — Di.sustroux Kctiirn.—Second E,rpcditiun .— 
Arrival at the Month of the Mackenzie Jiiver.—Voyage of 
Captain Franklin.—Of Dr lUchardson. — Return.—Captain 
Lyon’s nnsucces.ifnl Attempt to penetrate across Repulse Bay. 


Wnil,K c'fTorts tlms energetic {ind daring were made 
to penetrate by sea along the nortliern boundary of 
America, other ])lans occurred, l)y wliich its discoveiy 
might be effected with still greater certainty, and na¬ 
vigation might thus be ultimately promoted. I^he 
ex])editions of Hearne and Mackenzie had jnwed, 
W’hat that of Captain Pariy had fully confirmed, that 
there was a northern coast, probably of great extent, 
and very probably forming a continuous boundary to 
the continent; and they had jiroved also the possi¬ 
bility of reaching this coast by a long land-route over 
the vast frozen plains that stretch northward from 
Canada and Hudson’s Bay. An expedition, duly 
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fitted out and provided, must tlien reach this arctic 
shore, and might exj)lore its whole extent. It would 
then, in a great degree, have fulfilled the object con- 
temj)lated, and might pave the way for a more suc¬ 
cessful maritime career than could he accomplished 
without this knowledge. The command of the ex¬ 
pedition was assigned to Lieutenant Franklin, ac- 
'Coinj)anied hy Ur Kicliardson, who was to employ 
his scientific knowledge, ])articularly in exploring 
the mineral structure of the newly-discovered re¬ 
gions. 

The expedition sailed from England on the 23d 
May, 1820, arrived at York Fort, in Hudson’s Bay, 
on the 30th August, hut could not set out on their 
journey till the 9th September. 'J’hey judiciously 
chose, not the most direct Ijne, hut that which was 
best known from being the beaten track of the fur- 
traders. They had first to ascend Hill River, so named 
from numerous eminences on its hanks ; one of which, 
rising to (iOO feet, j)resented a view of thirty-six 
lakes. I'hey had a laborious course, being often ob¬ 
liged to «lrag the boats by ro])es, and to carry the 
goods across several portages. After reaching the 
head of Hill River, they embarked on the Echimarnys, 
which conveyed them down to Lake AVinnipeg, 
where, after a short halt at Norway-House, they as¬ 
cended the Saskatchawan to Cumherland-House on 
Pine Island Lake. Cuniberland-House is merely a 
cluster of log-huts, surrounded .by stockades, with 
windows of jJarchment instead of glass. There are 
about sixty men belonging to the Hudson’s Bay and 
North-west C’ompanies who depend chiefly for food 
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on the hunting of the Cree Indians,—a precarious 
supply, which Williams the governor was endeavour¬ 
ing to improve by planting grain and pot-herbs and 
rearing domestic animals ; all which he hoped to ef¬ 
fect. These Indians, by the French called Kniste- 
naux, are now reduced to the number of five hundred, 
scattered over an extent of twenty thousand square 
miles. They are no longer that fierce and warlike 
race who once spi’ead terror over all this part of the 
continent. European protection has put an end to 
the w.irs waged among themselves ; but, at the same 
time, it has inspired them with a passion for that liquid 
poison which the traders give in exchange for furs, 
and which keeps them in a pei-petual state of squalid 
poverty. They continue, however, remarkably ho¬ 
nest. In autumn the tradei’s advance to them all the 
implements of their chase, in the confidence of its 
products being brought for sale, Avhich is seldom dis¬ 
appointed, and only under the irresistible temptation 
of rum. They retain also the generosity of the sa¬ 
vage character, each hunter sharing food while he 
has it with the rest of the encampment; and while 
he has rum, allowing to them as ample means of in¬ 
toxication as himself. He assumes indeed a great 
air of superiority, and in general makes enormous 
boasts, partly, it is supposed, with the view of ter¬ 
rifying any who might be disposed to meditate an 
aggression. The female' })art of the society did not 
appear to be treated with such severity as among 
the Indians observed by Hearne. They are not in¬ 
deed allowed to eat with their lords; but their work 
is chiefly that which falls naturally to the lot of 
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their sex,—cooking, preparing the hut, dressing skins, 
&c. Their conduct is not quite .so exemplary as 
might he desired; they ai’e not only very unguarded 
before marriage, but subject to matrimonial slips, 
which excite often severe though iiot'deadly acts of 
revenge on the part of the husband. That the la¬ 
dies had not been much imjn-oved by their Euro])ean 
acqiiaintance was especially inferred from the nu¬ 
merous race of half-breeds, who combined the bad 
qualities of both the races frotn which they sjuTing. 
Wives are often also subjected to sale, being put 
up at various rates according to tlieir qualities, but 
scarcely ever equalling that of a team of dogs. 
These Indians have gods, whom they call ^^’aesack- 
ootchacht and Ke})ooclilkawn, and to whom they as- 

tTibe vai'ious adventures. Tlieir mythology is on 

• 

the whole umnderfully complicated; but their chief 
act of wor.shij) is stewing themselves half an hour in 
a hot va])our-bath. I’liere are several conjurers lay¬ 
ing claim to sujiernatural jiower, which they prove 
by allowing themselves to be tied hand and foot, and 
then breaking loose by an alleged superhuman energy. 
One of them, on jiromise of a handsome great-ccMit, 
undertook to make a display of his powers liefore the 
English. A ctinjuring-house was constructed, by 
fixing in tlie ground four willows, joining* their top.s, 
and covering the whole with a moose-skin. 7’he 
woi-ker of wonders was then fast tied, and jilaced 
under this covert, while the Eiwopeans and Indians 
formed a ring round him, to view his miraculous 
libei’ation. He began chaunting a monotonous 
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hymn, which continued for about half an hour, when 
the conjuring-house began to shake violently, and 
the Indians called out that the devils were now at 
work; but, notwithstanding the most violent agita¬ 
tion which the conjiirer kept up for a long time, 
his release was not elFected. The truth is, he had 
calculated on being tied by an Indian knot, which 
could be shaken loose withoiit the exercise of any 
miraculous energy ; whereas the task had been in¬ 
trusted to a llritish tar, Avho made a ])oint of show¬ 
ing himself no novice in the business. After ex¬ 
hausting himself in vain eifoi’ts, the hajdess conjurer 
gave in,—cried for helj),—and, on being set loose, 
fled at full speed from Cumberland-House, covered 
with confusion. 

The frost had now set in so intensely that all idea 
of reaching the polar sea this season was out of the 
question. Mr Franklin, however, Avith the view of 
being nearer the coast, and eollecting infonnation 
respecting it, pushed on to Carlton-House, on the 
Atha])escow, or. as he calls it, Athabasca Lake. He 
left behind, however, the stores and materials of the 
boats under tlie charge of Ur Richardson and Lieu¬ 
tenant Hood, and set out himself with all the equip¬ 
ments of an Arctic journey,—the snow-shoe, so skil¬ 
fully contrived, that European art has been unable 
to im])rove it,—the dog-sledge made of thin wooden 
boards,—the capot, or gieat-coat, with hood going un¬ 
der the fur-cap,—the leathern trowsers,—and a blan¬ 
ket over all. Three dogs di’ew a weight of 300 pounds, 
but did not travel more than fifteen miles a-day. 
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Carltoii-House is a mere provision-post, without 
any advantage for the trade in furs. The Stone In¬ 
dians, who occupy this neighbourhood, are a hand¬ 
some, rather .tall race, with a light cop 2 )er complexion 
and a ijrofusion of black hair. They have a pre- 
jiossessing apjicaraucc, large and e.Kj)ressive eyes, 
a bold forehead, and somewhat high cheek-bones. 
They do not, howevei', correspond with the Crees, 
either in docility or honesty. "Jiiey have a«lopted a 
creed, according to Avliich all animals were created 
for the common belmof of mankind ; each man is 
therefore at full liberty to apj)ropriate all which he 
can u.se or obtain. This does not rest a Jiiere .sj)ecu- 
lative belief; and shoubl any one thwart them in its 
practical a 2 )j)lication, they do Jiot hesitate to OJiforce 
their doctrine by shooting him through the body. 
The colonists are apt to take a (lifierent view of 
the subject; which variation of sentiment renders it 
unsafe for them to go o\it unless w'ell armed and in 
j)arties. These Indians take the buffalo also in what 
they call a jjound,—a sjnice of a hundred yards di¬ 
ameter, enclosed by stakes, into which the animals 
are terrified by loud shouts and the firing of guns. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that this race is 
peculiarly subject to goitres, that scourge of the Al- 
liine regions: this cannot arise .from snow'-Vvater; for 
the hunters, who for months in the winter drink 
nothing else, recover under 'this regimen ; while, on 
returning to the fort and drinkiiig the rivulets which 
flow into the lake, they suffer a sjieedy relaji-se. I'hese 
facts seem to favour the hyjiothesis, which ascribes 
the disease to calcareous imjiregnations, whicli really 
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are here prevalent, especially those formed by a spe¬ 
cies of magnesian limestone. 

Early in spring 1821, Captain Franklin began to 
move, and on the 26th March reached Fort Chepe- 
wyan, at the oj)po.site extreinity of the Athabasca Lake. 
This is a considerable establishment on a rocky point 
in the lake, with a watch-tower. Those stationed 
there during summer depend for food entirely upon 
the fishing ; but in June the snow melts,, the country 
appears well-wooded, and is covered in a few days 
with a brilliant T'^egetation. It draws furs from about 
two hundred and forty CJiepewyan Indians,—a race 
with broad faces, projecting cheek-bones, and wide nos¬ 
trils ; determined incorrigible beggars, yet toler.ably 
honest, and so imbued with national pride tlnit, while 
they give to other nations their j)roper appellations, 
they call themselves, by way of eminence, “the ])eople.” 

At Fort (Jhe])eAvyau, the whole ex])edition were 
collected, and set forth on their. pur 2 )ose of discovery. 
After travelling the shores of Gx’eat Slave Lake, they 
reached, on the 1st Sejxtember, a sjxot on Point Lake, 
which they called Fort Euterixrise. Here the sur¬ 
rounding country had (piite a Lapland aspect, and 
was entirely covered with herds of rein-deer. The 
Copper Indians, who occupy this neighbourhood, 
generally resemble the Chepewyans, but are account- 
e<l more amiable, and show often great kindness of 
disjxosition. On the 14th June the party left Fort 
Enterjxrise, and passed over a number of frozen 
lakes, where, however, the ice being broken in many 
places, rendered their path dangerous, and sometimes 
took tjiem up to the xvaist. On the 1st Jidy, how- 
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ever, they embarked on the Coppermine River, and 
had then a course clear before them. But the chan¬ 
nel was not wholly clear of ice, and they were 
involved for three miles in a succession of rapids, 
where the boats wex*e obliged to shoot through large 
stones, a collision with one of which would have 
desti’oyed them. At length the approach to the sea 
^vas indicated by tlie a])pearancc of snnill jiarties of 
Esquimaux; whei’eupon the Co])permine Indians, who 
had been engaged as guides, determined not to ex¬ 
pose tbemselves to contact with that pec 2 >le, of whose 
ferocity they gave tlie most dreadful rej)orts, and be¬ 
tween whom and their nation there reigns in fact 
a rooted enmity. No entreaty or j-emonstratjce could 
dissuade them from their resolution ; and the Eng¬ 
lish were thus deprived of their services as liunters, 
on which they had mainly relied for a regular suj)ply 
of provisions. 

On the 21st July,< after a journey of 3.34 miles 
from Fort Entei’prise, IVlr Franklin and his compa¬ 
nions had the satisfaction of embarking on the Arctic 
Ocean, and commencing tlieir career of discovery. 
For four days the coast stretched almost due east; 
and, notwithstanding impedhnents of winds, ice, 
and tides, they made a coui'se of four degrees of lon¬ 
gitude. The shore, at first well covered 'v^ith vege¬ 
tation, presented afterwards the most sterile and in- 
hosjntable aspect, and consisfted only of a sei’ies of 
trap-rocks, which covered with their dehrin all the 
intervening valleys. There was an open channel im¬ 
mediately along the coast, but witliout were crowd¬ 
ed ranges of rocky and barren islands, on whose 
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shore rose high cliffs of a columnar structure. To 
successive groups of these islands Mr Franklin gave 
the names of Couper Kerens, (Governor of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company,) Sir Graham Moore, Vice-Ad¬ 
miral Lawford, Sir Everard Home, Professor Jame¬ 
son. A considerable quantity of drift-wood, of which 
no trace had appeared in the Cop])ermine River, but 
which was known to be brouglit down by the Mac¬ 
kenzie, formed an impoj-tant indication of a current 
and o])en sea to tlie westward. 

On the 3.5th, tlie boats were involved in a very 
thick fog, and the sea was encumbered with large 
masses of drift-ice, tlirougli which it was extremely 
difficult, amid the darkness, to sha])e their way. The 
coast, composed of craggy granite cliffs, allowed no 
landing, and rendei-ed their situation singularly 
dreary, desolate, and perilous. The fog, clearing 
partially on the 25th, showed a bold cape which 
they had just doubled, and to, which they gave the 
name of Mr Barrow. U'hey then penetrated through 
a narrow and ice-entangled channel, between what 
they supimsed to i)e an island and the main; but 
after they had 2 )assed it, both sides proved to have 
been continent, and they u^ere in a close bay or 
harbour. I’he sajue cvind, too, which had blown 
them in, made it inqiossible to get out, and here 
they were kej>t enclosed for some days, while there 
was a fair wind in the ■ oj)en sea. They called this 
Detention Hai-bour, and it is a good one, situated in 
latitude 67° 53' N. longitude, 110° 41' W. 

The j)arty remained in this tantalizing 2 >osition 
till the 39th July, when, by favour of a land-breeze. 
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they got themselves out. They then rounded what 
they called Cape Kater, and entered a deep gulf, to 
which they gave the name of Arctic Sound. They 
found themselves now at the mouth of a river; and 
as their proi isions u’ere hecoming spoiled, and, more¬ 
over, scanty, a jiarty was despatched ujTwards, to 
open, if jTossihle, a communication with some K.squi- 
inaux hunters. No Esquiniau.x were found ; hut 
they caught tivo deer ajid a hrown bear; the paws 
of which were boiled by the officers, and found e.xcel- 
lent food. 

The expedition now ])roceeded along the eastern 
shore of Arctic Sound, to which they gave the name 
of Banks’s Peninsula ; and after sounding Point Wool- 
lastou, they found themselves in another large open¬ 
ing. Unable to determine whether it was a bay or a 
channel between islands, they were obliged to spend 
several days before they ascertained it to be a very 
long inlet, stretching north and south. They called it 
Bathurst’s Inlet, and gave the names of Goulhurn, 
Elliot, and Cockburn, to several large islands on its 
western side. 

On the 10th of August, the boats had again reached 
tin; ojTen sea, and were holding .'q)j)arently a prosper¬ 
ous course, between the continent and a large island, 
when, to their utter dismay, this island proved to he 
part of the mainland, and they wei’e again in the 
centre of a large bay called Melville Bay, and from 
which there branched several smqjler bays, to which 
they applied the names of Sir W. J. Hope, Sir G, 
Warrender, and Captain Parry. 

The canoes now again found their way into the 
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open sea, and the commander had his attention 
strongly called to the state of the exjiedition. They 
were reduced to tlu’ee days’ provisions, were without 
fuel, and the season threatened more and more to 
become unfavourable. So much time had been lost 
in exploring these deep sounds and inlets, that all 
hope was over of reaching Hudson’s Bay, and accom¬ 
plishing the full objects of tlie expedition. These 
circumstances considered, Mr Franklin felt himself 
not justified in exposing himself and liis companions 
almost to certain destruction by an attempt to j)ush 
his discoveries farther. He sailed three (lays along 
a coast which extended directly north, till he came to 
a cape where there was an appearance of the coast 
again assuming an easterly direction. This cape, in 
lat. Gs" 18' N., and long. 109° 25'W., he called Turn- 
again, as being the point where he was compelled to 
perfonu this operation; and though it was only six 
degrees and a half east of C 0 p])ermine River, they 
had sailed 555 geograjdiic miles in order to reach it. 

The question now arose, by ndiat route or resources 
they Avere to effect their return, destitute as they 
were of food, or any ]>rovision for traversing so vast 
an extent of the Frozen Regions. The route by 
which they came had the great advantage of being a 
known route; yet it was very circuitous, and the 
supplies of food, now so urgently wanted, were ex¬ 
tremely uncertain. It‘was, after full consideration, 
I’esolved that they should endeavour to i)euetrate di- 
retrt to Fort Enterprise from Arctic Sound, by the 
way of Hood’s River, which falls into that sound. 

In their return from Point Turnagain, the ex- 
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j)edition sent parties to hunt on shore; but as their 
exertions were not successful, they were put upcm a 
single and scanty meal of peinmican in the day. On 
the 23d they.arrived at the broad channel of Melville 
Sound; but it was agitated by a strbng wind and 
heavy sea, which rendered their frail canoes very 
unfit to nicake the traverse; however, the pangs of 
hunger overcame the sense of danger, and they push¬ 
ed across; with the utmost difficulty the canoes v’ere 
kept from turning their broadsides to the waves, and 
one of them in tlie middle of the channel was nearly 
overset. On the opjtosite side they found a rocky 
shore, on which a lieavy surf was beating, and to¬ 
wards which the wind was driving them. They 
sought in vain any sheltered nook, and at length, 
finding a spot of sandy beach, they ran the slups 
ashore upon it, fortunately with little damage. 

Having now entered on Hood’s River, which it 
was fondly hoped would bring them towards Fort 
Enterprise, they got on tolerably, finding some fish 
in the waters, and the hunters ever and anon bring¬ 
ing in a deer or musk-cow, which kej)t them above 
absolute want, though always on the brink of it. 
On the 26 th they came to some magnificent falls, the 
entire height of which was 250 feet, and to which 
they attached the name of Mr Wilberfofce. This 
grand natural feature was the commencement of their 
evil destiny. The river aboVe was found at once so 
rapid and so shallow, that the canpes could not navi¬ 
gate ; it was therefore necessary to frame out of their 
materials two smaller ones, and place them on the 
back of the travellers, to be employed in passing any 
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river or lake which might cross their path. They 
were now obliged to proceed on foot; still they got 
on tolerably, receiving from time to time seasonable 
supplies. On the 4th September, however, there came 
on so severe a storm of snowas made it impossible either 
to proceed or to seek for victuals. Being destitute of 
fuel, they were obliged to remain two days in bed, 
unable to protect themselves by blankets from the 
severity of the frost. Even when enabled to move 
on the 7th, the deep snow allowed them to walk only 
in file, the Canadian voyagers being placed in front to 
make a path for the I’est. Few animals now appear¬ 
ed ; and the travellers, exhausted by want of food, 
were no longer equal to the task of pursuing and 
bringing them doum. These severe distresses led to 
others unexpected and still more dreadful. The 
voyagers, and Indians hired as servants, felt them¬ 
selves, in this extremity of evil, restored to their state 
of natural equality. They assumed even airs of su¬ 
periority, in consequence of their greater skill in hunt¬ 
ing rendering the English in a great degree depend¬ 
ent upon them. They were very ill qualified, however, 
to provide even for their own safety. They grumbled 
at the burden of carrying two canoes, and pez*forined 
the task in so careless and wanton amanner, that one 
was destroyed and the other rendered nearly un¬ 
serviceable. They had the extreme folly to throw 
away their fishing linesj'" which might have proved of 
the very greatest sqrvice. These errors became fear¬ 
fully manifest, when they arrived on the borders of 
an extensive sheet of water, of which the eye could 
not discover the boundary. After proceeding for 
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some space westward, they found a river issuing from 
it, on the smoothest part of which, immediately above 
a rapid, they launched the shattered remnant of their 
canoe. The*breeze being fresh, it became difficult to 
manage this frail vessel. “ The current drove us to 
the etlge of the rapid, when Belanger unfortunately 
applied his paddle to avert the apparent danger of 
being forced down, and lost his balance. The canoe 
was overset in consequence in the middle of the ra¬ 
pid. We fortunately kept hold of it until we touch¬ 
ed a rock where the water did not reach higher than 
our waists. Here we kej)t our footing, notwithstand- 
ing the strength of the curi’cnt, initil the writer was 
emptied out of the canoe. Belanger then held the 
canoe steady, while St Germain placed me in it, and 
afterwards embarked himself in a very dexterous 
manner.” Belanger himself, however, could not be 
embarked, and, after long .struggling in the water, was 
only drawn to the shore by means of a cord, and ar¬ 
rived perfectly insensible from the effects of cold ; 
but, being by Dr Richardson’s desire put to bed, and 
two men lying down beside him, he was gradually 
restored to sense. 

Their situation became now daily more distress- 
ing. The gun no longer supplied them .food, and 
life was preserved only by a nauseous vegetable call¬ 
ed titipc de roche, which qcted upon several as a 
purge. This meagre food not only caused an always 
increasing decay of strength, but* rendered them un¬ 
able to withstand the cold, which no blankets could 
prevent from piercing through and through their 
bodies. They were successively obi ged to leave 
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behind them their instruments, specimens, and all 
they had collected in the course of the voyage. The 
men again let fall the canoe, which was severely 
broken, and were in vain entreated by the officers to 
carry it forward, even in its shattered state, when it 
might still have been made to serve them at ah extre¬ 
mity. This crisis soon arrived, when they came to the 
broad channel of the Coppermine River, and searched 
in vain for a ford at which it could be passed. Yet 
either they must cross, or an immense and calamitous 
detour must be made round Point Lake. It was 
proposed to frame a raft of willows; but this was 
rejected by the men as impracticable, and they be¬ 
gan defiling along the lake, in hopes of finding pine- 
branches fitted for the purpose. Hajipening to light 
on the remains of a putrid deer, which afforded 
an unexpected breakfast, their spirits got up, and 
they resolved to make trial of the willows. By 
binding fagots together, they fashioned a raft, which 
could support one man at a time; but they had 
no means of conveying it across without oars, or 
any pole which could reach the bottom. The only 
hope was, if a line could be got to the opposite shore, 
by which the raft could be dragged across. Dr 
Richardson generously undertook to convey one by 
swimming, and launched into the stream with the 
line tied round him. , Soon his arms became be¬ 
numbed ; but, turning on his back, he continued to 
move on, till his legs also became powerless, and 
he sunk. By hauling the line, he was brought first 
to the surface, and then back to the shore, but almost 
lifeless. However, being wrapt in • blankets, and 
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placed near a good willow-fire, Le revived in a few 
hours, though, from too sudden exposiwe to heat, 
the skin of his left side was deprived of feeling, which 
it did not recover till the following summer. As his 
clothes were taken off in tliis process, ‘the very voya- 
geurs beheld with dismay his emaciated fnune, and, 
seeing their own condition in his, exclaimed. Ah! 
que 710US sonmes maig^res! 

After this failure, the spirits of the troop sunk 
into a state of despondence, and they could scarcely 
be induced to collect the scanty but necessary food 
which the rocks afforded. At lengtli, St Germain, 
one of the voyageurs, suggeste<l that something of 
the nature of a canoe might be made out of the can¬ 
vass in which they wrapped their bedding. The 
proposal was approved, and the seams were covered 
up with ])itch obtained from some small i)ines on the 
shore. On the 4th October the canoe was launched ; 
St Germain entered it, and amid the eager gaise of 
the whole party fixed upon him, and, under ardent 
prayers for his success, he made good his object of 
reaching the opposite shore. The canoe was then 
drawn back, and one after another passed over, till 
the whole were happily mustered on the opposite 
bank. 

After having achieved this passage, the party set 
out at first with considerable spirit; but the priva¬ 
tions under which they suffered pressed continually 
harder and harder upon them. •'I'he depth of the 
snow, and their own exhaustion, prevented them from 
obtaining any food except the tripe de roche, which 
scarcely sufficed to maintain life; and the only ad- 
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dition obtainable was by boiling or singeing their 
old shoes. On this wretched fare their strength and 
powers of exertion sunk to the lowest pitch. Several, 
and particularly Lieutenant Hood, a promising and 
much-beloved young officer, became unable to move, 
unless at a rate disastrously slow. Lieutenant Beck 
had already been sent forward with several voya- 
geurs to Foi’t Enterprise, that he might find or seek 
the Indians, and urge them to hasten to meet the 
party with a supply of fresh provisions ; and Dr 
Richardson, with a man of the name of Hepburn, 
undertook to remain with Mr Hood till relief could 
be forwarded. 

Captain Franklin set out; but several of the party, 
in dragging themselves through marshes and deep 
snow, soon foundered, a^id it was necessary to send 
theJii back. After sevei’al days of sore toil and hun¬ 
ger, the marching jjarty at length came in view of 
Fort Enterprise. In approaching they were various¬ 
ly agitated between ho 2 )e and fear. No synijitoms of 
life appeared, and on entering, with the deepest dis¬ 
appointment, they found it utterly desolate. There 
was neither provision, nor any trace of Indians, nor 
any letter to report where they were to be found. 
The doors of the principal apartment had been thrown 
oj>en, and carelessly left so ; and the wild animals of 
the woods had resorted to it as a jdace of shelter. 
Their own condition was thus rendered dreadful, and 
they were still more distressed in thinking of their 
companions, whom they had left in the depths of the 
frozen wilds, and whose relief was thus indefinitely 
postponed. It was necessary, however, to make the 
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best of their condition. They collected in the house 
and in its vicinity, pieces of .the skins and bones of 
deer, the refuse of former meals. The skins were 
singed, and.being pounded, made, yvxih the trqte de 
roche, a sort of weak soup. Cajitain ’Franklin then, 
with two of the most vigorous of his companions, set 
out in search of the Indians ; but soon found himself 
so exhausted, that he was obliged to return. They 
continued to grow weaker and wejiker on their mi- 
.serable diet of skin and bone, being tantalized with 
the vietv of hei’ds of deer, which they attempted to 
shoot, but none of them were able steadily to hold 
the gun. On the 29th, after they had lieen here 
about three weeks, a I'oyageur called out, Ak! le 
monde ! and Dr Richardson and Mr Ilejiburn entei’ed 
the room. Each party jiresented to the other a de¬ 
plorable spectacle, and the small number of the new¬ 
comers inspired alarms, vdiielj were but too well 
justified, when Dr Richardson had leisure to relate 
his story. 

Of the companions whom Caj)tain Franklin had 
sent back, only one rejoined Richardson’s party, who 
was Michel an Iroquois; and the account he gave of 
the other two was so indistinct and unsatisfactory as 
gave rise afterwards to thedarkest suspicions; but these 
did not at first occur; and Michel bringing with him 
a hiwe and a partridge, was^ received almost as a de¬ 
liverer. He assisted in removing the party to a spot 
which Captain Franklin had desired them to iioiiit 
out as more commodious. Next day he brought 
them a piece of flesh, which he represented as part 
of the dead body of a wolf; but they had afterwards 
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too much ground for the frightful suspicion that it 
was a part of one of his slaughtered companions. 
From this time the conduct of Michel became more 
and more strange, wild, and insolent. ■^He refused, 
under various and frivolous pretences, to go out to 
hunt, notwithstanding the urgent necessity. On one 
occasion he used the strange expression ,—“ It is 
no use hunting,—there are no animals,—^you had 
better kill and eat me.” Mr Hood seems to have held 
long and somewhat warm arguments with him. One 
morning, as Dr Richardson had gone out to gather 
frtpe (h roche, and Hepburn to cut wood, the report of 
a gun was heard. The doctor did not at first much 
attend to it, till he was summoned by Hepburn with 
a voice of alarm. He ran to the tent, and saw Mr 
Hood lying lifeless by the fire, a ball having pierced 
his forehead. He was at first struck with horror at 
the idea that his friend had been hurried into the 
crime of suicide; but another suspicion instantly 
arose when he observed that the ball had entered at 
the back of his head, and come out at the forehead, 
and that only a second person could have placed 
the muzzle of the gun in such a position as to inflict 
the wound. The dark surmise which thus arose 
against Michel was confirmed by many particulars in 
his conduct. He watched carefully to prevent the 
two others from being Rlone, or having any oom- 
munication together; and though they durst not show 
any signs of their secret suspicions, he was continu¬ 
ally asking them if they thought him capable of such 
an action as that of murdering Mr Hood. 

As Mr Hood’s situation had been the only cause of 
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1 -emaining here, Dr Richardson determined no longer 
to delay his departure for Fort Enterprise. They 
singed the hair off’ Mr Hood’s bulFalo-robe, and ob¬ 
tained some ;neals out of it. On the road there arose 
fresh ground to conclude, not only that Michel had 
been guilty of Mr Hood’s death, but that he was me¬ 
ditating the same fatal design against the two sur- 
•vivors. He was constantly muttering to himself, 
and throwing out threats against Hepburn, whom he 
accused of having told stories against him. He ex¬ 
pressed an uuwilliiiguess to go to the fort, and threw 
out obscure hints of freeing himself from all restraint 
on the morrow. He assumed unwonted airs of su¬ 
periority over his companions, showing that he con¬ 
sidered both to be comidetely in his powei’, and vent¬ 
ing expressions of hatred against the wliites, whom 
he even accused of having killed and eaten an uncle 
and two of his other relations. In fact, his strength 
was much superior to theirs united, and he was com- 
jdetely armed. In tlie afternoon he halted on pretence 
of gathering some tripe de roche, when Richardson 
and Hepburn had an opportunity of communing to¬ 
gether, and communicating various particulars not 
before known to both; whence they came to the con¬ 
clusion that Michel was only using them at present 
to show him the way, of which he was ignorant, and 
that Jie would certainly kiU them before their arrival. 
There was therefore no safety but in anticipating his 
purpose. Hepburn offered to do the deed; but Dr Rich¬ 
ardson determined to take the whole responsibility up¬ 
on himself, and as soon as Michel arrived, went tip 
and shot him through the head. The necessity was ter- 
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rible, but the facts detailed respecting the conduct of 
this ruffian seem clearly to have left no alternative. 

Dr Richardson and Hepburn found now ^o ob¬ 
stacles in slowly dragging their exhausted frames to 
Fort Enterprise. It was discouraging, as they ap¬ 
proached, not even to see the mark of footsteps on 
the snow; but on attaining an eminence they saw 
smoke issuing from one of the chimneys. They en¬ 
tered with hope, which was instantly chilled by the 
wretched and desolate aspect of the mansion, and the 
ghastly visages and sepulchral voices of Captain Frank¬ 
lin and his companions. They joined themselves now 
as fellow-sufferers, and being in a state of somewhat 
greater vigour, could afford some aid to the rest. 
The condition of the whole party became worse every 
day. Their stock of bpnes was exhausted, and the 
sei)aration of the skin from the hair was so trouble¬ 
some, that they had less leather than they could have 
contrived to eat. Their thoughts now dwelt inces¬ 
santly on food, and, even in slumber, fancy placed 
before them superb feasts, at which they were sated 
with every delicacy; but on awaking, the pangs of 
hunger were as strong as ever. The gloom was 
increased by the death of two of the voyageurs and 
the alarming weakness of a third. They sought, as 
they had happily done throughout, the consolations 
of religion, I'egularly read jirayers and a portion of 
scripture morning and evening, and conversed on 
religious subjects. -They had no longer strength of 
mind, however, to speak directly of their situation, 
or even of then.’ hopes of relief. Indeed a weakness 
of intellect was stealing over them, of which each 
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was sensible, at least in his neighbour. Their temper, 
in particular, almost entirely gave way, and Captain 
Franklin admits that he himself became excessively 
peevish. Even when their strength was unequal to 
tasks which Uiey had undertaken, they ungraciously 
rejected proffers of assistance; and when any one 
ventured to suggest a change of place or posture, 
' which did not exactly accord with the other’s inclina¬ 
tion, his kindness met an angry I'cturn, which was 
soon apologized for, yet soon after repeated. They 
were approaching to the greatest extremity, and the 
last voyageur was just dying, when Richardson and 
Hepburn, walking out to cut wood, heard the report 
of a musket. They wei-e instantly all attention, and 
the first noise was soon followed by a shout, and 
quickly there appeared three Indians. They were 
known by the names of Boudel-Kell, Crooked Foot, 
and the Rat; who, as soon as Mr Beck brought intel¬ 
ligence of the state of the ])arty, had hastened from 
the camp of Akaitcho, their chief, with a suj)ply of 
victuals. Dr Richai’dson immediately went in to Cap¬ 
tain Franklin, who had been alarmed by the noise, 
told him that deliverance was come, and they join¬ 
ed in thanksgifings at the throne of mercy. By a 
natural imprudence they ate a great deal ^ more than 
was safe after so long a fast, which they excuse on 
account of the weak state of their minds; and even 
Dr Richardson, while exhorting the rest to modera¬ 
tion, over-ate himself. They suffered severely in con¬ 
sequence, and the supply being small, was soon ex¬ 
hausted, when the Indians suddenly disapjieared,* and 
left them under the dread of lieing again involved in 
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their former famine. These kind creatures, however, 
appeared next day with a larger supply; and the 
party now lost no time in leaving Fort Entei*prise, 
where they had formerly experienced much comfort, 
if not happiness, and latterly a degree of misery 
scarcely to be paralleled. In ten days they arrived 
at the tent of Akaitcho, who received them with the 
most friendly hospitality. Thence they proceeded 
to Moose-Deer Island, where they met Mr Beck, who 
had as sad a tale to tell as any of his comrades. 
After the dreadful disa])pointment of his party in 
finding Fort Enterprise deserted, they were reduced 
to the gi’eatest extremities by want of food, and one 
of them perished. The rest were only preserved by 
finding some deers’ heads half-buried in the snow, 
where they had been left by the wolves. They were 
again sinking into extremity, when the foremost cried 
out, “ Footsteps of Indians!” This joyful cry bright¬ 
ened every countenance, and SI Germain following 
the tracks, soon arrived at the tents of Akaitcho. 

At Moose-Deer Island this suffering remnant met 
with every kindness, and recovered their health in 
the course of the winter. Next summer they had no 
difficulty in effecting the journey home, after having 
travelled by land and water 5550 miles. 

On the return of Captain Franklin and Dr Rich¬ 
ardson from an expedition where they had purchased 
so very dearly the ‘glories of discovery, it was not 
asked, or even expected by government, that they 
should brave again the perils of these distant and 
terrible shores. Yet so high was the ardour with 
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which they were inspired, that scarcely had they 
breathed from this fearful joijrney, when they pre¬ 
sented a new scheme for completing the outline which 
they had only begun to sketch, and for tracing from 
the Coppermine River eastward the great northern 
boundary of America. Government, since they had 
instruments possessed of such generous daring, could 
hot be insensible to the glory and satisfaction of tra¬ 
cing these distant boundaries of the earth, and com¬ 
pleting the geographical knowledge of the western 
continent. They therefore cordially embraced the 
proposal, and furnished liberally every means of pro¬ 
secuting the undertaking with success, and escaping 
the evils which had before pressed on them so terri¬ 
bly. Three boats were constructed of mahogany, with 
ash timbers, so light that they could be carried on 
men’s shoulders across the portages, yet so firm that 
they could face the waves of the northern ocean. 
Provision was laid in, consisting chiefly of pemmican, 
calculated to last for two years; and the boats being 
sent forward by way of Hudson’s Bay, where they 
could be conveyed up the rivers, the officers took the 
more patent and agreeable route of New York. 

On the 15th February, 1825, Captain Franklin 
and Dr Richardson sailed from Liverpool in the Co¬ 
lumbia American packet, and on the 15th March 
arrived at New York, where^ they were hailed with 
the same enthusiasm as if it had been a British 
capital. All the inhabitants vied'with each other in 
kindness, and in furnishing every thing which could 
aid their undertaking. They proceeded across file* 
territory of New York to the St Lawrence and Lake 
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Ontario ; thence across the portages to Rainy Lake, 
the Lakes of the Woods and Winnipeg, and thence 
northwards till, on the Methye River, a tributaiy of 
Lake a la Crosse, they met their boats., It was now, 
liowever, the end of June, and, in consequence of the 
heavy portages, it was the middle of August before 
they could embark on the Mackenzie River. At 
this period of the season it was out of the question 
to undertake a voyage on the Icy Sea; but Captain 
Franklin had time, and felt an ardent desire, to sail 
down, and take a view of the ocean on which his next 
adventurous summer was to be spent. On the 16th 
August, in lat. 69^ 14', favourable omens were con¬ 
ceived from the brackish taste of the water, which in 
the course of three miles became decidedly salt. At 
length they landed on an island, from the highest 
point of which they enjoyed the most gratifying 
prospect. The Rocky Mountains were seen to the 
west; while to the north the sea appeared in all its 
majesty, unobstructed by ice, and without any vi¬ 
sible impediment to its navigation. Whales, black 
and white, and numerous seals, were sporting on its 
waves; and the prospect was not only grand in it¬ 
self, but inspired the most sanguine hopes of a pros¬ 
perous future navigation. (^^aptain Franklin con¬ 
firms the accuracy of Mackenzie, but thinks that he 
never actually reached the sea. 

The expedition now returned to their winter-quar¬ 
ters on Great 8031 " Lake, where a comfortable habi¬ 
tation, called Fort Franklin, had been reared for 
tiieln. They contrived to supply themselves during 
the winter with dried meat and fish, so as scarcely 
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to break at all on the original stock which they had 
brought from home; but for this purpose it was 
necessary to distribute the fifty persons of which the 
whole party, consisted into three several stations. 
The officers did all in their power fo make their 
men while away cheerfully the dreary season in this 
sequestered corner of the globe, when there was 
liothing without but the frozen surface of the lake, 
and a uniform robe of white covering the ground. 
They were enlivened by occasional j)arties of the 
Hare, Copper, and Dog-Rib Indians. By tlie 1st of 
March the softened snow began to form icicles. In 
the l)egimiiiig of April tliey were cheered by some 
omens of approaching spring. I’lie thermometer 
rose above Zero, water began to drip from the roofs, 
and a load of birch was obtained for making charcoal. 
Early in May, swans, and then geese and ducks, made 
their welcome aj)])earance. By the end of the mouth 
the flowers began to" bloom, and themselves to be 
tormented by the mosquitoes. It was the 7th of 
June, liowever, before the ice on the small lake, after 
a duration of eight months, had completely disap¬ 
peared. In the Great Lake there was only a narrow 
channel, and that of the Bear Lake River was so 
filled with masses of ice which were drifting down, 
that it could not be safely navigated. On the 24th 
of June, the navigation commenced, and on the 3d 
July, having come to a point where two branches 
separated, one eastward, tlie othct westward, toward 
the Rocky Mountains, Captain Franklin determined 
to divide the provisions, and that each should set out 
on his separate destination. They were now able 
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to do so with full provision for three months, inde¬ 
pendent of any supplies which might be found on 
the road. 

Captain Franklin, in descending the river, found 
his course leading directly towards the range of the 
Rocky Mountains. About 89° 36', the spruce-fir, 
the last of the arctic forest, disappeared, and the 
dwarf-willow alone remained. At the same time a 
grand view was obtained of the Rocky Mountains, 
comprising the entire outline of their peaks, formed 
into two successive ranges, with a lower line of round 
hills in the fore-ground. Two days after they came 
in view of the mouth of the river, and of an island 
forming the east side of the bay into which it opened; 
a numerous assemblage of Esquimaux tents, with 
many of that people roaming about among them. Cap¬ 
tain Franklin made prepai^ations for opening a com¬ 
munication with these people, which, as in all such 
instances, was a woi’k of great delicacy; and he gave 
strict injunctions to his men, on no account, without 
his most express sanction, to have recourse to vio¬ 
lence. On approaching the island, where the water 
was found very shallow, a signal of invitation was 
given to the natives. Three canoes first appeared, 
and were followed by othera in such quick succession, 
that in a few minutes the whole sea was covered with 
kayaks and oomiaks, beyond the power of the Eng¬ 
lish to number. They showed great caution in their 
approach; but on seeing the commodities brought 
by the English, and receiving invitations to open a 
tr^e, they soon began briskly driving one, with much 
clamour and bustle, eagerly oifering bows, arrows, 
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and spears, which had been hitherto kept concealed. 
All went on, however, with much harmony, and they 
even assisted the English to float one of the boats 
which had got aground. At this time one of the 
natives having fallen into the sea, was caught into 
one of the boats, where he discovered a mass of trea¬ 
sure in knives, kettles, and toj-s, of which neither he 
•nor his countrymen had before any idea. Having in 
vain asked for every thing he saw, he went over to 
his countrymen, and communicated to them the dis¬ 
covery. The chiefs, as was afterwards understood, 
retired, and, counting their niimbei’s, determined to 
possess themselves by force of the contents of the 
two boats, without scrupling to sacrifice the crews of 
both to this gratification of their avidity. This re¬ 
solution formed, they advanced, two hundred and 
fifty in numbei’, in two parties, and, seizing the 
boats, which they could do without going deeper 
than their knees, began dragging them on shore. 
At the same time, there appeared two oomiaks full 
of women, who, with loud bowlings, cheered them 
on to the attack. No strong steps being yet thought 
advisable, they succeeded in both their objects; first 
the Reliance, and then the Lion, were brought to the 
shore. The Esquimaux then began a .systematic 
pillage of every thing in the boats, bearing with the 
most, stoical firmness the heayy blows with the butt- 
end of the muskets, which the English liberally dealt 
to them. Enraged at being baffled, or imperfectly 
successful in repeated efforts, they at length began a 
most desperate struggle to overpower the crews and 
possess themselves of both boats. Three of them 
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had at one time pinioned down Captain Franklin, who 
was released only by, the interference of a fi’iendly 
chief; but they renewed the assault, and had brought 
matters to a somewhat alarming crisis, when sudden¬ 
ly they all fled, and hid themselves behind the drift- 
timber on the beach. This mystery was explained 
by Lieutenant Beck, who had given very seasonable 
orders for the whole of his men to level their muskets 
at these ru<le assailants, whose courage at this spec¬ 
tacle entirely forsook them. 7’hey soon repented, 
however, of their panic, and rushed forward anew; 
but the boats were now afloat, and Captain Franklin 
giving notice through the interpreter that he would 
shoot the first that approached, their courage again 
cooled. The interpreter afterwards landed, and load¬ 
ed his countrymen witVi reproaches. They pleaded 
guilty, decliiring that it arose out of a rash and sxid- 
deu impulse, and that they in genei’al cherished no¬ 
thing hut a friendly feeling tow'ards the strangers. 

Ca])tain Franklin no longer delayed his voyage 
along the northern coast, and though the ocean pre¬ 
sented only an unbroken field of ice, the land was 
bordered by a narrow lane of water, through which 
he could clear his way. At the end t»f twelve miles, 
however, Ije was stoi)ped, and obliged to retreat for 
several miles, in order to find a landing-place. Here 
they stumbled u])on anotln'r i)arty of Esquimaux, 
with resj)ect to whom a rigorous sj^stem of precau¬ 
tion was from the first adopted. A line was drawn 
around the boats and tents, within which they were 
by no means to enter under penalty of being shot. 
The Esquimaux did not resent these marks of jea- 

fi 
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lousy, but leaped for joy at the pros])ect of the bene¬ 
fits they iniglit derive from trade u'ith the Europeans. 
They professed a total want of surju’ise at the evil 
conduct of the former party, who were, they said, 
bad men, and never failed to attack oi' to steal from 
themselves when they found op])nrtunity. Thus we 
see the Esquimaux character assuming a fiercer com¬ 
plexion, and deformed by the usual enmities which 
reign between savage tribes. "J'his tribe seemed to 
have no idea of cloth, but, taking hold of the English 
coats, asked of what strange and unknown animal 
these were the skins. They showed the nsmil avi¬ 
dity for metallic articles, which they apj)iied often 
to very iliHerent ])uri)oses from those intended. A 
large cod-fish and an awl uau'e suspended from 
the nose ; ear-rings and needles were stuck as or¬ 
naments in ditl'erent ])arts of the dress. "I’hey re¬ 
ported, that as soon as a strong wind should blow 
from the land, the itv along the shore would oj)en 
and allow a passage ; hut that farther to the west¬ 
ward it often adhered through the whole sefuson; 
and they blamed the English, seemingly with some 
reason, for not Imving brought <logs and sledges to 
take the place of the boats wdien the ice prevented 
them from proceeding. 

A strong gale springing uj) from the west, the 
prediction of the Esquimaux was in some degree 
fulfilled. The ice partially gave way, a)nl a lane 
opened, through which, though marrow and encum¬ 
bered with pieces of floating ice, they jmshed their 
way, till stopped by an icy barrier and heavy fog," 
Thus they continued slowly to work a passage 
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along the coast, always rendered difficult and dan¬ 
gerous by fogs and floating masses, and ever and 
anon interrupte<l by impassable barriers. At what 
they called Ilerschel Island, they found a party of 
Esquimaux in possession of iron knives and beads, 
riot of IJritish manufacture, reported as having been 
ti'ansmitted by western Esquimaux, who, it was sup- 
jrosed, obtained them from Kabloonachts, or white 
men ; and these were very reasonably conjectured 
to be the Russians. The Rocky Mountains continu¬ 
ed to accomjrany them, and to run parallel to the 
coast. In one of their detentions they made their 
way across a swampy meadow to Mount f-onybeare, 
which was.found only ribout 800 feet high, rising by 
successive jrlatforrns, or terraces of transition-slate. 
Fi’om this place an interesting view ojrened into the 
interior of the Rocky Mountains. I’hat which they 
had just jrassed, and had named after Mr Buckland, 
the eminent discoverer of diluvian remains, was found 
to be com])osed of three successive ranges, with Vtal- 
leys of some extent intervening. Before them, to 
the west, apjieared a chain of more elevated jieaks, 
mostly covered with snow, to which they gave the 
name of “ the British Chain.” 

The favourable state of the sea recalled them from 
Mount Conybeare, and they began to proceed with 
somewhat greater rapidity. One evening, after sun¬ 
set, they saw on the shore a collection of boats, with 
kayaks, oomiaks, aijd dogs. They hailed the inmates, 
and, after several loud calls, a woman appeared in a 
■slate of total nudity. She presently awoke her hus¬ 
band, and loud screams gave warning to the whole 
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party, who sjirang forth naked, bnt arine(l, and in a 
state of wild alarm at being thus roused from slum¬ 
ber by a band of strangers, whose existence they 
were wholly ignoi’ant of. As soon as they bad com¬ 
posed themselves, and held some intercburse with the 
interpreter, they invited the English on shore ; but 
from their excited state, and their numbers, amount- 
.ing to fifty-four, it was judged wiser to invite out a 
few. Four kayaks arrived, received some presents, 
and dejiarted iji very good humour. 

Although the ju'ogress of the boats was now more 
satisfactory, yet some discouraging circumstances 
began to arise. I’he sun, which had for some time 
been per])etually above the horizon, se^ about el¬ 
even at night; (lowers which they had seen open 
began to fade, and to warily them of the primitive 
winter of the north. I’lie fogs also, u'hich render 
the navigation among loose ice excessively delicate 
and dangerous, became continually thicker. The 
cause of their great i>revalence upon this coast, as 
contrasted with that to the east of the Mackenzie 
River, is conjectiu-ed to be the copious evapora¬ 
tion produced l)y the heat of the sun ; while the 
vapours, in attempting to jiroceed southward, are ar¬ 
rested by the continuous harrier of tlie Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. I’liey were found in the highest perfection 
on what they termed Foggy Island, when the mist 
was so dense, that they could not walk beyond a 
limited space, fixed by particular marks. Sometimes, 
seeing at a hundred yai-ds’ distance Avhat appeared to 
be a deer, and approaching it, the object took wing; 
and proved a crane or a goose. They were now on 
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Russian ground, and had passed another branch of the 
Rocky Chain, to which they gave the name of Count 
RomanzoflT, as an eminent promoter of discovery. 
The mount,'lins a])j)eared no longer, whether it was 
tliat tljeir immense line here terminated, or that a 
great dip to the south merely removed them out of 
sight. 

Captain Franklin had made very little ])rogress. 
beyond Foggy Island, when his attention was forci¬ 
bly drawn to the condition and jwospects of the ex¬ 
pedition. 'J’liough it M'as now' only the middle of 
August, symj)toms of apiu’oaching winter already ap¬ 
peared ; the thermometer seldom rose mucli above 
the freezliig-point, and flocks of geese were seen 
winging their w'ay soutlnviird. It was well remem¬ 
bered, that on the lasjt dreadful expedition, only a 
fortnight later, winter set in with all its intensity. 
A month, the best of the season, had now been sjjent 
in making ten degrees west from the mouth of the 
M«ackenzie. An equal distance still intervened to Icy 
Cape, without any j)ros])ect of the same time or means 
of performing it. I'liere was no likelihood of any 
thing better in this additional run, and a dread un¬ 
certainty whether something much wmrse might not 
be encountered. If arrested or shijjwrecked at a 
more advanced ])oint. there could be no hope but 

of a return still more disastrous than the former. 

* • 

'I’he middle of August, in fact, had by the instruc¬ 
tions been wisely •fixed as the utmost term, unless 
there should appear a certainty of reaching Kotze- 
^jYie’s Inlet. It was contrary, therefore, both to the 
commander’s judgment and instructions to push on 
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with such faint hopes and such fearful perils, and 
the determination was formed, to return. The expe¬ 
dition was then in longitude 147° west of London. 

Meantime^ something wa.s doing in an opposite 
quarter. That no rncikns might be wanting to give 
the exijedition every chance of success, government 
had sent another under Ca})tain Beechey, round by 
- the Pacific and Behring’s Straits, to await in Kotze¬ 
bue’s Inlet the aiTival of Captain Franklin. Captain 
Beechey,actively fulfilling this mission, not only reach¬ 
ed this station early in the season, but pushed on to 
Icy ('ape, beyond which it was found irn])ossible for 
the Blossom to ])roceed. Mr Elson, the master, was 
sent forward in a boat, and reached 120 mtles farther, 
to longitude 156> 21'; but a long cape, or “spit,” as 
it is called, here stretched to N. latitude 71“ 23' 39",— 
the most northerly point of the American continent 
yet known. On this pf>int the ice grounded so hea¬ 
vily, spreading to the horizon in every direction, 
tlicut no opening could be found. 'I'lie boat even was 
driven ashore by the cunenls, the attempts to drag 
it over laud failed, and it was sunk in one of 
the lakes, to be ])icked up, if possible, at a future 
season. 

Fi'om these facts, it aj)pears, that the two parties, 
in their closest approach, were only about five degrees 
or 160 miles distant from each other. Captain Frank¬ 
lin declares, tliat, had he entertained the least idea of 
such a proximity, no dangers, m» difficulties, no dis¬ 
couraging circumstances whatever would have induced 
him to return. In fact, however, such a knowledge, fin- 
less it had been mutual, would only have lured him to 
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destruction. There was little chance indeed, that, set¬ 
ting out on the 18th August, he would have reached 
the i)oint, from which on that day the Blossom’s boat 
began its return. The chance is, that he would have 
been arrested by the same “ spit,” which the boat 
could not pass, at a very perilous distance either from 
Kotzebue’s Inlet, or from his quarters on Bear Lake. 

Captain Franklin’s return was effected without any 
serious diffieulty; and we liaA e now to survey the 
progress of the eastern expedition under Dr Richard¬ 
son. He i)roceede<l down the main branch of the 
Mackenzie River; the mouth of which he found 
thickly inh.abited by Esquimaux, and had an adven¬ 
ture with liiem somewhat similar to that which be¬ 
fell the western ])arty. I’he first whom his i)arty met 
were taken conqdetely by surj)rise, and rushed out 
with such alarm and agitation, that they could not 
comprehend the interjn-eter, telling them they had 
nothing to fear. 'I’liey even used threatening ges¬ 
tures, .and made some attempts to drag the boats on 
shoi e ; but these Avere easily defeated. As soon, hoAV- 
ever, as they heard the AAmrd nooworlolc (trade,) their 
fears subsided, and they began to traffic in the most 
keen and systematic m.anner, taking c.are not to over- 
.stock the market, nor to' outbid each other. They 
betook themselves next to tbieA’ing, in which they 
shoAAT'd themselves no less ex])ert, but were generally 
detected .and obliged to make restitution, AA’hich they 
did readily and merrily. At length the Union ground¬ 
ed on a bank, Avhen seven or eight jmshed off in their 
kayaks, and endeavoured to drag her on shore. They 
AA'ere supported bj' such numbers armed Avith knives. 
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that Mr Kendall called to Dr Richardson, that he 
woidd he under the necessity of firing. He received 
I)ei’nnssion to do so in case of necessity, and had point¬ 
ed his fowling-piece at three of the most daring; the 
crew of the Dolj)hin illso presented flieir muskets; 
M'hereiipon, having learned through the Indians the 
character of these formidalde weapons, they fled as 
l)reci]Hlately as the former party. The expedition 
came aftiTwards to a winter-village of the Kscpii- 
maux, where they found accommodations and atten¬ 
tion to comfort on a greater and more artificial scah; 
than either themselves or their Esquimaux interj)re- 
ter had seen elsewhere. Besides seventeen well-huilt 
huts, which coni|)ose«l the village, there rose in the 
middle a large building, twenty-seven feet square, 
suj)ported by strong ridge-poles, the floor carefully 
smoothed and dressed, and the outside adorned with 
the skulls of twenty-one whales. I’liis building, so 
unique in an Esquimaux village, was suj)j)osed by 
the interpreter to be a hall for eating; hut the Eng¬ 
lish judged it rather to be a house of assembly; the 
existence of which would mark a ])rogress in society 
beyond that of the Hudson’s Bay natives, but accom¬ 
panied with more savage and turbulent habits. The 
other parties whom they met .showed a disposition 
not dissimilar to the first; willing to obtain their 
goods by barter, but more willing by violence. How¬ 
ever, much security was derived from a barricade 
formed of masts and spare oars, which commanded 
the entrance of the boats, and could even be made 
arrow-proof by throwing a mat over it. . 

The voyage of Di' Richardson encountered none of 
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those formidable obstacles which retarded and finally 
arrested that of his western coadjutor. Although 
ice floated in somewhat alarming masses, it nowhere 
barred all progress, and dense and gloomy fogs were 
much less frefluent. The coast extended in a com- 
pai’atively straight and unbroken line, of which the 
only prominent features were Liverjiool Bay, Franklin 
Bay, and a long circular range called Woollaston- 
Island. The most striking feature was that of burn¬ 
ing cliffs, which in several places faced the sea, and 
whose hot sulphureous fumes mingled and alter¬ 
nated with the cold breezes of the Arctic ocean. The 
earth, baked in these natural ovens, was formed into 
clays variously tinted,—yellow, green, white, and red. 
An attentive examination showed this phenomenon 
to arise from the bituminous alum-shale, which forms 
these banks, and contains sulphur in the state and 
quantity fitted to i)roduce combustion. The sulphur 
and oxygen ]»roduce sulphuric' acid, which, uniting 
with the other coni])onent ])arts, yields the well- 
known salt called alum. The dills, hi fact, much 
resemble those of AVhitby, and may be considered as 
a great natural manufactory of alum. Other some¬ 
what elevated rocks, bordering this coast, were com¬ 
posed of limestone extreipely cavernous, and in some 
places perforated throughout in a complete and very 
singular manner. 

So prosperous on the ‘ whole Avas Dr Richardson’s 
voyage, that on tli/; 7th of August, about a month 
after the separation, he had arrived in Coronation 
Gulf, and connected his discoveries with those made 
by Captain Franklin in his last voyage. Thence it 
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was easy to reach the mouth of the Coppermine. 
The river, however, was rendered unfit for naviga¬ 
tion by the succession of rapids, and on the 18th, by 
a somewliat laborious land-journey, he reached the 
banks of Great Bear iLake. Here a considerable 
alarm was felt, when nothing was seen of the boat- 
])arty which had been appoin<^ed to meet and convey 
-him across this great expanse of water, 'riie alter¬ 
native, in case of absolntt; faihnv, was a march round 
it, which, in a season growing always worse, might 
have assumed a very disastrous as[U“ct. However, 
their fears M'cre termiii.ated on the Glth, by the ar¬ 
rival of the boats, M'hich bad been delayed by ad- 
v’^erse winds, and on tlie 1st Septetid)er they ai’rived 
at Fort Franklin. C^aptain Franklin «lid not join 
them till the 21st. 

W’^hile C'ujjtain Franklin endeavoured, by navigat¬ 
ing the coast of America, to reach Hudson’s Bay from 
the mouth of Hearntys River, (.'aptain Lyon was de¬ 
spatched to Hudson’s Bay in hoj)es of meeting him, 
and of mutxial aid being thus afforded. He sailed on 
the 10th .Tune, 1824, in the Gri])er, and went round 
by the Pentlaud Frith; but it u’as not till the 1st of 
August that he came in view of the coast of Labra¬ 
dor, high and inhos])itable,»the mountains rising into 
j»innacles, and their recesses still j)artially filled with 
snow. They entered the straits,—made their way 
through the usual obstacles,—and at the end of the 
month found themselves in the* Welcome. It ap¬ 
peared, however, that the bordering coast of South¬ 
ampton Island had been laid down in a manner fin- 
tirely gratuitous; for they met a projecting portion 
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of it ill what was sujiposed to be the very middle of 
the Welcome. The sea was ruiiniiig tremendously 
high, and they were jiitching bows under, when the 
vessel suddenly proved to be on a bank. As her 
total destruction was then ♦apprehended, prejiara- 
tions were made for taking to the boats, and lots 
were drawn for the boat into wliicli each was to 
go. “ It was evident to all that the long-lioat was’ 
the only one which liad the chance of living, yet 
every officer and man drew his lot with the greatest 
composure, although two of our boats would have 
been swainjied the instant they were lowered. \'et 
such was the noble feeling of those around me, that 
it was evident, had I ordered the boats in ques¬ 
tion to be manned, their crews would have entereil 
them without a murmur.” 1’he surf noAv ran to a 
tremendous height, the ship struck with all her 
force, and as the waves, or rather brejikers, jiassed 
over her, she continued to strike with a force which 
would have burst any less fortified vessel. It a])- 
jieared evident that no human jiower could save 
her. (Captain Lyon called the crew on deck, offered 
prayei’sfor deliverance, and at the same time exhorted 
them to resignation. “ I did not see one muscle 
quiver, nor the slightest i>ign of alarm. Never, jier- 
haps, was witnessed a finer scene than on the deck 
of my little ship after all hoiie of life had left us.” 
He is disposed to believe that this resignation to the 
will of the Almighty was the means of obtaining his 
mercy. The tide fell no lower, heavy rain beat 
d()\vn the gale, the water deepened to five fathoms, 
and they were enabled to make out to the open sea. 
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Notwithstanding this disaster, though the coin- 
j)asses no longer jjointed with juiy precision, and the 
niglits were Iieconiing very dark, C’aptain Lyon by 
the 17 th September had worked his way to beyond 
tlie mouth of the Wa^er, within eighty miles of 
Repulse Jiay. Here, however, the water suddenly 
shoaled, and they w'ere assailed by a still m<»re terri¬ 
ble temj)est. During the night the sea washed conti¬ 
nually across the decks, and, amid heavy snow, which 
froze a foot deej), it was impossible to move without 
being held fast by roi)es. 'J’liey were at anchor ; 
but every moment a dreadful uncertainty a])peared, 
whether the cables would not give way before the tre¬ 
mendous seas, which burst over the ship. ^J’he hur¬ 
ricane blew with deafening violence, and the gloom 
of the night was made only more sensible by the rays 
of a small lantern susi)ended from the mast. At 
half-past four in the morning the best bower-anchor 
j)arted, and at six the two others went at the same 
moment; the ve.ssel then lay down on her broadside. 
Again, however, when all ho])e seemed over, a breeze 
sprang up from the land, and in a quarter of an hour 
they were carried into .seventeen fathoms. 

The shattered state of the vessel, the lateness of 
the se.ason. and the want ^>f all aid from the com- 
j)asses, left now no alternative to Ca])tain Lyon but to 
I’etuyi to England, with deep regret at having failed 
in the object of his voyage. He met with a few 
Esquimaux parties, who showe<l little new. 'I'he 
largest party were well armed and clothed; they 
were boisterous, clamorous in demanding i)reseirts, 
and bore an air of saucy indej)endence. 



BOOK III. 

RECENT TRAVELS ANJ) PRESENT STATE OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


In tlie course of the last twenty years, numerous 
travellers have visited and carefidly examined the 
.territory of the United States. Some have travelled 
under the influence of libei'al* curiosity, as Messrs 
Weld, Lambert, IIt)d}?son, Duncan, Flint, De Roos, 
Mrs AV’^riffht, and the anonymous author of Kx- 
cursion in 1822 and 1823 ; while others, Messrs 
Parkinson, Palmer, Rirkbeck, and Fearon, explored 
this region with a view to settlement and emigration. 
These travellers had nothing left to do under the 
head of discovery, and, travelling through a civilized 
and well-orderetl country, in stages or steam-packets, 
they met with scarcely any thing which could be call¬ 
ed adventure. To- follow each, therefore, through 
tlie successive steps of his ])rogress, would be alike 
tedious and unprofitable. It appears much more edi¬ 
fying, that we should glean, from all united, as com- 
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plete a view as possible of this immense rej^ion, and 
of this great rising people beyond the Atlantic. In 
this task we shall not decline the aid which may be 
derived from the great efforts lately made by the 
Americans to illustrate the jdiysical hnd statistical 
character of their own country, as these are display¬ 
ed in munerous and valuable communications to Silli- 
man’s Journal, and to the several })hilosoj)hical so¬ 
cieties, and in the elaborate statistical works of Pit¬ 
kin, Seybert, and Warden. \^arious reports present¬ 
ed to the British l^arliament, with the evidence at¬ 
tached to them, will also affor*! useful materi.ds. 
From the same or similar sources we may obtain a 
view of the extensive countries which Britain still 
retains in America, and to which she sends out a 
continued succession of emigrants. 
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CHAPTER I. 

rnV.SICAI, (iEOGHAPIIY or the united states. 


Great Extent of Territory.—Continnity of its Features.—Five Di¬ 
visions — Their Aspect and Structure—Plain on the Atlantic 
Coast.—The Alleghany Mountains.—The Western Territory .— 
2'he Pocky Mountains.—The Coast of the Pacific,—Minerals 
—Animal Creation — Quadrupeds — Birds — Fishes—Peptiles — 
Fegetahlc Prinluctions. 

In taking a general survey of the United States’ 
territory, including all that they can e.stahlish an 
elfective claim to, it is impossible not to he struck 
ivith its enoi’jiious extent. It comprises, not a coun¬ 
try, but a continent; its boundary is formed by oj)- 
posite oceans, the Atlantic on one side, and on the 
other the remotest Pacific, It reaches 27S0 miles in 
length, and 1230 in breadth,—dimensions which would 
extend from the south of Italy to the Shetland Islands, 
and from Cape J''inisterre to the Caspian. It would 
comprehend ten countries as large as France, and 
thirty as large as England. Its area is computed at 
207 millions of square miles. 

This region is not more distinguished by its extent 
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than by the vast continuity of its features. Two 
ranges of mountain and three.ranges of plain divide 
all this mighty exi)anse of continent. Each reaches 
alons; its wlude extent from north to south, parallel 
t(» each other, and to The oceans. The largest and 
loftiest range of mountains, called the Kockj% forms 
a continuation of the grand American chain of the 
Andes and Cordillenis. The eastern range, called 
the Alleghany, or A])alachian, has not a continu¬ 
ous extension beyond the United States ; hut Hum¬ 
boldt conceives that the elev'.'ited sites of the Leeward 
and Windward Islands, the monntaiiis of I’arime in 
(Tuiana. and those which run along the interior of 
Brazil, may he considered with it as virtually form¬ 
ing one great eastern chain of America. Betu'een 
these two nunintain-chains and the opposite oceans 
are two i)lains; the eastern one two hundred miles 
in breadth, and comprising all the old and maritime 
states on the Atlanlic from New England south¬ 
ward to the Cfirolinas ; another, the western, on the 
coast of the Pacific, broader and more fruitful, hut 
«>ccupied by savage tribes, who have no name or jdace 
in liistory. The inland region, between these two 
moimtains, the Alleghany and the Rocky, forms a 
valley the most immenst^, the most fruitful, and 
watered by tlie noblest rivers of any on the face of 
the earth. Even the magnificent jdains u'atered by 
the Ganges and the rivers of China cannot he bi-ought 
into comparison with it. Over “this plain, civilized 
America is rapidly spreading, and is in progress to 
occupy the whole; but as yet nearly the half is pos¬ 
sessed by the aboriginal Indian tribes. 
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In taking such a rapid sketch as our limits permit, 
of these five great divisions, we shall begin with the 
eastern plain, situated on the Atlantic, which, thirty 
years ago, comprised the whole domain of the United 
States, and still includes all iLs great cities and most 
cultivated districts. The whole of this tract is con¬ 
sidered by M. Volney as bearing evident proofs of 
having, at a perio<l not very remote, formed part 
of the bed of the Atlantic. All the parts of the 
earth, indeed, bear marks of soine j)eriod, hid in 
the mysterious dej)ths of time, wlu'n they lay be¬ 
neath the waters; but the era seems comj)aratively 
recent when the ocean must have washed the base 
of the Alleghany. Mr Hounie, in the second volume 
of Silliman’s Journal, describes the salt meadows, or 
marshes, which extend along a great part of the 
coast, covered vuth thick reddish grass, from six to 
twelve inches high, and with roots so compact, that a 
sharp instrument is required to cut them. Adjoining 
to these are the fresh meadows, which extend to the 
uplands, covered with wild grass from one to three 
feet high, and so wet and soft, that few of them can 
bear the weight of a waggon. All the soil in the 
northern states, as fai’ as the Hudson, rests upon 
those rocks which the geologists call primitive. Gra¬ 
nite exposes itself to view in all the environs of the 
city of New York, and may be traced along the vdiole 
coast of New England. Mr Hitchcock, in his Geolo¬ 
gical Survey of the interior of Connecticut, notices 
everywhere the copious occurrence of granite, mica- 
slate, and other primitive rocks. The disintegration 
of these hard and crj^stallized masses does not yield 
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a soil equally fertile as that produced from rocks of 
later and looser fonnatiou. Fertility is not a ^nerai 
character of these countries. Even many soils for¬ 
merly wooded, and whe»*e the deciduous leaves had left 
thick vegetable mould, \iave, in the course of fifteen 
or twenty years’ culture, lost their fertility, without 
the power of restoration. The farmer conies to what 
Mr Sjiafl'ord calls hanl-puH, a stiff impenetrable sur¬ 
face, on which no vegetable substance will grow. 
^ et, after all, the extent of arable pnxlucts in the.se 
countries shows tliis character of sterility to be far 
from universal. 

I'lie remainder of this plain, extending from the 
Hudson southwards to the (fulf of Mexico, bears 
still more obviously the traces of a submarine origin. 
It consists of one immense surface, of sand, exhibiting 
an ajiiiearance similar to that from which tlie sea has 
retired. A great extent of it consists of a deail and 
marshy flat, scarcely” elevated above the ocean on 
which it borders ; inland, according to Mr Dickson’s 
description, it i-ises gradually into hills, and higher 
up, into immense piles of white sand. This sandy 
region is covered with thin extensive forests of stunt¬ 
ed fir and j)iue and grub oak. At last it approaches 
the mountain-region, wheinfe co]»ious steains descend, 
which, overilowing or having overflowed their banks, 
impregnate the sand with a mixture of alluvial clay, 
producing a varied and often high degree of fertility. 
Volney considers the states of Maryland and New 
Jersey as almost entirely composed of river-alluvion. 
Along the upper banks of the Shenandoah, Potdw- 
mack, James, and other rivers, there occur large tracts 

VOL. II. s 
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extremely fertile and beautiful. These States have 
another great advantage in their containing im¬ 
mense beds of shell-marl, which can be employed 
with the greatest advantage dn enriching their poor 
soils. Mr Pierce calculates 'that this marl extends 
a hundred and thirty miles along the coast of Vir¬ 
ginia and Mainland, and that the beds of it in 
New Jersey are inexhaustible. The sandy region is 
bounded for five hundred miles by a long narrow 
ledge of talcky granite, which terminates the tide¬ 
water iji all the rivers, a))d, crossing their course, 
j)roduces those numerous and ])icturesqne falls which 
form a characteristic feature in the rivers of America. 
The waterfall, on a magnificent scale, belongs pecu¬ 
liarly to that continent. jEven the most remarkable 
of those in the mountain-regions of Europe are formed 
only by rills or loi'rents, falling from a great height, 
and with piduresque accompaniments, but without 
any large body of water. The great European rivers 
are often brt>ken by rapids and cataracts; but, unless in 
the remarkable instance of the llhine, at Schaffliausen, 
they scarcely ever descend down rocky steeps in one 
unbroken flood. A difterent result seems to arise in 
America, from the continuous table-elevations, with 
abrupt descents, by which it is everywdiere intersect¬ 
ed. Around these the greatest streams seek in vain 
to find or to force their way, and, on anuving at the 
abrupt termination of the ledge, are obliged to plunge 
their waters headldng. Such, on a scale of unrival¬ 
led magnitude, are the Falls of Niagara ; and all the 
streams of the United States liave, though on a small¬ 
er scale, similar descents. Of this succe.ssion of falls. 
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the most magnificent are those of the Potowmack, 
which, already a river of great magnitude, is con¬ 
tracted by immense rocks, between which it comes 
rushing dowu with tremendous impetuosity. It forms, 
however, not one singl^ sheet of water, but a succes¬ 
sion of falls, only in one place quite pei'pendicular, 
and partaking thus somewhat of the nature of the 
cataract. The falls of .Tames’s River, above Rich¬ 
mond, and of the Delaware, at Trenton, approach 
still closer to the aspect of rapids ; but the Pasaic 
throws itself down in one brilliant and unbroken 
sheet. 

After this I’apid view of the Atlantic plain, we 
have to consider that vast mountain-limit by which 
it is everywhere lined and guarded. 'J'he Alleghany 
consists of two parts, so different in aspect, and espe¬ 
cially in composition, that the application of this com¬ 
mon name cannot be made with strict jihysical jiro- 
priety. The sejiarat'e parts, however, lock in close 
together, leaving in one place only a channel for the 
Hudson, which rolls its majestic streams between 
them, unbroken even by a rock from either. A chain 
is thus formed so uninterriqited, that, in a geogra- 
jdiical sense, and on the large scale, it may be con¬ 
sidered as one. Various fiames, however, are given 
in various districts to different parts of this extended 
range. That of “ the Highlands” is very generally 
applied to the large portion which commences in Cana¬ 
da, and runs along the back Of the New England 
States as far as Hudson. In Vermont, however, it 
is called the Green Mountains, a term expressed even ‘ 
in the name of the State; while that very lofty branch 
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in the interior of New Hanipsliire is termed the White 
Mountains. All these northern ranges are composed 
of ])rimitive rocks. Mr Amos found the Highlands 
in the Hudson comjjosed chiejiy of gneiss and horn¬ 
blende, with granite layers enclosed. There was no 
trace of mica-slate, which to Professor Dewiay ap- 
peare<l by far the most abundant rock in liei’ksliire, 
and in several counties of Wrinont and Connecticut. 
Iron abounds in all these mountains, but rendered 
often useless by its combination with sulphur; large 
beds, however, of the brown oxide jvlso occur. Their 
sides are generally clothed with immense forests. 
The White Mountains of New I]ani])shire form the 
most elevated of all these branches, and their jn-inci- 
pal peak, called Mount AVashington, being upwards 
of 6000 feet high, surp:isses probably any other east 
of the Mississippi. Mr Pierce, the indefatigahle phy¬ 
sical exj)lorer of this region, after great elforts, suc¬ 
ceeded in mounting t(» its sunmiit. 'I'he sides, to a 
great height, were covered with trees of varied ver¬ 
dure. Evergreens tlien began to jnvvail, and at the 
same time beds and ledges <jf granite, gneiss, and 
sienite, i)ecame consjncuous. At 4000 feet, the fir 
was only three feet high, but with branches s])read- 
ing horizontally, and forming an impenetrable thicket. 
Even at 5000 feet there still grew a Lilliputian forest; 
but the summit was naked and rocky. The jiros- 
j)ect beheld from it was immense and savage. On 
every side mountains rose above mountains, shoot¬ 
ing up numerous peaks resembling the broken waves 
of a tempestuous ocean. In a circuit of nearly twen¬ 
ty miles there were only two farms, anti it was only 
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at the Green Mountains of Vermont, on the verge of 
the western horizon, and at a hundred miles’ distance, 
that a faint gleam of eyltivation was descried. ’I'lie 
woods, which originallj^ covered all this mountain-re¬ 
gion, have been i>artiall)^cut down. The soil, elevated, 
rocky, and primitive, has a forbidding character, either 
for culture or jiasturage ; hut sheep are fed on it with 
great advantage. Mount AVashington, by the careful 
measurement of Captain Parti’idge, was estimated at 
6600 feet; other peaks of the AV’liite Mountains at 
. 5693 , . 5393 , 5190, 5025. Keldington Peak, the high¬ 
est of the Green Mountains, is stated at 3924 feet. 
As the fliglilands ajiproacli i\ew York, and tower 
over the Hudson, they iiresent ju-aks much less ele¬ 
vated. New Heacou rises only to 1585 feet; (lid 
Beacon, 1471; Crow’s Nest, 1418; Breakiieckhill, 
1187. On the opposite side of the Hudson, Iiowever, 
and stretching into the hack-settlements of New A'ork, 
are the Catskill Mountains, which comprise peaks 
more elevated than any, e.xcejit the AVhite Mountains 
of Hampshire. Round Top is estimated by Captain 
Partridge at 3804 feet, and High Peak at 3713. 
The Highl!in<ls, in passing along New A’ork, are 
twelve miles broad, but expand to twenty miles in 
their progress through Ne\^ .Jersey. 

AV’here the Highland chain and its granitic ridges 
terminate, begins another of different character and 
magnitude. These are more strictly called the Alleg¬ 
hany, or Endless Mountains, froiti their great extent; 
sometimes they bear the name of Apalachian, from 
the country in Florida wliere tliey were first observed, 
and their course traced northwards. These names 
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are sometimes applied to particular portions only; and 
other names are assigned by particular States to those 
ranges which are in immediate contiguity to them¬ 
selves. Such are the Blue jMountaina, the North 
Mountains, the South Mounteiins. But all this no¬ 
menclature is exceedingly vague and local, varying 
according to the point from which they happen to be 
viewed. The best known name is that of the Blue 
Mountains, assigned by the Virginians to the most 
eastern range within their view, and which, by 
the usual effect of the atmosphere upon distant ob¬ 
jects, is invested with a blue tint. From the same 
cause, other branches, seen from the southern and 
western plains, receive the same name. There does 
not in fact seem any room for splitting into parts a 
chain which is distinguished from those of the old 
continent chiefly by its lengthened continuity. It 
consists generally of five parallel ridges, extending 
from south-east to north-west, and, after passing Ca¬ 
rolina, almost due west. The only great branch 
thrown out is that of the Cumberland or Laurel 
Mountains, stretching westward parallel to the most 
southern part of the Ajjalachian, and enclosing the 
fertile valley of Tenessee. 

The height of these hiountains was at first the 
subject of exaggerated statements, such as are made 
respecting any remarkable object. A more accurate 
examination ])roved that, compared to their great 
length, they are of'sniall elevation. The measure¬ 
ments of Captain Partridge fix the highest point of 
Blue Ridge at 1908 feet, and that of the most ele¬ 
vated summit of the whole Alleghany at 2988 feet. 
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Among the loftiest are two elevated peaks, distin¬ 
guished by the warm springs situated on their siun- 
mit. The height of diese is 2380 and 2018 feet. 
In general tlveir elevatipn does not greatly vary; and 
the chain, throughout i its whole extent, presents a 
long uniform ridge, with steej) faces and level siun- 
mits. It very much resembles the Jura, on a greater 
scale as to extent and a smaller as to height. These 
dose table-ridges, however, render it much more diffi¬ 
cult to }jenetrate than is usual in ranges of so moderate 
a height. Between most others there are commonly 
passages, level or nearly level, through which a route 
may be conducted ; but in the Alleghany almost the 
only o])eniugs are formed by those hideous gullies 
through which the rivers, by the most violent action, 
have forced a passage, and have almost choked them 
with the fragments torn u[) in the operation. It is, 
therefoi’e in general necessary to ascend and descend 
the heights and valleys which succeed each other 
as we cross these successive chains, Volney con¬ 
ceives, that great lakes must originally have filled 
the intervals between the Alleghany ridges, the 
watei’s of which, by violent means, at length effected 
a passage into the plains beyond ; but these jjrocess- 
es, hid in the mysterious'depth of ages, cannot now 
be traced with j)recision. The composition of these 
mountains nowhere belongs to the primitive forma¬ 
tion, except in that outer ledge, already described 
as terminating the sandy plain, and which is con¬ 
sidered the Blue Mountains. The later formations 
predominate in all the chains of the proper Alleg-' 
hany. From the observations of Mr Cornelius, it 
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appears, that they belong in a great measure to that 
vast limestone formation which covers the whole 
western territory. Of this piaterial apj)ears to be 
composed tljat most remarJ|!able object called the 
Rock JJridge, in the mountaijtous district behind Vir¬ 
ginia. Some great convulsion of nature has rent a 
mountain asunder from top to bottom, forming a deep 
cleft about two miles long, and in some places three 
hundred feet deej). A large mass of rock tlii’own 
aci’oss this fissure forms a natural bridge, the walls 
of which are so j)erpendicular, that from the j)arapet 
a plummet might be let fall to the very bottom of the 
chasm. A winding j)ath, amid rocks and trees, en¬ 
ables the adventurous sj)ectator to reach the bottom 
of the chasm, whence, in looking upwards, this stu¬ 
pendous arch apjiears in full grandeur, seeming to 
touch the skies. Its height is 213, and the span of 
the arch at top 90 feet. A late writer supposes it to 
have been a limestone cave, laid oj)en by the action 
of water ; but Mr Weld conceives, that when the fis¬ 
sure was made, this rock must have been drawn 
across it. On the whole, these steej) wooded moun¬ 
tains, with majestic rivers forcing their way through 
them, produce many striking and romantic sites, 
which Mr Weld conceives‘to resemble, tho\igh with¬ 
out equalling in grandeur, the scenery of Wales. 

AVestwai'd of the Alleghany, and thence to .the 
Rocky Mountains, extends the next and greatest 
division of the United States. It comprises perhaps 
the largest plain in the world, reaching about 1500 
miles in every direction, and equalling in extent 
nearly the whole of Europe. The pride of this great 
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plain, and the sure source of its rising prosperity, 
are its rivers. Those of the -Atlantic plain hold a 
comparatively short course. None except the Hud¬ 
son come from beyond the mountains, hut descend 
from them across the iJinited breadth of tlie eastern 
territory to the ocean. 7'he commodious bays, in¬ 
deed, which they form across the continuous extent 
of the Atlantic coast, afford to these States tlie most 
aflvantageous outlet for their productions, and tlie 
means of a most extensive commerce. Hut the west, 
an immense plain, thoroughly inland, shut by moun¬ 
tain-barriers from the ocean on each side, would have 
laboured under a singular absence of the means of 
communication, hail it not been furnished with a 
multitude of navigable rivers, which have been cal¬ 
culated to extend for above 23,000 miles. 'J’he trunk 
of this immense inlaud-navigation is the Mississi[)j)i. 
Rising in a chain of lakes at the northern border of 
the States’ territory, in about 49” N. latitude, it tra¬ 
verses the whole breadth of the jilain from north to 
south, till it falls at New Orleans into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Its title to the rank of the iirimary river 
has indeed been disputed on the vary bc'st gi-ounds 
by a stream which ranks nominally only as its tribu¬ 
tary. At the point of junclion in latitude ..38°, while 
the Mississippi has held a course of only 1300 miles, 
the Mismuri, from its lofty ^nd distant source in the 
Rocky Chain, has flowed 3096 miles. From the 
head of the Mississippi to the ‘embouchure of the 
united waters in the Gulf of Mexico, the entire line 
of river-course is about 2500 miles; from the head 
of the Missouri it is 4300 miles,—a length which it 
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seems doubtful if even the boasted flood of the Ama¬ 
zons can rival._ Thus the length of the Missouri, 
even before the junction, e:3^eeds that of the rival 
stream. Yet the latter, bj^ a prescriptive posses¬ 
sion, which it seems iinpossdde to shake, continues 
to give its name to the mighty mass of combined 
waters. There are certain views indeed under which 
it is convenient so to consider it. The Mississippi, 
by its direct line from north to south, bisects this 
immense i)lain, and separates its eastern from its 
western region. Deep sunk in its channel, it forms 
as it were tlie great American bottom, into which all 
the rivers from the oi)posite sides of the continent, 
and the oj)posite boundary-chains of mountains, find 
their common termination, and are carried down to 
the grand ocean-receptacle. 'Fhe Missouri, however, 
in every comparative estimate of the magnitude of 
river-courses, must rank as the main stream ; and, 
in fact, from the moment of entrance, stamps its 
own character ujJon the united channel. It com¬ 
municates the tumult and ra])i(lity of its course, and 
the muddy ash-colour of its waters, derived from the 
alluvial substances washed down from the soft clay 
and sand-banks which have bordered them. Mr Beck 
assures us, in his Ilistory^of the Missouri Territory, 
that, after standing for some time, it dejmsits usually 
one-third of its bulk in sediment. After this we 
cannot admire the taste of the Americans, who, he 
says, drink it without scrui)le previous to any puri¬ 
fication, and consider it rather as eminently whole¬ 
some. This water is said to be of a light, soft, 
agreeable quality, with an infusion of sulphur and 
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nitre, having a slight cathartic tendency, and con¬ 
sidered useful in cutaneous diseases. It is remark- 

4 

able, that the waters of the Nile, similarly impreg¬ 
nated with mud, have ^leen considered as j)ossessiug 
some of these qualities, k 

When these rivers have united their mighty chan¬ 
nels, and are swelled by others only second to them¬ 
selves in magnitude, they'form a sea-like expanse, 
which, when swelled by flocxls, can no longer be 
contained within level banks. Thus the low tract 
which everywhere borders the great trunk of the 
Mississippi, becomes liable to the most dreadful in¬ 
undations. For a great extent of its lower course, a 
space of a hundred miles on each si*le is to a great 
extent laid under water. Vet the river has thrown 
up as it M'ere a barrier against itself, by the great 
quantities of sand and mud which it deposits, and 
which form a ridge along its banks, higher at once 
than itself and than ‘the ijlaius adjacent, which are 
thus often preserved dry, though beneath the level 
of the Mississippi. Even during its floods, the river 
breaks these barriers only at particular jjoints, and 
overruns in canals or channels the neighbouring 
country; a great i)art of which is thus preserved 
from submersion. These fracts, as well as the ele¬ 
vated ridge which borders the river, pi'esent the most 
brilliant verdure and fertility; the observation of 
which has led to the plan of aiding nature by a great 
artificial work called the Levee? which extends for 
about 130 miles above New Orleans. It is com¬ 
posed of a bank of earth, raised from four to six feet 
above the ridge, and thus generally sufficient to pre- 
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serve the river within its limits. Sometimes, however, 
in high floods, this barrier proves unavailing, and a 
dreadful scene takes ])lace. 1 jlie waters foi’ce an o])en- 
ing, rush through with fri{jhtful impetuosity, and 
with a noise like the roaring of a cataract, bearing 
down and destroying every thing before them. This 
cremsm, or breaking of the levee, spreads a conster¬ 
nation in the country round like that raised by a city 
on fire. Every other einjdoyment is al)andoned, and 
tlie whole population hastens to assist in the attempts, 
often vainly made, to arrest its ])rogress. The crop, 
the buildings, are swej)t away ; the labour of years 
perishes ; and often the land itself suffers by the 
8 weej)ing away of its most productive surface. The 
Lousianian jdanter, with a ju’odigious volume of 
water thus rolling over his ht'ad, is in a state of ])er- 
petual w'atchfulness and anxiety. Each is bound to 
maintain the j)art of the levee opposite to his own 
land ; and his private concern in it is enforced by 
commissioners, who, ju’evious to the approach of the 
annual floods, make a general ins])ection of the work, 
and call upon each for the necessary re])airs. Dur¬ 
ing the continuance of the flood also every individual 
must be continually on the alei-t, and ready to fly at 
a moment’s warning. 

Many rivers besides the Missouri, tand such as in 
other continents would rank as of the first magnitude, 
pour their waters into the great Mississij)pi basin. 
Of these, the most hnportant is the Ohio, formed at 
Pittsburg by the united streams of the Alleghany 
and the Monongahela, coming from the back-settle¬ 
ments of Pennsylvania. Its course from Pittsburg 
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was estimated by Mr Hutchins at 1188 miles; but 
more careful surveys made by the United States are said 


to have reduced it to 9 
as it ou^ht to from 


4 ‘ ^ 

the hea 


IVhen reckoned, however, 
head of its largest tributary, 
it will still have an oiitine course of nearly 1800 miles. 
The extensive valley which it waters is one of the 
most fruitful in the world, and already the seat of 
the most flourishing western settlements. In its 
course it receives other rivers t»f no secondary mag¬ 
nitude, bringing with them the tribute of the great 
countries which they have enriched. The chief 
southern tributaries are the (Cumberland, from the 


fertile valley of Kentucky; the 'J'enessee, fi’oni the 
valley bearing its own mune; these unite their waters 
near the connnon junction ; from the north comes 
the W abash, after watering the rising state of India¬ 
na. Even the Imnihler courses of the two Miamis, 
the Scioto and the Muskingum, are distinguished by 
the beauty and richness of the plains which they 
water. The Illinois, which falls in considerably 
above the Ohio, is nearly of equal length, and flows 
amid many fertile prairies ; hut its tributaries are 
unimportant. 

'I’he western tributaries of the Mississippi, even 
without reckoning the Missouri, are still greater than 
the eastern, having to bring across a much more ex- 
teusiiX' i)lain all the water's jroured doMUi from the 
Rocky Mouirtains. Those which the Missouri itself 
receives from the immense prairiA and deserts to the 
south and west, have a longer c<nirse than the Ohio. 
The Yellow Stone, in the higher jrart, disputing die 
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character of the main stream, flows 1100 miles ; the 
Platte, lower down, 1600; the Kansas, 1200. The 
Osage has only 600 ; but theigreat value of the terri¬ 
tory which borders it compimsates for this inferior 
magnitude. After the Missouri has poiu-ed its own 
waters, with those of so many subject-streams, into 
the common receptacle, the united stream in descend¬ 
ing continues to receive vast accessions,—the Arkansa 
and the Red River, both from the loftiest of the Rocky 
Peaks, and after having flowed, the one 2200, the 
other 1500 miles. The former receives the Ca¬ 
nadian of 1100 miles, and the White River of 1200 ; 
while the latter, near its mouth, is joined by the Wa¬ 
shita, after a course of 600 miles through a very fer¬ 
tile territoiy. 

All this grand system of rivers, whether of the 
Mississippi itself, or its tributaries from the east or the 
west, possesses one most imjmrtant and fortunate fea¬ 
ture. With a few slight exceptions, which could be 
removed without much difficulty, they are navigable 
without interruj)tiou from their source to their ter¬ 
mination. I’liey afford thus a range of inland-navi¬ 
gation, to which even that of China can scarcely be 
compared, and which, with the aid of a single mari¬ 
time outlet, comjiensates to this vast region for the 
distance of a seacoast. "I’lie invention of steam na¬ 
vigation, which, in its practical application, undoubt¬ 
edly belongs to America, is singularly adapted to 
river-navigation, where it has no swell or violent 
shodks to encoimter; and by rendering water-carriage, 
which for bulky goods is so much cheaper, as regular 
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and sjwedy as land-conveyance, it wonderfully pro¬ 
motes the communication between the most distant 
parts of this vast inlanl continent. 

In the copiposition f of this grand central plain, 
every thing is on the sapie large scale, but of mate¬ 
rials wholly different from those which prevail on the 
other side of the Alleghany. The whole of the re¬ 
gion between those mountains and the Mississippi is 
covered with a limestone formation of the most re- 
tnarkable extent and continuity. Mr Cornelius de- 
scril)es himself as having travelled 800 miles without 
ever losing sight of this formation; but fimling every 
spring, every rivulet, imjnvgnated with carbonate of 
lime. It extends even beyond the nortliern boundary 
of the States, along the hanks of the lied River, and 
is sej)arated by Lake Winuij)eg from the primitive 
formation of the north. 'J'his structure is character¬ 
ized as far as it reaches by the most excessii'e ferti¬ 
lity. The soil whicli covers the territories of Ken¬ 
tucky and Ohio is not surj)assed in richness by any 
on the face of the earth. ^J’he only danger in general 
is that of vegetation being choked by its extreme 
luxuriance. I'his fertility does not, as in the more 
eastern tracts, belong to a mere surface of vegetable 
deposit, liable to be carriefl away or exhausted, but 
to the structure of the glebe itself, and is thus deep 
lodged and permanent. Yet,the as])ect of this region 
is still that of an almost unbroken forest, in which 
cultivation has effected a few openings, without mak¬ 
ing any sensible impression on its immensity. The 
scenery of Kentucky, as viewed from the lofty detach¬ 
ed j)innacle of Look-Out, is described by Cornelius to 
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consist of woods almost interminable, penetrated by 
the windings of a broad river^ and diversified by hun¬ 
dreds of verdant prairies. « 

This calcareous substance. Which is of the descrip¬ 
tion called shell-limestone, i^ attended with striking 
and extensive excavations. Weir’s Cave, described in 
Silliraan’s Journal as a specimen of the caves of Ken¬ 
tucky, is a mile and a half in extent, divided into 
numerous branches and tapartments, the height of 
which varies from three to forty feet, and the breadth 
from two to thirty. A narrow and difficult passage 
leads into a large echoing cavern. Ledges of rocks 
form the floor, while the uneven walls are covered 
over with beautiful incrustations of brown spar, 
hanging sometimes in thin, translucent, and beautiful 
sheets from the canopy. In the different apartments 
these calcareous crusts assume a thousand fantastic 
forms, and display the most sj)arkling lustre. They 
hang in clusters froi»i the arched vault, and often 
reach the ground in massive columns. “ Stalagmites 
rise from the floor like statues; at times we seem to 
walk on diamond pavements.” Sometimes the visitor 
has to cross streams, and even to walk along their bed. 
The water, continually dropping from the ends of the 
stalactites, is the only sound which internij)ts the 
deep silence of the cavern. These caves are here 
supposed to have been all produced by water pene¬ 
trating thi’ough the soft materials of the rock. 

Other phenomena arising out of this formation are 
those known by the elegant apj^llation of “ sink 
holes.” These are merely cavities of the same nature 
as those now desci'ibed, into which rivulets or tor- 
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rents plunge, and are seen no more. The “ Lost 
River,” in Indiana, is described, by Mr Nelson as rea¬ 
lizing the fabled cour* of the Alpheus, pouring a 
large stream into one o:| these caverns, rolling six or 
seven miles undergrouiyl, and re-apjwaring with an 
ample accession to its waters. 

These vast western regions present some modifica¬ 
tions of soil and scenery peculiar to themselves, wdiich 
must be understood before we can form a precise idea 
of their surface and aspect. Such are the Prairies, 
the Barrens, the Bottoms, the Lfcks. 

Prairies form a most extensive and important 
feature in \Vestern America. "^I'liis gay term, first 
atta<‘hed to them by the French. does not exactly 
apply to the vast savannahs of the west. 'J'hey re¬ 
semble ixither the boundless lJunos (»f the Oronooks. 
They consist of plains which, from too copious mois¬ 
ture, are rendered unfit for the growth of trees, or 
even of the smallest ithrub, but are overgrown) with 
a rank and luxuriant grass, rising to the height of 
six or seven feet. After being depastured, however, they 
assume the ordinary asj)ect of rich meadow giound- 
Sojueof them are admitted by Mr Birkbeck to be little 
better than marshes; and even those wdjichdo )iot cu)ne 
under this character are infested with a sj)ecies of quag¬ 
mire, called by the common people, according to Mr 
Beckj “ j)urgatory swamps, or devil’s holes.” They 
present an apparently firm surface, but into wdiich a 
stick may be thrust to any depth, and on which, when 
the incautious traveller sets his foot, especially in a 
wet season, he often sinks almost without hope'of 
recovery. It is therefore utLsafe for a stranger to 
VOL. II. T 
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venture across one of these moist prairies without a 
pilot. Some also, like the gi’pid prairie which occu¬ 
pies a great part of Illinois, are little else than dreary 
uninhabited wastes. The nrost agreep,ble spots are 
the small prairies, generally bounded and enclosed by 
a waving line of forest, which are soon converted into 
rich pastures, and by degrees become capable of bear¬ 
ing crops of grain. The new settlers, therefore, who 
at first shunned them as deserts or marshes, begin to 
prefer them to the heavily-timbered districts, the 
clearing of wbich is a laborious task. They offer 
also more cheerful situations than are enjoyed by him 
who is buried in the gloom of a forest, and whose 
visible horizon does not extend beyond the 500 yards 
which he has cleared around his habitation. These 
prairies, Mr Atwater observes, i-each over the whole 
of this great interior ])lain, from the northern lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Alleghany to the 
Rocky Mountains. They extend sometimes only a 
few perches, sometimes as far as the eye can reach. 
Mr Bourne has observed them even in glades near 
the to]) of the Alleghany, and considers them on the 
whole much richer than the fresh meadows of the 
eastern territory. Mr Fearon supposes the jirairies of 
Illinois to comprise at ledst a million of acres. 

The barrens form another descrijdion of surface, 
which, though they sopnewhat resemble the ])rairies, 
are essentially different. They occupy usually the 
highest part of tbe*" country, and are level, but with 
slight swells, in which grow numberless little groves 
or'clusters of oak, hickory, and other trees, but all 
stunted, and only about half the size of those on or- 
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dinai’y lands. Tlie grass on these elevations is tall 
and coarse, but thin; while on the lower grounds it 
rises thick and luxurial|t. These barrens in fact are 
among the most fertile ^pots on the face of the earth. 
To the traveller, indeed^ who passes oVer them, they 
pi’esent an aspect almost as dreary as that of an Af¬ 
rican desert. A man, Mr Atwater observes, may 
travel on them from morning to night, and appear 
still on the very spot from which he set out. No 
pleasing variety of hill and dale, no flowing stream, 
or sound of woodland-music, delights the eye or the 
ear; but in their stead the prospect is sjjread out in 
immense and dreary xinifoi’inity ; nor is it at all enliv¬ 
ened by the rill of muddy reddish water, which is seen 
slowly meandering through it. The farmer, how¬ 
ever, who sees his cattle fatten rapidly, and without 
trouble to himself, on these natural meadows, soon 
learns to view them more favourably. Sheep cannot 
be fed with advantage on this rank and luxuriant 
herbage; but the hoi’se, the ox, the hog, thrive ex¬ 
ceedingly ; and by draining, corn may be raised with 
great advantage. I’hese natural jneadows are of 
various dimensions, and of every form which imagina¬ 
tion can conceive. Mr Bourne thinks they are pro¬ 
duced by fires, which havo consumed the trees that 
formerly covered the surface, and observes, that many 
of those which remain appear partially burned; but 
the moist surface, the stunted wood, and the rank 
herbage, seem rather to indicate* something peculiar 
in the nature of the soil itself. 

Another characteristic of the great American plain 
consists in its hottoma. The rivers, as has been ob- 
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served, where they are not bordered by those loose 
elevations called bluffs, flow generally along a dead 
and almost sunk level. Thej4are thus liable to fre¬ 
quent iniuidations, and their Icharacter fluctuates be- 
tweeri that of *a swainj), and ^f the very richest allu¬ 
vial meadow. Mr Birkbeck justly censui’es the Ame¬ 
rican ])ractice of building towns in the bottoms, even 
when there is a bluff at no inconvenient distance. In 
addition to the per])etual danger of being swejjt away, 
they are tlms rendered extremely unliealthy. Indeed 
tlie district .situated at tlie junction of the Ohio and 
Mississi])pi fon)is so wet and marshy a bottom, that, 
notwitbstanding its singularly hai)i)y situation for 
trade, no {ittenii)ts have yet been made to erect a city 
on any part of it. 

The spots which the Americans designate by the 
somewhat inelegant iifirue of lickfi, do not cover any 
great extent of territory ; yet they afford marks which 
serve to break its extensive monotony. These licks are 
favoured and almost enchanted sjKJts in the bosom 
of the American forest. 'I’hey are formed by salt- 
sjn’ings, which, bubbling out, and sjneadiug over a 
small surnmnding tract, prevent the growth of trees, 
but cover it with the richest verdure. These spots 
become the favourite haunt of the bison, the elk, and 
the other wild and harmless tenants of the forest. 
I'liey crop its rich j>astures, and lick the saline^)ar- 
ticles with which it is impregnated. 

The territory to* the u^est of the Mississij)pi, un¬ 
known to its possessors till within the last twenty 
years, is of still greater extent than the tract com¬ 
prised between that river and the Alleghany. For 
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an extent of 200 to 400 miles it is, on the whole, 
of a somewhat similar character, and affords equal 
prosjjects of becomingi|a wealthy and cultivatc<l re¬ 
gion. Its pi’airies indeed are still more extensive 
and less level. They ])re.sent very generally a roll¬ 
ing surface, like the waves of the sc-a when under 
the influence of a moderate gale. Timher is much 
less ahuudant. and many tracts have not that im¬ 
portant necessary of life and instrument of new' set¬ 
tlement at all within convenient reach. I’liis has 
led many to foredoom these tracts to ])er])etual and 
hopeless desertion. But though this want may in¬ 
deed ])revent these spots from being early or in pre¬ 
ference fixed upon for colonization and settlement, 
yet, Avhen the rest is occu])ied and Land hecomes 
ju'ecious, the vast facilities of w'ater-carriage must 
make it no very arduous task to convey to them 
this material, w'hich they alone w'arit. A much more 
deep and tenable ohsteicle exists to the uidimited im¬ 
provement of this part of America. At a certain 
distance beyond the ]Mississipj)i commences a sandy 
saline desert, which, as it proceeds westward, hecomes 
always more complete and more desolate, till it is 
hounded by the naked cliffs of the Rocky Mountains. 
The rivers which descend ft-om that ample fountain 
of w'aters, roll indeed mighty streams, but not, as 

elsewhei'e, over ricli alluvial meadow's. 'J’hev are 
• * * 
confined within deep and somewhat lu’oad ravines, 

which they fill with a brilliant 4)elt of verdure, but 

Avithout in almost any degree breaking the dreary 

uniformity of the encircling Avaste, Even over these 

desolate regions indeed bisons are seen ranging in 
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herds, sometimes of a thousand and upwards ; some¬ 
where, therefore, these animals must find pasturage 
in a certain abundance. Doubtless, at that distant 
future period, when all the rich plains to the east 
and the west of the Mississippi shall have been co¬ 
vered with cultivation, many favourable spots, yet 
unknown and unobserved, will be traced out; and 
art may find resources for irrigating and improving 
these arid wastes ; but this era is still very remote. 

The next grand geographical line is that of the 
Rock)^ Mountains, of which little can yet be said, 
and almost all that little has already been introduced 
into our narrative of the travels of Pike, Lewis, and 
James. Granite, after a long interval, again appears 
as the chief component part of these mountains, 
whicli present, however, to the east, an irregular 
facing of sand-stone. Their height, exceeds that of 
any part of the Alleghany. Gne peak, the highest 
yet observed, was found to be- 8,500 feet above the 
plain, and believed in consequence to be 11,500 feet 
above the sea. Such an elevation in this latitude 
causes deep snow to cover these mountains during 
winter, and to remain on many of their peaks for 
the whole year. The Rocky Mountains extend in 
breadth for 200 or 300 miles, and their lower sides 
are generally covered with extensive woods. 

To the fifth ])ortion, which extends froni^ the 
Rocky Mountains to the ocean, the States have only 
a very remote and jK-ospective title, which is perhaps 
neither known nor acknowledged by one of its ac- 
tuaJ inhabitants; yet we have already observed it to 
be a title which their posterity probably will find 
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no difficulty in enforcing. This most western re¬ 
gion does not present the uniform expanse of either 
mountain or plain cli|iracteristic of the other four 
divisions. The leading feature is a long chain of 
mountains, interposed between the Roi*ky Chain and 
the ocean, and parallel to each. Between this chain 
and that of the Rocky Mountains, there intervenes a 
plain, varying from 200 to 400 miles in breadth, no- 
whei’e thickly wooded, but in its lower parts ex¬ 
tremely fertile. I’lie immediate coast of the Pacific, 
instead of that bold and awfid front which is so con¬ 
spicuous at Nootka and the sliores to the north, de¬ 
scends in gentle and verdant s]oj)es. Tlie rivers of 
this region are very considerable, though they do not 
rival those stupendous floods which flow through the 
great central plain. I'lie nnmei'ons waters collected 
between the two great mountain-ranges all unite in 
the channel of the Columbia, which, forcing its way 
across the most westerly chain, enters the Pacific 
after a cour.se of about 500 miles. The main tri¬ 
butaries have received the names of the travellers, 
Lewis and Clarke, by whom they were first disco¬ 
vered. Having to jnerce through such formidable 
barriers, so near the ocean, they are by no means of 
commodious navigation, ayd are obstructed, even in 
their lower course, by falls, catarairts, or at least ra¬ 
pids. We have seen the Columbia traversed by a 
succession of most formidable rapids, over which, 
however, a boat skilfully piloted may clear its way. 
The coast of the Pacific, when reached, affords the 
materials of a valuable fishery. 

The climate of North America presents some pe- 
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culiar features. The Eastern Atlantic region belongs 
by position to the temperate zone; but it has no 
tract to which that term can |)e in strictness applied. 
Instead of that equable succession of heat and cold, 
with which the hapjner regions of Europe are bless¬ 
ed, it ex 2 )eriences the alternations of a trojucal and an 
Ai’ctic climate. The midsummer heat of New Eng¬ 
land, according to Volney, is for some weeks 31° of 
Reaumur, which is the temperature of Arabia. On 
the other hand, Philadelphia, which corresponds to 
the genial climate of Valencia and Naples, expei’i- 
ences a })olar winter. The broad channel of the De¬ 
laware is frozen over in twenty-four hours, and re¬ 
mains in tliat state for severjil weeks. These ex¬ 
tremes of summer heat and winter cold are indeed 
experienced in the north of Europe,—at Petersburg!!, 
Stockholm, and even in Lapland. But America seems 
distinguished from these countries by the very sudden 
variations which take jdace in the course of a single 
day; produced on one side by the warm breezes 
from the Gulf of Mexico, on the other by the cold 
streams udiicli descend from the j)olar scjis, and from 
the vast forests and swamiis of the interior. A va¬ 
riation of twenty-eight degrees of Fahrenheit in the 
course of eighteen hours in by no means uncommon; 
and Dr Rush liientions an instance, (on the 4th and 
.5tli February, 1788,) when there was a fall from 
37° to — 4^°, or 41*'. In Charleston, the transitions 
from hot to cold arc* so sensibly felt, that as much 
fire-wood is said to be consumed in that city as in 
Philadelphia. Generally throughout the States, even 
during the greatest heats of midsummer, there is a 
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change at night to piercing cold, which continues 
always to increase till the morning; so that there are 
few nights in which at^fire is not agreeable. On the 
whole, says Dr Rush, we have the moisture of Bri¬ 
tain in the spring, the heat of Africa iu sximmer, the 
temperature of Italy iu June, the colds and snows of 
Norway and the ice of Holland in the winter, the 
tempests iu a certain degree of the ^^\'st Indies, and 
the variable weather of Great Britain in every season. 

It is remarked by Mr Jefferson, that the cold be¬ 
comes always more intense in proceeding westward 
till the summit of the Alleghany is reached,—a cir¬ 
cumstance for which he finds it dillicnlt to account; 
but a suflicient reason seems found in the continual 
increase of elevation. After, however, that jnnnacle 
is ])assed, and a descent is m.ade into the western 
])lain, the air becomes milder, and the temjxerature of 
the basin of the Mississippi is calculated to be three 
degrees higher than that on the Atlantic coast. I'his 
is attributed by Mr Stilson to the jxrevailing current 
of air, at once warm and moist, which comes from 
the Gulf of Mexico, ascending successively the Mis- 
sissipjn and the Ohio. It is modified, however, by 
two other currents; one of which comes fnjin the 
Missouri, originating prolxxbly in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and blowing over the immense intervening 
plain. It is somewhat unhealthy, which the above 
writer imputes to the rank luxuriance of vegetable sub¬ 
stances, growing and putrefyingJn the fertile deserts 
which it traverses ; but the vast swamjxs and stagnant 
waters which lodge in so great a part of the prames 
and bottoms must doubtless contrilmte to this evil. 
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The third current, coming from the northern lakes, is 
intensely cold ; and the writer apprehends it as likely 
to become always more so, though the cutting down 
of the forests, which at present serve as a screen against 
its violence. Such an effect, however, would be con¬ 
trary to what obtains in almost every similar case 
where the forests, by excluding the rays of the sun, 
and rendering the ground wet, ])roduce a low temper¬ 
ature, which i)ecomes milder after their removal. 

The climate of the United States does not general¬ 
ly equal that of Europe in salubrity. Peculiar alarm 
has been sjn’ead by the drejidful ravages occasionally 
made in the great cities by the yellow fever. An 
important and critical question is agitated in the me¬ 
dical world, whether this dreadful malady is intro¬ 
duced by foreign infection, or springs from a peculiar 
and vitiated state of the local atmosidiere? That 
the yellow fever, and all the diseases allied to it, are 
propagated by infection, seems established by evi¬ 
dence that can admit of no disj)ute ; yet the researches 
of the American physicians aj) 2 )ear to have ascertained 
also, that without the concurrence of dami>, filth, and 
a temi)erature of ujjwards of 80°, the malignant in¬ 
fluence will not be brought into action. On the other 
hand, where this pernicious combination exists, it will 
spring uj) indei>endent of any foreign coimtmnication. 
It was always in the low, close, dii-ty quarters of 
New York, bordering immediately on the quays, that 
the yellow fever first originated, and thence spread 
through the rest of the city, ^flien patients were 
removed to healthy country situations, the infection 
did not accompany them. At New York indeed, and 
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the other maritime cities, which carried on a brisk 
trade with the West Indies, there was always room 
to suspect a foreign origin. But detached 2 >oints of 
the interior, and even of the western teiTitory, which 
are surrounded by ponds and marshy'grounds, have 
been visited in the middle of summer by this fever in 
its most violent and dangerous form, at a time wlien 
there had been no communication with the West 
Indies, or any other infected region. Even in the 
great cities, the ])recautious taken by the enforcement 
of cleanliness and the removal of noxious matti'r 
have rendered the occurrence of this dreadful disease 
much rarer and less destrllcti^’e. America, in gene¬ 
ral, suH'ers more from the intermitting fever or ague, 
and from the bilibns remitting fevei*, or tyjdius; and 
the production of these maladies seems to dej)end al¬ 
most entirely on local circiunstances. I’he vicinage 
of marshes and i)ools, of the inundated banks of lakes 
and rivers, and of ground which, after being for ages 
in a state of nature, is for the first time turned up by 
thejdough, constitute the situations most liable to this 
j)ernicious influence. Mr Atwater describes a fog 
which rises from different parts of tJie Ohio in the 
evening and continues till morning, and which aj)- 
pears to exert an influence #very j)ernicious to health. 
Mr Warden indeed considers the western state of In¬ 
diana to be more healthful than the others : but this 
does not quite agree with Mr Birkbeck’s observa¬ 
tions with reference to it, that a seasoning fever is 
a tax which every new settler must inevitably pay. 
Another circumstance, which may make the air of 
America evil reported of beyond its deserts is, that 
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with a view to trade, on which her citizens are 
eagerly intent, most of the western towns are built 
on the banks of the rivers, fand on the very bot¬ 
toms, without the builders being deterred even by 
the danger of hiundation. The effect above observed 
of the exIialatitaiH from iiewly-turued-up earth has 
increased, and fijr some time must increase, with the 
progress of settlement. The ultimate result, how¬ 
ever, of the whole territory being brought under 
com])lete and regular cultivation must hapjiily be 
directly oj)j)osite. Alreiidj^ this is observable in New' 
Engjj^nd, a ])ortion of the Union where cultivation 
is nearly as complete as in Europe, and from which 
accordingly these troublesome fevers have in a great 
measure disa])peared. 

Other diseases, arising from irregular and extreme 
attacks of cold, are prevalent in America. A fifth 
and sometimes a fourth of the fatal cases in the me¬ 
dical lists are ])lace(i under the bead of consum 2 )tion. 
Its prevalence in large cities, and its increase in the 
course of the last century, lead to the Inference that 
the modern style of dress, exi)osui'e in crowded and 
heated assemblies, and other fashionable imprudences, 
are to be ranked among its e.xciting causes. Rheuma¬ 
tism, a i)ainful and obstinate class of malady, has its 
chief seat in the remote and country districts. Sleep¬ 
ing in the u'oods, living in log-houses, that are nei¬ 
ther air nor ^vater tight, and exiiosure to wet and 
cold in the jnirsuits of agriculture and hunting, suffici¬ 
ently account for its prevalence. The teeth through¬ 
out,America generally sufter under a premature de¬ 
cay. This has been ascribed to the quantity of warm 



li(luors drank in this country, though we should pre¬ 
sume this not to be materially greater than in Europe; 
but this practice may i^?nder them more liable to the 
luevailing influence of cold, ju’obably the chief source 
(»f toothach. It is I'emjjrkable also, that even in full 
health, amid rural habits, and without any deficiency 
of general vigour, the Americans are destitute of the 
bloom which in Euro])e is usually considered as the 
index of it. This, according to Mr liirkbeck, may 
be ascribed to the deej) shade of the vi'ooils ; but it is 
etjimlly observable in the towns and in the most 
cleared districts. same pallid tint, with the 

speedy decay of the teeth, is noticed among the colo¬ 
nists of New South \Vales ; so that it seems to depend 
upon .sonic climatic influence, with the cause of which 
we are yet unacfpiainted. 

The jiroducts of the mineral kingdom in North 
America, though they possess by no means that bril¬ 
liant and prominent c*liaracter which belongs to those 
of the southern regions of that continent, are e.xten- 
sive, solid, and useful. I'lie whole of that primitive 
range which traverses the northern States is stored 
with iron-ore, which is worked in many places with 
adv'antage on a large scale. Lead is found in various 
parts, but particularly at fiouthampton. . The drift 
here, carried 800 feet under a hill, forms a long 
narrow jiassage, cut chiefly^ out of the solid rock, 
nearly similar to that of the Peak Cavern in Der¬ 
byshire. A gun is fired at tht entrance ; a boat 
comes out, upon which the visitor lies down, and is 
feri’ied thi*ougb. Mr Hitchcock calculates the annual 
jiroduce at nearly 20,000 dollars. 
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The southern tracts of the Alleghany, composed of 
secondary rocks, contain numerous veins of iron, but 
are very scantily sup])lied w^th other metallic pro¬ 
ducts. In North Carolina, however, is found the only 
specimen of the precious metals which has been dis¬ 
covered in the wide range of the United States. A 
space of about 1000 stpiare miles Along the River 
Pedee, or Yadkin, is almost universally covered with 
a stratum of gravel and clay, from which gold may 
be extracted in greater or less abundance. The me¬ 
tallic particles are obtained by throwing the earth 
into a wooden vessel, rocking it like a cradle, or stir¬ 
ring it with a wooden rake. The metal appeal’s in 
portions of various size, from a pin’s head to one or 
two pennyweights. There have been occasionally 
found pieces of 400 to (>00 pennyweights, and even 
in one instance, of 28 lbs.; but in general it is too 
jioor to repay the labour of extraction. Yet the bril¬ 
liant idesis which are attached 'to gold have excited 
the eager cujiidity and adventure of the natives of 
this district. ’I’liey have recourse to the most extra¬ 
ordinary means of tracing it out, not omitting even 
the divining rod. They are in general poor and ig¬ 
norant, and the country consists in a great measure 
of a barren surface, covfered with thin forests and 
sand-hills. Elegant specimens sometimes occur, which 
might adorn the cabinet of the curious mineralogist; 
but, not coming under any scientific eye, they are 
melted into bars, and employed in trade. A curiosity, 
however, to possess some specimen of this brilliant 
product of their territory is very general, and there 
is scarcely an indii'idual U'ho does not possess some 



trifling article made of gold. The entire value of the 
metal received at the njint of Carolina prior to 1820 
is 8tate<l in Silliinan’s /ournal at 43,689 dollare. 

The vast region which extends west of the Alleg¬ 
hany presents in manj ])oints a mineral character 
differing from that of the east. The calcareous char¬ 
acter of all its rocks modifies that of the substances 
imbedded in them. Coal, which on the other side of 
the mountains exists co])iously only on the west of 
Pennsylvania and the upper tracts of I’^irginia, appears 
along the northern bank of the Ohio in almost inex¬ 
haustible beds. The saline sjwiugs, called licks, are 
very numero\is; yet many of them are neither very 
co])ious nor very strongly impregnated, and bear no 
com])arison with the immense dejmsits beyond the 
Missouri. Great quantities of nitre are contained in 
the caves of Kentucky. Ii’ou too, so generally dif¬ 
fused through the United States, is not wanting here; 
and there are several nnines of lead. 

The immense region from the Mississi])pi to the 
Rocky Mountains has as yet been crossed only by 
lines of exploratory exj)editions, and has not been ex¬ 
amined in any full or connected manner. I’lie grand¬ 
est mineral feature yet observed is that of the lead 
district on the Missouri. Mr Schoolcraft, in his in¬ 
teresting treatise on the subject, considers this as a 
miqpral tei’ritory not paralleled by any other in the 
world. It is 70 to 100 miles in length, 40 to 4.5 in 
breadth, and contains an area of about 31.50 square 
miles. The ground is barren, and presents a rolling 
surface, like that of a body of water in gentle agita¬ 
tion. The rocks Ijelong to the primitive formations. 
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and present the only granite that occurs in the long 
line between the two great fountain-chains. The 
ore occurs in the form of leadiglance, galena, or sul- 
phuret of lead. The produce during the three years 
ending in 1819, is stated at 3,726,000 lbs., selling at 
4 cents per pound. The saline products of this re¬ 
gion are also immense, especially in the arid and 
sandy tracts to the west. The (Irand Saline and the 
liock Saline, observed in the travels of Mr Pike and 
Dr Sibley, present this substance on a scale only 
])arallele(l by the great salt-plain of Abyssinia. Se¬ 
veral of the rivers that flow into the Arkausa are 
almost as salt as tlie sea. 

The animal creation in North America exhibits 
the same generic features as in Europe and Northern 
Asia, .•iccomi)anied in most instances with si)ecific 
distinctions that are somewhat marked. The domes¬ 
tic animals of temperate Europe transported to this 
continent have ])rospered and - multiplied ; but the 
character of its native animal tribes has an analogy 
to the northern and almost Arctic zoology of the old 
world. Our plan and lijuits will admit only of a 
slight and very I’apid sketch of this extensive subject. 

The most interesting feature of the animal creation 
in this western continent cs perhaps the beaver {cas¬ 
tor fiber.) These amphibia indeed occur in the 
northern parts of Europe and of Siberia, but on cpm- 
j)arativcly so small a scale, both in numljer and size, 
as to make the beaver with propriety be viewed as 
specially American. There appears to be absolutely 
no animal which makes so close an approach to hu¬ 
man art and intelligence. The beaver builds his 
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habitation either in a pond, or in the ehannei of a 
river converted into ^ jiond, by strong piles laid 
across. This operation involves the greatest display 
of ingenuity. A tall tree is selected, and filed round 
with the teeth till it is undermined and falls across 
the stream. It is then fastened down by smaller 
trees and branches, brought often from a distance, 
and cemented with earth. In the little lake thus 
formed, the beaver rears his abode to the height of 
two, three, or four stories, half above and half under 
water, and with an oj)ening into both elements. 
Stones and earth as W(‘ll as wood are used in form¬ 
ing the walls, which, by the Joint operation of the 
feet and the tail, are wrought into a mass so solid 
as to be i)roof against the action of current, wind, 
and weather. The outside is plastered in the neatest 
manner, the floor kept e.xeessively clean, strewed with 
box and fir. A large provision of food, consisting of 
bark and leaves, is stored up for the winter. The 
beavers possess a social and almost moral e.xistence. 
Each mansion contains from six to thirty inhabitants, 
which live together in the greatest harmony, and afford 
mutual aid and co-operation. From twelve to four¬ 
teen houses united form a village, containing thus 
a population of two or three hundred. The dis¬ 
tinction of property is strictly observed, and there 

is even a union somewhat similar to that of mar- 

• . 

riage. Against this sage, meek, and peaceful animal 
man wages a relentless war, on account of the rich 
and soft covering with which nature has invested him. 
Traps lodged near his cabin, and the bait of which 
is com|K)sed of the leaves and bark of his favourite 

VQL. II. 
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tree, form an easy mode by which he is caught. 
One individual mad^ a thousand pounds in five 
years by the trade; but the eager pursuit of it 
which was thus prompted soon thinned the species 
over America. They still, however, occur, though 
in smaller numbers, throughout the continent. The 
sebaceous substance called castor, secreted in a bag 
placed in a particular part of the body, is Avell known 
to be of irnportfint use in medicine. The musk-rat, 
also anij)hibious, is a sort of miniature beaver, in¬ 
habiting creeks and lakes, on the borders of which it 
constructs a conical cabin. 

The deer species, though by no means j)eculiar to 
the New World, exist there in such vast numbers 
and peculiar forms, that they Tnay be considered almost 
characteristic of the vast plains and forests of Ame¬ 
rica. The elk and the moose, the latter of which is 
said to be most properly the ccrvits alces, are the 
largest of this elegant species of animal. The elk 
has a lai'ge head, resembling that of the horse; but his 
body and limbs connect him with the deer, though 
displaying a superior size and strength. The horns 
are three feet long, of a roundish foi’m, with pointed 
antlers, the lowest of which forms a curve downward 
over the eye. Some of the largest of these animals 
weigh as much as a thousand pounds. The moose is 
still larger, weighing 1300 or 1400 lbs., and standing 
twenty hands high. lits horns are without antlers, 
fiat, palmated, and spreading so wide from the base, 
that the distance of the extreme branches is five or 
six. feet. These animals are mild and harmless, feed¬ 
ing on grass and on the tender branches of the wil- 
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low and poplar. When attacked, they seek safety, 
first in the most rap 41 flight, with immense leaps, 
which they continue without intermission for twen¬ 
ty or thirty miles. When at last hunted down and 
reduced to desperation, they often tdrn and attack 
their pursuers with prodigious fury. By the unit¬ 
ed action of feet and horns they have been known 
to destroy a wolf. The Indians, who find in these 
animals a delicate and nourishing food, as well as 
valuable materials of clothing, make the pursuit 
one of the grand objects of their hunts. They en¬ 
deavour to drive them in large bodies into an enclos¬ 
ed circle, formed i)ai'tly by armed men, and partly 
by the banks of rivers or lakes, where, being attacked 
by canoes, they fall in great numbers. Notwith¬ 
standing this constant chase, vast herds still continue 
to cover all the plains in the west; but the fire-arms 
and the cultivation introduced by Europeans have 
been so much more deadly, that they are now rarely 
seen to the east of the Mississippi. 

There are other species of American deer. The 
red deer is much larger than that of Eurojw, stand¬ 
ing three feet and a half high, with horns sometimes 
two feet long; yet Cuvier conceives that it may be a 
variety of the same animal. It is distinguished by 
elegance of form, strength and swiftness. The cervus 
wa^aiti, though bearing the general aspect of the red 
deer, has several specific variations, and is consider¬ 
ably taller, rising to the height ai eighteen hands, in 
attaining which a youth of twelve years is spent; 
and the wapiti reaches so remarkable an age, Jthat 
“ as old as the wapiti” has become an Indian proverb. 
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Like all the rest of the species, he is mild, and so 
affectionate, that when one of, a herd drops, the rest 
•abandon themselves to grief, and fall an easy prey to 
the hunter. The Virginian stag, found also in Loui¬ 
siana and the Missouri teri-itory, is a smaller animal, 
about the size of the European fallow-deer. On the 
western side of the Rocky Mountains, a species ob¬ 
served by Lewis and Clarke, from the length of its 
ears, is called by them the mule-deer. 

Of the bovine species, the only example jmcsented 
by the United States consists in the animal called 
sometimes the buffalo, but more properly the bison. 
It is distinguished from the Euro])ean ox by the great 
bulk of the fore-])art of the body, and by a mass of 
flesh, which, rising at the shoulders, extends along 
the back, and is overgrown, as well as the head and 
neck, with long rough hair, giving the animal a hi¬ 
deous appearance. I’lie full-grown male measures 
ten feet in length, and weighs from 1600 to 2000 lbs. 
These animals aj^iiear now rarely and in small num¬ 
bers in the Eastern States; but in the boundless jn'ai- 
ries of the west they roam in immense herds, some¬ 
times (it is positively asserted) amounting to no less 
than 10,000. Mr Sibley describes their approach 
from behind a range of hills as announced by a sound 
like distant thunder, and their rushing down into the 
valley as one of the grandest spectacles that the hu¬ 
man eye could behold. Another host was observed 
by Mr Bradbury at rutting season, when the males 
were fighting in various directions with a fury almost 
une^campled, and several hundred battles were waging 
at the same moment. Yet in general they are peace- 
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able, and even shy, shunning the approach of man, 
and standing on their* defence against the ferocious 
animals. When attacked by a band of wolves, they 
range themselves in a circle, jdacing the young and in¬ 
firm in the centre, and joining their horns so close as to 
form an impenetrable phalanx, which their fenx^ious 
assailants vainly attempt to break. When, however, 
they have not time to form this circle of defence, or 
when accident breaks it, they fall an easy prey. Mr 
Sibley, with eight)'’ Osage Indians, attacked a corps 
of 2000 buffaloes, when the firing of guns, yells of 
the savages, and roaring of this crowd of aflrighted 
animals, formed a scene not to be described. The 
result, however, was the killing of twenly-seven buf¬ 
faloes, with only a slight hurt to one of the Indians. 
Tlie flesh is good, and the hum]) on the shoulder is 
considered a delicious morsel. The skin, the fleece, 
or hair, and the horns, are all subservient to im])or* 
taut uses. 

Of animals of prey, America has not those noble 
and beautiful varieties which give to the unfrequented 
regions of the Old ^Vorld a sublime and awful char¬ 
acter. The lion, the tiger, the elephant, those kings 
of the African and Indian forest, are- unknown to the 
boundless deserts of the West. It is the huge and 
shapeless form of the bear, divided into the varieties 
of Jdack, brown, and grizzly, that spreads terror 
through the American i)rairie. In following the 
course of Lewis and Clarke, we»have ha<J occasion to 
see some deadly and desperate encounters u'ith this 
animal. Yet the bear, at least of the two first s])«;cies, 
is not generally furious till attacked or wounded. 
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A great part of his food being vegetable, his flesh, 
to those who can overcome their reluctance to eat 
it, is both agreeable and nourishing ; the bacon 
made from it is said to surpass that of the hog. 
The fat, oil, skin, and fur, are of value. These qua¬ 
lities, good and bad, of the bear have raised up an 
incessant war against him, which has driven him 
almost beyond the range of settlement. The Indians 
have a wild record regarding this animal, that he is 
brought into the world a mere formless mass, which 
the tongue of the mother licks into shape and life. 
His shyness, with the remote and unfrequented spots 
sought by the mother for the purposes of parturition, 
has given room to the love of the marvellous to hatch 
this fable, wliich close observation has already dis¬ 
proved.—The racoon is a small bear about the size 
of a fox, which he resembles in some features. He 
has thick and short legs, and sharp claws, with which 
he readily climbs trees, feeding on acorns, fruit, corn, 
birds, crabs, oysters, and every thing which occurs 
to him in the course of his nightly prowling. He is 
not an object of dread to man, but is pimsued by the 
hunter for his flesh, which is good, and for his long, 
thick, and soft hair, which is employed in the manu¬ 
facture of hats. t. 

The wolf, less powerful, but fiercer and more bloody, 
is found, like the bear, in every region and every cli¬ 
mate of America, and is everywhere the relentless foe 
of man and beast. Hunting in packs, with a fright¬ 
ful noise, the wolves overpower animals whose indi¬ 
vidual strength is greater than their own. Hovering 
round the villages of the early colonists, even when 
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unable to find entrance, they rendered the abodes 
dreary by their dismal ^lightly bowlings. Great pains 
have been taken to extirpate them from the settled 
quarters, and in New Hampshire, whose mountainous 
tracts are still infested by them, a reward of twenty 
dollars is given for each head. In the Missouri 
region they often gorge themselves on the flesh of 
the bison till they are unable to move. They are 
taken chiefly by log-tra 2 )s, and their skins and furs 
are of some value. 

Of the feline species, which includes the most ter¬ 
rible of our beasts of i>rey, the only large sjjecimen is 
the cougouar, called the American panther, and in 
fact resembling the animal of that name in Africa 
and Asia. It is generally five or six, and has even 
occurred nine feet long, fierce and untanieable, com¬ 
mitting dreadful nightly I'avages amoiig the flocks; 
but though occasionally seen in every quarter of Ame-’ 
rica, it nowhere ap 2 >ears in great numbers. 'I'lie wild 
cat, harbouring in the mountains, is by no means an 
enemy to be des 2 )ised. It is sometimes three feet 
long, leaj)s on the neck of cattle and deer, and liy 
tearing the jugular vein, quickly destroys them. On 
one occasion a cat was seen to seize a call’, and leu2> 
with it iq) a ledge of rocks,fiftcen feet high. 

The other quadru 2 )eds of America are of a secon¬ 
dary class. Squirrels of numerous and peculiar S 2 )e- 
cies, and variously stri 2 )ed ‘and coloured, ]ea 2 J con¬ 
tinually from bough to bough, amid its endless forests. 
There is a singular animal, called from its lea 2 ) the 
barking squirrel, and from its bark the prairie dog, . 
but seeming really to be a new S 2 )ecies of marmot, 
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vast hives of which are found in the country to the 
west of the Mississippi. Tjjiey reside in towns or 
villages which cover several hundred acres, and con¬ 
sist of burrows or holes dug in the earth in a spiral 
form. As there is generally a bimrow every ten steps, 
with a family in each, the population of these cities 
must he very great. The whole of this space, as the 
traveller approaches, is heard echoing with the sound 
of wish-tou-wish, as the Indians interpret the sound, 
wliich they have assigned as tlie name of the animal. 
On the first a])prehensioii of danger, they disappear in 
the interior of their winding cells, the depth of which 
has never yet been fathomed. Major Pike poured 
into one 140 gallons of water in hopes of comjHjlling 
the tenant to come forth, but without effect. The 
only chance of killing them is to fire the moment one 
is discovered, and shoot him at once dead ; for when 
wounded only, he still makes his way downwards. 
It is by no means safe to pass •through their village 
on account of their intimacy with the rattlesnake, 
which not unfrequently takes refuge in the same hole. 
Another feature of Americjui zoology consists in the 
skunk or ])olecat, called by the French hete puante, 
or enfant (hi diahle. This animal, neither swift nor 
poAV'erful, is provided by nature with an instrument 
ot defence, which renders him truly terrible to all 
who dare to offer him the slightest annoyance. Two 
bags near the abdomen contain each about half an 
ounce of a peculiar licpior, Avhich he ])osses8es the 
l)ower of ejecting to the distance of fifteen or six¬ 
teen feet, and the stench of which is so horrible, 
that it lias been known to excite a fever of several 
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(lays’ continuance. No^ablution, even when perform¬ 
ed in a strong alka]ine»soliitiou, can avail in remov¬ 
ing this stain. The author of “ Excureion,” &c. de¬ 
scribes in the most pathetic terms the protracted 
agony which he endured in conseipicnce of a j)ortion 
of this odious liqiiid being accidentally squirted upon 
him. It is very remarkable, that this noisome qua¬ 
lity is said to be confined to the bag and liquor con¬ 
tained in it, while the flesh of the animal itself is 
nutritive, and even agreeable to the taste. 

The martin or sable, and the ermine, are found in 
the northern parts of New England; hut iheir fur 
does not attain that extreme richness and .softness 
which, under the influence of extreme cold, distin¬ 
guish those found in the Arctic climates of America 
and Siberia. 

Among the quadrupeds, America produces strik¬ 
ing remains of those gigantic fijrins, which no longer 
appear on our earth,* but belong as it were to a de¬ 
parted creation. A few detached bones of the mam¬ 
moth, an e.xtinct species of elephant, exactly simi¬ 
lar to that so largely found in Siberia, have been col¬ 
lected in ditlerent districts of New Yoi-k and at the 
heads of the rivers of Virginia and Tennessee. En¬ 
tire skeletons, and in muMi greater number, have 
been found in the same ])laces, of another species 
marked by some peculiarities, called by Cuvier the 
jSfasiodon Gi^anfeunt ,—of udiich a fine specimen is 
preserved in the Philadelphia* museum. America 
contains also the gigantic fossil sj)ecies of sloth called 
Megatheriuvi; but the species peculiar to N«rth 
America is said to be more projierly termed Mega- 
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lonix. It is found exclusively in the limestone caves 
of Kentucky. 

The feathered creation in America surpasses and 
almost eclipses, in the beauty of its plumage, the 
winged tribes of the East. Among all these beauti¬ 
ful inhabitants of the air the humming-bird shines 
conspicuous. It is at once the smallest and prettiest 
of all birds, and within a length of three inches com¬ 
prises the most brilliant variety of tints. The breast 
is red, the back, wings, and tail of the finest pale 
gi’een, the belly white, while the head is crowned 
with a tuft of jetty black ; small golden spots embel¬ 
lish every part, and a light down covering gives to 
the whole a peculiar softness and harmony. This 
fair form, however, is devoid of music, and generally 
the notes which sound through the American woods 
are dull Jind dissonant when compared with those to 
which our groves are attuned. Yet Virginia posses¬ 
ses the mocking-bird, to whose' note the ])alui over 
every other is generally assigned. This pride of the 
western songsters is chiefly distinguished by the ta¬ 
lent of reflecting with sui>erior beauty the song of 
every other bird, the ciy of animals, and even the 
sound made by human voices and instruments. 
After a little practice, if performs in perfection a 
h'rench or Scots air, or an American popular tune. 
With equal readiness, when brought within its sphere 
of hearing, it imitates the mewing of the cat, the 
bark of the dog, arid even the grunt of the hog. 
This flexible imitation, however, though it amuses 
and surprises, does not seem to mark the same genu¬ 
ine musical excellence as a fine natural note like that 
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of the nightingale, to v^ich the mocking-bird, when 
reduced to its own resources, is said to produce no¬ 
thing equal. 

The Ainerians have few examples of the eagle, and 
the vulture, those migljty and kingly birds of prey, 
which build in the cliffs and rocky shores of Eu¬ 
rope.* The humbler descriptions of the raven and 
hawk occur; but their ravages are not much com¬ 
plained of. The Turkey buzzard is a huge carriou 
bird, employed by the southern cities as a scaven¬ 
ger. The feathered game consists in a great mea¬ 
sure of the domestic fo'v'ls of hluroj)e, turkeys, geese, 
ducks, flying about in a wild state, of larger size 
and more delicate taste than in our poultry-yards. 
According to Mr Cooper, a wild, delicious, and pe¬ 
culiar flavour exists in every thing that ranges the 
American forest. Fii*e-flies glitter in tlie forests of 
the south ; but mosquitoes and other insects armed 
with stings render the damp and low situations in 
summer and in the south almost untenable. 

The serpent brood, in the deep thickets of Ame¬ 
rica, swarm in monstrous and terrible numbers. 
Among the varieties of this odious si)ecies the rat¬ 
tlesnake is gloomily pre-eminent. This serpent is 
from three to five feet long, ‘and nine feet ojily in the 
largest specimens. The alarming rattle from which 
it takes its name is formed by, a bag of hollow Iwiics, 


• The calumet eagle, observed by Lewis and Clarke to the 
west of the Rocky Mountains, has not yet been very fully <le- 
scribed. 
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loosely connected with each o’^her, and producing this 
sound when the animal stirs.. Rattlesnakes move 
slowly, and are said not to attack man unless molest¬ 
ed ; but this is often done unguardedly by treading 
on their dark haunts. When thus provoked, they coil 
themselves round, and, shaking their rattles, give the 
warning alarm; their whole body swells with rage, 
rising and falling like a pair of bellows ; their cheeks 
become swollen and tbeir lips constricted, discovering 
their fatal fangs; their eyes, red as flame, and their 
brandishing forked tongues, threaten instant death. 
They never strike unless sure of their aim. They 
have been alleged to ])ossess a peculiar fascination, 
by which birds, squirrels, and other creatures, which 
are their chosen prey, lose all power over themselves, 
and rush by an irresistible impulse into the mouth 
of their destroyer. It does seem to be true, that 
their frightful .aspect, and the sound of their rattle, 
when seen .and heard by anihials which recognise 
in this object their mortal enemy, ])aralyze them 
with teiTor: they quit their hold of the branches, 
and fall down an easy pre3^ A dog h.as been killed 
by them in a quarter of a minute .and a man in two 
minutes; but in general the j)oison is of slower 
o])eration. In slight cases, decoctions of roots have 
been tried with .success; and when the wound is in 
a fleshj’^ pax’t, the cutting out of the piece has prpved 
a remedy; but when the poison has entered any of 
the main veins and* arteries, the case is considered 
from the first as hojxeless. The mocassin, called by 
the- vulgar the coj)per-head snake, though it does not 
act with such a parade of terrible circumstance, is 
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considered to afford gwuiid for still more serious 
alarm. When it coilii itself, raises its upper-jaw, 
vibrates its long purple forked tongue, and dii’ects its 
sickle-shaped poisonous fangs against an enemy, its 
aspect is saiff to be truly terrific. Though it does 
not pursue, it puts itself in the way of a jiassengcr: 
its venom is equally deadly as that of the rattle¬ 
snake ; and, according to iVlr I’ierce, its strength is 
neither diminished by time, nor extracted by boiling. 
The black snake is rejireseiited by some as venomous, 
which others deny. Certain it is, that liis ijoisoii is 
by no means so de<'idly as that of the other two ; and 
if he kills, it is rather by coiling round his victim 
and squeezing it to death. On the whole, however, 
he is considered so comparatively hai’inless, that the 
farmers rather favour his multii)lication on account 
of the benefit derived from his hostile operations 
ijgainst rats, mice, and other vermin. IVT* shall not 
pursue this species tlwough their other varieties, as 
the bull-snake, the glass-snake, the coach-whip-snake, 
&c. Several of these are larger than those just de¬ 
scribed, but are not armed with any destructive qua¬ 
lities, at least against the human species. 

The fishes which fill the coasts and bays of the 
United States ai’e generally of the same species as 
on the opposite coasts of Europe. They are abun¬ 
dant, especially along the shore of the New England 
States; which, however, have no bank of the same ex¬ 
treme richness as that of Newfioundland. On the 
western coast, the whale, the seal, the porpoise, and 
other large and fatty amphibia of the Arctic s»;as, 
come down in great numbers; but the most valuable 
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tenant of those coasts is th^ otter, so distinguished, 
as already observed, for its rich and glossy skin, 
which forms a valuable article in commerce. The 
great rivers are infested with an alligator or cayman, 
of large dimensions, from twelve to twenty-three feet 
long, and with a mouth which opens nearly three 
feet wide. The body is as long as that of a horse, 
and its scales are said to be impenetrable to a rifle- 
ball. Its roar during the breeding season is like the 
sound of distant thunder. The alligator feeds on 
dogs, fishes, and insects. He lays himself on his 
back, opens wide his mouth, in which, unconscious 
where they are, numerous flies and other insects set¬ 
tle, when it suddenly closes on them, and they are 
all devoured. 

The vegetable kingdom in America presents some 
bold and original features. Boundless forests, un¬ 
less on the prairies and the barrens, cover its entire 
surface. The woods in the more northerly States 
are of species similar to those of Europe, and grow 
often to a remarkable size and height. The timber 
is often finely-veiiied and susceptible of a high polish; 
but it is observed not to be of so firm a texture, and 
consequently so fit for ship-building and the substan¬ 
tial parts of houses, as the oak of Britain and the fir 
of the Baltic. The forests of the south are adorned 
with many majestic and beautiful species; the su¬ 
perb magnolias, different kinds of palm, evergreen 
oak and walnut. Dr. Hooker mentions particularly the 
majestic tulip-tree, {liriodendral tulipifera,) reach¬ 
ing to the height of 140 feet, and loaded with large 
and brilliant flowers. Beneath the shade of these 
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forests grow numerou^ beautiful plants peculiar to 
North America, and tolthe introduction of which our 
shuhberies owe a great part of their beauty. The 
gardens of the curious also are adorned with many 
of the choicer shrubs and })lants peculiar to this part 
of the American continent. I'lie fruits of Eimope 
transplanted thither have not only succeeded, but 
many of them have improved in a reinarkable manner. 
The apple was not a native of this continent, yet 
there is now produced in New Yoi’k an aj)ple more 
grateful to the j)alate than in any other country. I’lie 
peaches likewise are here excellent and most abun¬ 
dant ; insomuch, that, besides contributing to the lux¬ 
ury of the table, they are occasionally eni])loyed in 
the fattening of hogs and in the distillation of a pe¬ 
culiar kind of spirit. Among the most remarkable 
of North American productions is the sugar-maple, 
which, on being skilfully taj)ped, will yield twenty 
or thirty gallons of saccharine gum, whence may be 
drawn five or six pounds of sugar. Unlike the cane, 
it thrives best in cold, wet, and mountainous coun¬ 
tries. 
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I'Ol.lTICAL SYSTEM OE THE UNITED STATES. 


America a Federal llepuhlic.—Principles un ivhich il was Jhrined, 
— Congress .— The President. — Salaries — Pevenue.—Military 
Force. — Navi/.—Judicial Department.—Negro Slavery.—In¬ 
dian Conncxions.—General Estimate. 

The political system of the United States forms the 
most prominent feature in its social existence, and 
that on which all the others in* some degree depend. 
Their constitution, considered in reference to the great 
extent of country over wliich it I’ules, is of a peculiar 
and almost unique character. Its merits and de¬ 
merits have been a subject of dread debate among 
the politicians of the western hemisphere, being con¬ 
nected with questions whi«h, in this eventful age, have 
most divided mankind and agitated the world. In 
the eyes of one class, the American government, and 
every thing relative to America, appear almost as 
the centre of all possible perfection, while to the other 
they afford the ceaseless object of the most severe 
andj-imbittered criticism. In the rapid outline which 
is now to be given, .it will be our wish to avoid ting- 
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ing it with the passions of the day; to consider the 
Americans only as a grlat and growing portion of the 
great family of mankind; as those whom, being al¬ 
ready our children, though they have left their fa¬ 
ther’s house, we would wish still to esteem as such, 
not shutting our eyes to their infirmities, or raising 
higher an estimate reported already to be somewhat 
too high, yet studying to view the subject in a 
friendly light, and by no means to imbitter those 
partial animosities which already exist between the 
two nations. 

The political system which thus so strikingly char¬ 
acterizes America is that of a j)ure democracy. It 
recognises no right of hereditary rule or distinction of 
birth. This system arose, perhaps necessarily, out of 
the circumstances under which the colonies separated 
from the mother country; and the wise and able in¬ 
dividuals who had then the chief influence, instead of 
seeking to increase the popular action, studied, on the 
contrary, to introduce checks and springs, which, 
without actually being monarchy or aristocracy, 
might imitate the action and ])roduce the effect of 
these political elements. Means of attaining this 
object were found in the federal combination, and 
in the division of the geneual government into seve¬ 
ral distinct branches. 

7’he principle of the United States’ constitution is 

• » 

federal, and it forms as it were less one distinct 
nation, than a very close allianca between a number 
of independent States. The colonies were founded 
without any de|>endence on each other, or any jtie 
but tiiat of a common origin. These, however, con- 
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stituted them all substantial! y the same people, and 
the revolutionary cause in wl ich they all so cordially 
united superadded a tie of the closest nature; yet 
the original distinctions and feelings by which they 
were constituted different States continued still to 
subsist. A central government was formed to com¬ 
bine and unite their efforts; but this was without 
any prejudice to the independent jurisdiction and 
peculiar fabric of the States as they originally stood. 
This separate federal existence, though attended with 
inconveniences, was perhaps auspicious to the well¬ 
being of the States, and even necessary to their sta¬ 
bility and duration. It afforded to patriotism that 
local and limited sphere, within which alone, perhaps, 
its flame can burn very brightly; and these separate 
state-legislatures, by being fixed in different parts 
of the Union, and even by drawing in different direc¬ 
tions, steadied the central movement, and prevented 
this vast political mass from being carried along by 
the rapid and violent impulses to which single indi¬ 
viduals or detached popular assemblies are liable. 

Although, however, the central government of Ame¬ 
rica was thus destined chiefly as a bond to hold toge¬ 
ther a number of separate States, it was fortunately 
and judiciously invested<with powers much more ex¬ 
tensive than those of the Greek Amphictyons, the 
German Diet, or even the States-General of Holland. 
The two former were little more than treaties of al¬ 
liance, which soon became exceedingly nugatory ; and 
the last, which demanded the accession of the pro¬ 
vincial States to every great national measure, ren¬ 
dered the movements of the political machine in- 
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conveniently slow and cumbrous. The Americans 
therefore acted wisely when they vested all the gene¬ 
ral concerns and external interests of the Union in 
the central government. To them belongs the entire 
power of making peace or war, conducting negotia¬ 
tions, and concluding treaties with foreign states, 
supporting a regular military and naval force, and 
providing the funds out of which these expenses are 
to be defrayed. They have even the sole regulation 
of foreign commerce, which tends to and has actually 
had the unfortunate effect of causing these ari-ange- 
ments to be swayed by political motives and im¬ 
pulses. At the same time, by securing a complete 
freedom of interior intercourse, it has probably been 
on the whole better than if the affair had been in¬ 
trusted to the separate States, who, actuated by local 
jealousy, ^might easily have been led into pernicious 
restrictions in relation to each other. 

The general government consists of three members, 
the Representative Body, the Senate, and the Presi- 
deut. 

The House of Representatives forms the basis of 
the legislature, and is an assembly purely democratic. 
The members are elected by the whole body of the 
people, with the exclusion of Indians and Negroes. 
The members sit for two years, when a fresh election 
takes place. The proportion is nearly as one out of 

• I 

40,000, which produces at present 118 members. 
The state-legislatures have no share in the elections, 
though each sends a member entitled to sit and speak, 
but not to vote. The elections, as may be supposed, 
among a people eagerly interested in political concerns. 
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and not endowed with the nieilcest and most softened 
temper, are carried on withi considerable asperity. 
Even Mrs Wright, though disposed to view America 
in a favourable light, was shocked at the virulence 
displayed on these occasions. Every species of vitu¬ 
peration is lavished on the hostile candidate; pas¬ 
quinades are put up, the streets resound with flaming 
orations, the newspapers are filled with imbittered 
paragraphs, the subject engrosses every company. Mr 
Coo])er observes, that instances of j)i’oceeding to per¬ 
sonal combat were not observed by him, and in his opi¬ 
nion are not numerous, but they are not without prece¬ 
dent. When, however, the choice is made, the storm 
is hushed, and affairs go on in their usual train till 
another similar period arrives. It is meantime re¬ 
marked, that the multitude do not usually select re¬ 
presentatives similar to themselves, but grave and 
respectable men of talent and expei’ience. 

The asj)ect of this august body, which sways the 
destinies of so great a portion of the earth, has not 
inspired much reverence into European .s[)ectator8. 
The hall in which they meet, though it possesses, in 
Mr Cooper’s eyes, a simple grandeur, is viewed by 
most others as humble and even shabby. The mem¬ 
bers lounge about, look -'OUt at the window, talk 
to each other, write and fold letters, and bestow, 
unless in special cases, scarcely any attention on the 
orators by whom the floor is occupied. It is ih- 
dee’d on all hands admitted, that their harangues 
are spun out to a length which is perfectly unrea¬ 
sonable and intolerable. It is not at all rare for 
a speaker to keep possession of the floor for three 
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successive days; and tl]te number'who can hold on for 
two or three hours is lamentably great. These lengthy 
effusions, as may be expected, by no means adhere 
closely to the subject, but run out into all sorts of 
extraneous and irrelevant topics. The necessary con¬ 
sequence of these wordy impediments is a gi’eat slow¬ 
ness in the progress of public business; and yet this 
slowness is deemed by Mr Cooper to be not, perhaps, 
an unsafe fault in a government, the greatest evils of 
which have hitherto proceeded from rashness and 
precipitation. 

The senate is constituted in a manner entirely dif¬ 
ferent, and without any direct agency from the body 
of the people. The legislatures of the different States 
, elect each two members ; and thus Delaware, which 
has only a population of 70,000, elects as many as 
New York, with eighteen times that amount. Now 
that the States are twenty-four, the senate of course is 
composed of forty-eight members. The senators must 
have attained the age of thirty, and they sit for six 
years; a third, however, being changed every two years. 
They form thus, not indeed a body really aristocratic, 
but one which has somewhat of aristocratic action, 
whose gravity and stability tend to check those too 
rapid and violent movements to which a pure demo¬ 
cracy is liable. 

fhe executive part of the administration remained 
still to be formed, and for this purpose an entirely 
new machinery is brought into*j)lay. There is cre¬ 
ated within each State, by arrangements of its own, 
sometimes by the legislature, sometimes by the w^hole 
people, and sometimes by only a part, a body of elec- 
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tors who name the candidate ftn whom they wish that 
the choice should fall. . This vote is transmitted in a 
sealed packet to Congress, by whom all the votes are 
opened in one eventful day, and the office given to 
him who commands a majority of States. He must 
possess indeed more than half the entire number, 
or eleven out of the twenty, otherwise the choice 
devolves upon Congress. The functions of this offi¬ 
cer are more ample than might be expected from the 
basis upon which the constitution rests. He has the 
entire command both of the military and naval force, 
though it is not understood or expected that he should 
head either in person. He appoints to all civil and 
military office.s, subject to the approbation, that is, to 
the veto of two-thirds of the senate, which is not, 
however, very often interimsed. Upon the laws which 
have passed the two legislative assemblies he does 
not possess an absolute negative, but he can suspend 
and arrest the o])eration of any‘])articular act till it 
is presented to him t-igain with a majority of two- 
thirds in its favour; his opposition must then cease. 
The President is elected for four years, at the end 
of which period he may be re-elected, and so on in¬ 
definitely ; so that there might be room for an emi¬ 
nently popular character to slide insensibly into the 
possession of this high station, and the constitution 
to become monai’chical. 

It is a subject of boast that the emoluments of the 
President are singularly moderate. To the supreme 
functionary of a nation of twelve millions, an allow- 
^ ancc of 25,000 dollars, (about £5400,) with a furnished 
house, certainly deserv'es that appellation. Mr Cooper 
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indeed contends, that ije may live well, and save a 
good proportion of it but we rather incline to con¬ 
cur with Mr Warden, that it cannot defray the expense 
of the open table which he is expected to keep. He 
is understood’to give dinners twice a-Veek to mem¬ 
bers of Congress, public functionaries, and any emi¬ 
nent strangers who in,ay happen to be at Washington. 
Once a-fortnight also the “ Wliite House,” as it is call¬ 
ed, is thrown open to citizens, male and female, of 
every description, with only the tacit understanding 
of their being tolerably well-dressed. Mr Cooper 
mentions among those present on such an occasion 
an innkeeper, a petty shojikeeper, and the daughter 
of a mechanic of Baltimore. It is not even very un¬ 
common for a carman to leave his waggon at the 
door, and come in to shake hands with the President, 
when he is well received, though this action is con¬ 
sidered not strictly according to hieuseunce. 

The salaries of ail 4he other officers of state, when 
measured by the European standard, appear exces¬ 
sively moderate. The Vice-president has only 5000 
dollars, (£1100,) the heads of departments 6000, 
(£1300,) the chief justice 5000, the inferior judges 
4500. The ministers at foreign courts have 9000 
dollars, (£1950,) with travelling expenses, which, to 
support the character of republican simplicity, does 
not appear to us so very inadequate as to Mr Cooper. 
According to his idea, the Americans pay their oflS- 
cers, not with any reference to dignity, but simply 
according to the time which the employment occupies, 
and the expenses which it involves. Hence all the 
lower departments of the service, which in Europe 
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are restricted to the small^t possible salary, are 
handsomely paid in America. , Collectors of the cus¬ 
toms have in some instances upwards of £1000 a- 
year, and even the subordinates from £200 to £250. 
A captain in the navy has appointments to the extent 
of £800 or £ 900 , and many stations of no great 
dignity have from £500 to £600. 

The cheapness of the Americtan government, and 
the extreme lightness of its tfixation, are themes 
which have been much exj)atiated on, not without 
an invidious reference to other governments not sup¬ 
posed in this res 2 )ect to be so happily situated. The 
statement will, j)erhaps, on close insjiection, appear 
to be somewhat exaggerated. The produce of Ame¬ 
rican customs, which affords almost the entire reve¬ 
nue of the genei’al government, is stated by Mr 
Cooj)er at twenty millions of dollars (£4,300,000.) 
The duties which ])roduce this sum cannot be exceed¬ 
ingly light, and are not, perhaps, in any enlightened 
view of the subject, rendered more eligible by being 
partly destined to force the growth of American 
manufactures. However, with this revenue, the fi¬ 
nances of the general state in time of peace are in a 
very flourishing state. The estimates for 1828 amount¬ 
ed only to 9 , 947,125 dollars, say ten millions. Of 
this there was for civil, diplomatic, and miscellaneous, 
1,828,385; military, 4,332,091; navy, 3,788,349. It 
seems vain to say with Mr Cooi>er, that these charges 
are in a great measure extra and occasional, because 
such chai-ges always must and will occur in the con¬ 
duct of so great a machine. This leaves, however, 
ten millions, of which three and a half defray the 
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interest of the public d^t, while there remains a sink¬ 
ing fund for its extinction of.more than seven mil¬ 
lions. The sale of public lands, though at a low rate, 
takes place on so great a scale, that it might seem an 
important resource; yet it is said not to do much 
more than cover the expenses. 

The expenditure of the general government, mean¬ 
time, constitutes by no means the whole of the pay¬ 
ments made by the American citizen. Each State 
has its separate machinery of government, assembly, 
courts, and militia, the expenditure of which must be 
defrayed by local and interior taxes. Some of these 
would be considered odious, even on this side of the 
Atlantic. A poll-tax, and a tax on horses and cattle, 
form part of the resources of Virginia. The levying 
of taxes by distress is reported by Mr Feron as a 
crisis by no means rare. In a country where there is 
little money, and little means of converting goods 
into specie, even smuH sums often cause a very severe 
pressure. The following statement of the revenue of 
the principal States is collected from Mr Warden’s 
work:— 


Massachusetts, 

Dollars. 

306,000 

New Hampshire, 

30,000 

Vermont, 

23,000 

New York, 

317,000 

Connecticut, 

79,000 

Pennsylvania, • - 

701,000 

Delaware, 

72,000 

Virginia, 

414,000 
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DoUars. 

Kentucky, - 105,000 

South Carolina, - 313,000 

The regular military force of the United States, 
when considered in reference to the immensity of the 
frontier which it defends, is singularly limited. Ten 
thousand,—a great increase over the former peace- 
establishment,—^was the number fixed by Congress in 
1815, after the long war with Britain. Of these 
5440 were infantry, 6'80 rifle, and 3200 artillery. 
The main defence of the country is made to rest on 
the militia, who comprise all the population between 
eighteen and forty-five, and amount, according to the 
latest returns, collected by Mr Warden, to 748,000. 
This militia cannot be, and is not, in a very high 
state of discipline; its manoeuvres have even afforded 
scope for the pen of the satirist. According to Mr. 
Lambert, the country militia meet only to eat and 
drink ; and even in towns, canefe and umbrellas are as 
numerous at a review as guns and bayonets. The 
American militia-officers make rather a misplaced dis- 
l)lay of their wjirlike titles, by which their effect is 
somewhat degraded. A major will be seen driving a 
stage-waggon, a colonel comes in to take your measure 
for a coat, and a general sells taj)e behind the counter. 
It has been observed indeed in England, that, during 
the period of her volunteer ardour, her high c,om- 
mands were disjmsed of in a similar manner. Her 
commanders, howevdi", did not then carry their dig¬ 
nities beyond the field, and as soon as they entered 
the . shop or the counting-room, resumed their civil 
denominations. The regular force seems in America 
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to be too small to establish a standard by which the 
militia may measure th^selves; it is too small also 
to form a nucleus, round which, in the hour of exi¬ 
gency, an arm^ can be speedily fonned. In the event 
of a new war, the Americans must again purchase ef¬ 
ficiency by passing through a series of defeat. In the 
last an army was formed by quotas of militia from 
the different States, sent to the frontier, where they 
remained only six months in actual service. The 
States soon discovered that they could never iipoii 
this system arrive at a military force of the smallest 
efficiency; they therefore began to enlist troops for 
five years, or for the term of the war. After being 
constantly beaten for two years, they began to fight 
well. They do seem to be naturally brave, and are 
said to take a more sure and deadly aim, and to effect 
greater execution, than most other troops, as seemed 
testified by the severe loss sustained by our troops at 
New Orleans. It was in the hands of the Americans, 
during the revolutionary contest, that the rifle first 
began to act j)owerfully on the destinies of war, and 
being adopted with i)owerful effect by the French, 
overcame the chivalrous rejmgnance of the old ])owers ; 
and a rifle corps has become an established part of a 
modern army. 

The navy, since the late war, has been a favourite 
servjce in America. The nation then fought certain¬ 
ly with signal bravery, and the guns and men being 
beyond their ratings, her frigaffes beat rejieatedly a 
nominally superior British force. These, however, 
were only casual encounters, and America had, no 
force which, ranged in the open sea, could enable her 
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to hold rank as a naval power. Since that time she 
has made extraordinary efforts to create for herself a 
maritime existence. In 1812 she had only seven 
frigates, four of which were of very small dimensions. 
Her present force consists of twelve sail of the line, 
one sixty, twelve forty-fours, three thirty-sixes, with 
some smaller vessels. The force in commission, how¬ 
ever, is only a ship of the line, six frigates, two cor¬ 
vettes, and some smaller vessels, manned by 5818 
men.* It has been observed, that the United States 
have too small a coast, as compared to the immense 
extent of their inland territory, to admit, in the fu¬ 
ture growth of their destinies, maritime greatness to 
become ever prominent. As, however, they have a 
coast, so they may come to have a navy, equal or 
superior to that of any European power. During 
the present age indeed they never can have one 
that will face Britain on the ocean: their efforts to 
form any thing more than a privateering navy can¬ 
not lead to much practical benefit. Much of the Ame¬ 
rican timber wants the solidity necessary for ship¬ 
building ; and hence several of the finest vessels con¬ 
structed during the war, when there was not time to 
search or select, are now in a state of great partial 
decay ; but it is asserted,-, that, with due leisure and 
caution, America contains materials of which perfect¬ 
ly good ships may be constructed. 

The judicatory of the United States is rendered 
somewhat complicated by the existence of two sepa- 


• Notions, II. lll->466. 
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rate systems of courts, and in some degree even of 
laws, one proper to the general government, the other 
to particular States. The United States have a su¬ 
preme court, composed of a president and nine judges, 
and also a judge in each particular portion of the 
Union. To these tribunals belong all offences com¬ 
mitted on the high seas, all questions between State 
and State and between the citizens of one State and 
another, all in which the general government are in 
any shape parties. The functions of these two sets 
of judges, however, are not so fully defined that 
embarrassing questions are not apt to arise. The 
Americans are a litigious people, and the proportion 
of lawsuits exceeds that which takes place in any 
European country. The Bachelor excuses them on 
account of the great extent and loose titles of their 
landed property, their large commercial transactions, 
and the cheapness of justice, which becomes in this 
view a sort of evil; but there does seem, moreover, to 
be a spirit of contest seeking to vent itself in this 
channel. The swarm of lawyers exceeds even the 
great demand which this disposition creates. The 
bar, as an able journalist has observed, is “ the reposi¬ 
tory of American talent, the school in which their 
statesmen are educated.” All the presidents, except 
Washington and Adams, most of the ministers and 
diplomatic agents, and a great body of the Congress, 
have been and are lawyers. The proceedings of 
supreme courts, and of those which sit in the great 
cities, are said to be mai'ked by dignity and impar¬ 
tiality. In the country courts, the former quality, at 
least is not quite so conspicuous. The emoluments 
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seem in many cases not sufficient to allow the occu¬ 
pation of judge to be, followed as a separate profes¬ 
sion. Mention is made of a butcher who in the 
morning cut up and sold legs of mutton, and in the 
evening ascended the seat of judgment, and decided 
on the lives and properties of his fellow-citizens. In¬ 
deed, in these outer quarters, jihysical strength and 
prowess seem as often called into requisition as 
profound erudition. T'he judge, who, in going on 
circuit, has to swim his horse sometimes ten times a- 
day, and to travel under a temperature below Zero, 
must combine the attributes of a hunter with those 
of a lawyer. At other times their prowess and hardi¬ 
hood stand a still severer test. A judge having been 
insulted by the foreman of a jury, seized a large cow¬ 
hide, which he applied with such vigour, that his 
adversary, though attempting to defend himself with 
a formidable knife, soon had his clothes reduced to 
tattei’s. Another, learning that a culprit just con¬ 
demned at his tribunal had made his escape, and 
was riding armed through the street setting justice 
at defiance, ran up to him, and, presenting a pistol, 
shot him through the heart. Nor do the judges al¬ 
ways discourage in others these votes de fait. On 
one occasion, when a qusstion had become somewhat 
intricate, the two parties having overtured to decide 
it with their fists, the judge gave his cordial consent, 
and even assistetl in forming the ring. Even when 
matters do not i>roct*ed to these extremities, there is 
an anxious study to gratify the appetite of the au¬ 
dience for coarse buffoonery. At the circuit-court of 
Indiana, Mr Flint noticed a large jug of water, which 
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stood for the convenience of the bench, on which the 
lawyer had contrived to get delineated the caricatured 
portrait of a judge. To this figure, in the course of 
his pleading, he frequently bowed and addressed him¬ 
self,—an elegtint sally, which threw the spectators in¬ 
to bursts of laughter.* In these quarters, to have 
read Blackstone, and attended an attorney for" a year, 
is thought quite sufficient training for a practitioner. 
These ti’ibunals in fact do not command much of the 
public confidence, and an impression prevails that, all 
Judges not being of the heroic temper of those men¬ 
tioned, fear or the love of poimlarity induces them to 
allow impunity, or to inflict very inadequate penalties 
on offences that deeply affect the public safety. Un¬ 
der this impression, the people have instituted what 
they term Lynch’s law, administered by a body of 
regulators. These sages mark with a critical eye 
the comrse of the tribunals, and whenever due j)unish- 
ment aj)j)ears to thum not to have been awarded, 
take into their own hand the care of supplying the 
deficiency. With this view they provide arms and 
a cow-hide, and, having watched and waylaid the 
unfortunate culprit, inflict such a portion of stripes 
as his iniquity may seem to deserve. Lynch, how¬ 
ever, not being subject to ti^e same checks which oper¬ 
ate in tlie case of ordinary judges, his decisions are 
alleged to be sometimes as rash and partial as their 
mo&e of enforcement is irregular. Yet this kind of jus¬ 
tice, which can only be tolerated.in the rudest infancy 
of political life, is said to be so deeply-rooted, that, till 
a district is somewhat densely peopled, and cities of 
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some magnitude are formed, scarcely any attempts 
are made to check it. 

Another and a deeper blot in the political system 
of America is the existence of negro slavery. It has 
indeed been banished from about half of the States; 
but it prevails in full force among the rest, and se¬ 
veral of those newly-formed have incorporated into 
their constitution the right of maintaining slaves. 
Contrary to what obtains in the West Indies, their 
numbers increase, and even with rapidity, which 
seems to justify the assertion, that, so far as the mere 
supply of their wants is concerned, they are well 
treated, and that no overpowering labour is imposed 
upon them. There seems yet to be no excess of 
meekness in their treatment. The whip is still the 
instrument of discipline, and even fair hands do not 
hesitate to apply it. Mr Fearon mentions a fine lady 
at Washington who gave i)arties and attended the 
levees, but who at home exercised such merciless dis¬ 
cipline, that the cries of her negroes scared away an 
English family-who had taken up their abode in the 
vicinity. The Western States seem liable to peculiai’ 
exception as to their treatment of this unfortunate race. 
Mr Hodgson used to hear the sound of the lash across 
the great bank or levee ©f the Mississippi,—a dis¬ 
tance of half a mile. One planter made his negroes 
work during half the night, holding in his hand a gun, 
with which he shot those who appeared to slacken 
in their exertions. No means appear to have been 
taken to check this enormity; though, when the ne¬ 
groes themselves rose and killed him, the thing was 
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winked at under the circumstances. Once indeed 
Mr Fearon thought he saw a spark of humanity 
when a gentleman, speaking of a negro not his own, 
but under his^ charge, having been unjustly flogged 
in his absence, declared he had not Been so vexed 
for seven years ; but this view of the subject was 
soon changed, when the gentleman added, that he 
would not have cared at all, had the negro l)een 
his own, but could not bear the idea of a friend’s 
property suffering in his hands. After all, the 
most rooted evil appears to be in that dire proscrip¬ 
tion which exists in the mind of the white Ame¬ 
rican against his sable fellow-creature, and which is 
in no degree abjited by his becoming free, industrious, 
and respectable. In South America there is a nice 
gradation of ranks, always rising with the pro- 
l)ortion of white blood which flows in the veins of 
each race or individual. In the North there exists 
no gradation; eveiy one who has a drop of black 
blood in his veins is branded as negro. No property, 
no chai’acter, will induce the meanest white to be 
seen walking or eating with a black. The spirited 
American will not enter a public carriage or convey¬ 
ance in which there is a being of a different colour. 
Even in the liberal city o? New York, Mr Fearon 
saw a black man driven with contumely from a bar- 
ber’.p shop, where he came to have his hair cut, l)e- 
ing told “ they did not cut coloiu'ed men here.” Mr 
Fearon, remonstrating upon thi* system as very un¬ 
profitable in a professional view, was answered, “I 
reckon you do not know that my boss (emplo^r) 
would not have a single ugly or clever gentleman 
VOL. II. Y 
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come to his store, if he cut coloured men; now my 
boss, I guess, ordered me to turn out every coloured 
man from the store right away, and if I did not, he 
would turn me off slick.” The fact was fully con¬ 
firmed at dinner by some gentlemen of liberal educa¬ 
tion and professions, who declared, “ Right, j)erfectly 
right,—I would never go where a coloured man was 
cut.” Even on ground, where the king and the beg¬ 
gar should stand on a footing of the most sacred 
equality, America interposes a fatal separation. In 
the awful presence of Heaven the white will not 
appear in the company of his dark brother; he 
must have a church for himself; or, if the size of the 
place does not admit of this, there must be at least 
an entirely separate place allotted to the two colours. 
These feelings are the more preposterous, as they be¬ 
long to those who publicly and daily jn-oclaim that 
their jmlitical system is founded on the basis of the 
most perfect equality of all maitkiud, and the acknow¬ 
ledgment of tio distinctions but those of mind and 
talent. Yet so inconsistent a creature is man, that 
the Americans are not singular here, and the same 
frightful anomaly is found in the most celebi’ated of 
the ancieut democracies. But sentiments thus hoimly 
repeated cannot fail to «reach these sons of bond¬ 
age ; and what are they to think ? The author of 
‘ Excursion, &c.’ does not hesitate to predict from 
this dark source, a civil war and a future black em¬ 
pire to America. No friend of mankind could de¬ 
sire to remedy the present evil by a crisis which 
would be attended with so many horrors. Some 
hopeful symptoms are in fact beginning to api>ear. 
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All Americans of a high class, as to intellect and 
character, plead grieved and guilty upon the subject. 
They urge in palliation, that the Americans, when 
they assumed the republican character, did not make 
slavery, but found it already existing on such a scale, 
that to have set free, men wholly unfit for liberty, 
would have been a step equally ruinous to all parties. 
They observe, that one-half of the States have abo¬ 
lished slavery; that New York since 1826 has set 
free 10,000; that emancipations are everywhere nu¬ 
merous ; and even in Maryland, though a slave State, 
there are 38,000 free negroes. Societies even have 
already been formed for the puriwse of promoting 
emancipation. The Bachelor complains of it as un¬ 
reasonable, that the white man should be called U])ou 
to marry a negro or any other person when he has not 
the least inclination to do so; though we cannot but 
remark, that there are many stages between marrying 
an individual and treating that individual with every 
excess of contumely ; and that, above all, the legal pro¬ 
hibition of such a union, wherever there is the smallest 
tincture of the degraded blood, is giving the full sanc¬ 
tion and support of government to se 2 )arations which 
it ought to be their first object to narrow and soften 
down. Altogether we are •inclined to hope that the 
cause of reason and humanity is gaining ground, and 
will continue to advance ; and that, as the American 
character becomes more intellectual and refined, phy¬ 
sical distinctions, which absorb nhe attention of men 
of uncultivated minds, will cease to be viewed in the 
same prominent and important light. ^ 

There is another race to whom the I’nited States 
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Stand in a peculiar and painful relation. They have 
driven before them the Indian hunter and warrior, 
who had remained for ages the undisturbed tenant of 
his boundless immensity of forest. 'Whatever study 
there may have been to do this in an amicable and 
conciliatory manner, the views of the Indians respect¬ 
ing it are clearly manifested by the eagerness with 
which they fly to any standard raised against Ame¬ 
rica. Yet it is evident that the Indian name must 
ultimately melt away before this race of strangers 
from beyond the ocean. It is manifestly impossible 
to discover any law of nations, according to which 
the Americans claim the dominion of these vast re¬ 
gions in disregard to occupants so long prior. Yet 
the well-wisher to his species is irresistibly forced 
to sympathize in their views. There are great inter¬ 
ests of the human race, before which the strongest 
claims of antique right and pre-emption must give 
way. Such an interest is that of'covering these bound¬ 
less plains with civilized and enlightened millions, 
instead of the few scattered and savage thousands 
who now wander over their surface. The States do 
seem to have made it their study, since the thing was 
to l)e done, to effect it with the least possible wrong. 
Their system, as we have-seen, was to purchase from 
the Indians their country; and though the price with 
which they bribed them to this act of self-destruction 
was most inadequate, there was certainly no other 
way which would not have been more unjust. 'With 
regard to the details of Indian warfare, it appears that 
there is much of violence and even of atrocity, and 
that often, instead of softening the horrors of savage 
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warfare, the Americans have copied them, and even 
taken the scalping-knife in their hands ; but these out¬ 
rageous proceedings appear to be carried on chiefly by 
that lawless frontier-race who exist beyond the pale, 
and are bound by none of the ties of society. They 
seem to form no part of the regulated and authorised 
course of national jiroceeding. The States govern¬ 
ment, it ajipears by Mr Cooper’s statement, spend 
six millions of dollars, considerably above a million 
sterling, in friendly dealings with the Indians, send¬ 
ing missions, fulfilling treaties, paying annuities, mak¬ 
ing presents, and a little in suj)j)orting schools and 
promoting civilization. There are 1291 Indian scho¬ 
lars, and even missionaries are employed, though it is 
contrary to the principles of the government to pay 
for religious instruction. In general the Indians have 
retreated from the vicinity of the whites to the great 
western prairies, on which a confused assemblage of 
nations and languages is now collected. Some, how¬ 
ever, lingering round the graves of their fathers, still 
hold to those little tracts called reservations, which, 
by a remnant of prudence, they kept back out of the 
sweeping sales made of their paternal domain, 'rhe 
whole number east of the Mi.ssissippi, and thus en¬ 
closed within the territory «f the States, has been es¬ 
timated at 30,000. They are chiefly in the extreme 
Southern States, which have not felt so long the 
pressure of European occupation,—Creeks, Choktaws, 
Chickasaws, Cherokees, and Seirtinoles. Among some 
of these tribes rude approaches have been made to 
civilization; the lands are imperfectly cultivated, and 
some cattle are seen grazing. The Chickasaws, and one 
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or two other tribes, have even been observed slowly 
increasing their numbers. But in general this close 
contact with civilized people has the effect of cor¬ 
rupting the Indians, of breaking down whatever is 
lofty and estimable in their character, and of gradu¬ 
ally thinning their population. 

Such generally is this celebrated constitution, which 
has attracted so remarkably the attention of mankind, 
and has furnished A model and imi)ulse to such mighty 
revolutions in the eastern hemi.sphere. It is boasted 
by the votaries of ])oj)ular government, that all the 
objections which have for ages been urged against 
a rejniblican form arc refuted by this single example. 
The allegation, that such a government must be 
swayed by the blind passions and shortsighted views 
of the multitude, is put to silence, it is said, by that 
train of lofty and dignified wisdom which has guided 
all the councils of Ameiaca. There is really no wish 
here to criticise severely the American government; 
but when such high jiretensions are advanced, and 
such im]>ortan( inferences drau'ii from them, it be¬ 
hoves us to meet steadily the realities of the case. 
It must then be fully conceded, in the first place, that 
the American government has for a long iieriod ful¬ 
filled towards its subjects those essential obligations 
which every peo])le are entitled to demand. It has 
jireserved, unless on some of its savage borders, full 
security of life, person, and property; and has thus 
afforded full scojie to fnat rapid increase of wealth and 
population, of which the means were afforded by their 
vast .natural advantages. But that no acts of signal 
folly have been committed is an assertion which their 
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best friends neither can nor ought to hazard. The 
embargo was surely one of the most absurd and sui¬ 
cidal steps that ever were adopted by any nation; of 
which, M'hen it was found incapable of being execut¬ 
ed, the non-intercourse system was only a mitigation. 
Nothing shall be said'of the war into which they 
l*lunged with this country, lest the remark should l)e, 
or appear to be, influenced by British feelings. But 
it cannot fail to be admitted among the higher class 
of imliticians, that, at this moment, thick darkness 
covers America, as to the first principles of political 
economy; that maxims, which, in all the enlightened 
circles of Eiiroj)e, hav'e been finally exploded, reign at 
Washington in full sway. It is remarkable indeed, 
that illiberal and exclusive commercial views have very 
generally prevailed with domocratic governments : 
they ])revailed at least with the Cortes of Spain and 
the Diet of Sweden. The 2 )riucii)le of encouraging 
our own workmen, and keejung money, as it is siij)- 
posed, in the country, addresses itself to a soil of li¬ 
mited common sense, and feeling of nationality, which 
is congenial to the mind of the multitude, whose in¬ 
fluence, however, in swaying the decisions of govern¬ 
ment is thus rendered manifest. 

Another maxim, which Jiad become fixed among 
political theorists was, that the republican form can 
never exist, unless on a small scale, and with a li¬ 
mited range of territory. All the great democratic 
States of antiquity, in projiortkm as they extended 
their dominion, lost their liberty; but America, 
with the most extensive territory of any existing na¬ 
tion, has retained her republican form for ujiwards of 
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forty years, without its being exposed to any violent 
or alarming convulsion. The representative system, 
that great modern improvement, which rose as it were 
out of the chaos of the dark ages, has rendered the 
arrangement possible. Yet it must be remarked, that 
the States, in their present comparatively early stage, 
are exempt from many sources of violence and tumult, 
which must grow with their rapid growth in popula¬ 
tion and wealth. They have as yet no immense ca¬ 
pitals, with, on one side, overgrown fortunes and 
jnofuse luxury; on the other, a necessitous and cor¬ 
rupted populace. But all these are fast coming, and 
will bring with them dangers and crises that at pre¬ 
sent have no existence. Happily society has a power 
within itself of remedying its own evils, especially 
those of which the approach is gradual; and I am 
very willing to hope, that the political changes which 
must follow the social and commercial state may 
come on insensibly, without unhinging the frame of 
society. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MOKAL AND SOCIAL STATE. 


General yietvs. — Itcligio?i.—No National Church.—Advantages 
and Disadvantages.Secls.—Numbers of Clergy. — Methodists. 
—Camp Meetings.—Learning.—Diffusion of Knowledge.— 
Universities. — Printing. — Newspapers. — Language.—National 
Character.—Varieties.—Spirit of Independence. — Fighting .— 
Duelling. — Curiosity. — Hospitality. — Inns. — Enterprise and 
Indolence.—Peculiarities of the New-Efiglanders.—Virghiians. 
— Backwoodsmen. — Cities. — Washington.—New York—Phila¬ 
delphia — Boston — Charleston — Pittsburgh — Cincinnati—New 
Orleans, <^c. 


It is proposed in this chapter to contemplate Ame¬ 
rica in relation to the higher attributes of mind and 
thought; to consider inaik as he there exists, in his 
capacity of an intellectual, social, find moral being. 
It is impossible under these high views not to regard 
with deep interest a people destined to become the 
greatest on the earth, whose T^opulation will ulti¬ 
mately surpass that of all Euro])e, and is fast cover¬ 
ing the whole of the western world. 

It will not probably be objected, that we should 
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begin with considering America in its religious state, 
both on account of the paramount importance of the 
subject, and of its peculiar agency in founding and 
creating the fabric of American society. The chief 
religious peculiarity of America consists now in a ne¬ 
gative arrangement, which, both as to its local influence 
and its general exj)ediency, has been the subject of 
much discussion. Church and state, between which, 
in other civilized countries, the connexion is so close, 
are here studiously dissevered. The nation, as such, 
makes no profession, j)rovides no funds, but leaves to 
all its members to provide for themselves such mode 
and extent of religious instruction as to them may 
appear advisable. Thus, it is said, every form of 
opinion is left to exercise its natural and unbiassed 
influence on the human mind ; and those intolerant 
and even persecuting courses which have been adopt¬ 
ed by the I’uling religions, with the sectarian enmities 
which they have kindled, find ncr scope in the Avestern 
social system. Jiut though an established religion, like 
every human constitution, is liable to many evils and 
abuses, and has, perha])s, been alu'ays hitherto con¬ 
ducted on too exclusive a system, the question is, 
whether it is not accompanied with good sufficient to 
counterbalance evils that .are the necessary result of 
human imperfection ? The questions are, whether 
under the actual system there is enough of religious 
instruction ? and whether that religious instruction is 
the very best that can be obtained ? 

Is there enough of i*eligious instruction ? The af¬ 
firmative of this has been zealously argued by the 
advocates of America, from the number of clergy 
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supported in several of the great cities which retain 
still a portion of the ardent Religious feeling under 
which they were founded. But the decision must be 
formed from a general view of the state of the Union. 
Mr Cooper, unable to deny that America lias the as¬ 
pect of being on the whole somewhat slenderly pro¬ 
vided, argues, however, that the comparison udth Eu¬ 
rope must be made according to poiiulation, and not 
according to the vast and thinly-inhabited surface of 
the American territory. More space, however, calls 
for some extra exertion to jilace the means of in¬ 
struction within the reach of its scattered occupants,— 
an object which, from its great importance, seems to 
have a fair claim on the general exertions of the 
society, and not to be left to the local resources of a 
small and poor jiopulation. But even considered 
as to numbers only, Mr Warden’s Ecclesiastical 
Statistics exhibit America falling much short of 
any European country. It is obseiwed, that in Bri¬ 
tain there is somewhat more than one clergyman to 
a thoxisand persons, which seems a pretty fair al¬ 
lowance; but in America tliere is on an average 
only one clergyman to 2700 inhabitants. In the 
New-England States indeed the deficiency is not very 
serious ; but in Virginia and Maryland there is only 
one clergyman to 15,000, and in North Carolina only 
one.to 27,000; in Georgia only ten altogether. Thifi 
deficiency is probably a consecpience, reacting upon 
its cause, of the comparatively demoralized state of a 
great part of this southern population ; and, generally 
speaking, the more need there is of instruction,^ the 
less inclination will there be to provide it. It may 
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be observed, that the above number is of clergymen 
regularly educated, and does not include itinerants, 
and persons who carry on the business of preaching 
along with other callings. But the most entire fail¬ 
ure is in the case of new townships or settlements, 
formed often at an inaccessible distance from any 
other scene of civilized life. Mr Cooper indeed as¬ 
serts, that a longer period than fifteen yeai’s seldom 
elapses before movements begin to be made for build¬ 
ing a church and endowing a pastor; but it is certain¬ 
ly taking the matter very coolly to leave the settlers 
for such a period without any means of obtaining 
religious instruction. To this may probably be as¬ 
cribed, in a great measure, that lawless and demi-sa- 
vage character which reigns on all the outer border 
of the settlements. 

Another and equally important question is, how 
this arrangement is likely to affect the quality of the 
instruction ? Here, too, human imperfection leaves 
only a choice of difficulties. An establishment, well 
secured and amply endowed, is apt to des 2 )ise popu¬ 
larity too much, and to sink into supine secular 
habits. On the other hand, a state of dejiendence on 
his congregation is in many respects unsuitable to 
the situation and unfavourable to the usefulness of a 
clergyman. Bound to inculcate truths which are un¬ 
welcome to a great body of his hearei’s, he ought to 
stand in an independent position, and to be able to 
make the pleasing of chem only a secondary consider¬ 
ation. No body of men, jierhaps, indeed, will demand 
or admit the preaching of doctrines absolutely im¬ 
moral ; yet there will often be chosen points on which 
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it will not be prudent to dwell very copiously. A 
national religion, though it may contain many errors, 
is likely to be organized in a deliberate manner, and 
by an enlightened part of the nation ; while tliat of 
which the arrangements are framed by the miijority 
of a popular congregation must always be powerfully 
influenced by the unenlightened majority of which it 
consists. The religious state of America, accordingly, 
seems charficterized by greater excesses of fanaticism 
than in Europe, and, as their natural consequence 
perhaps, by a greater prevalence among the thinking 
classes of slight and sceptical forms of belief. 

To uninformed men, scarcely susceptible of any 
impressions but those derived from the senses, phy¬ 
sical religion, or hodily exercise, however unj)rofitable, 
must always have a more powerful attraction than 
that of which the employments are more refined and 
spiritual. The straining of the voice to an extraor¬ 
dinary pitch seems ail essential requisite, at least in 
the country districts ; the pulpit-orators appeared to 
Mr Flint to scream in emulation of the priests of 
Baal, while the audience joined in loud vociferations. 
Under this influence, indeed, there have been generat¬ 
ed in America, sects whose devotional exercises con¬ 
sist solely of fantastic and irtegular bodily movements, 
—Thumpers, Bunkers, and Shakers- Mr Cooper has 
caniJidly offered us a narrative of the formulie of this 
last body. Their chief exercise is religious dancing, 
which they justify by reference to David’s dancing 
before the ark, and the maxim of Solomon, that there 
is a time for all things. This exercise, however,^ has 
nothing gay or tumultuary, but is proceeded to in the 
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most serious and systematic manner. The two sexes, 
in attire neat and rigidly simple, arrange themselves 
in lines opposite to each other. At length one of 
the elders gives the signal by saying. “ Let us la¬ 
bour but when Mr Janson was present it was, 
“ As David danced, so will we before the Lord.” 
They then begin moving forward about three feet, 
turning, shuffling, and performing during the whole 
time a similar round of evolution. By the last-men¬ 
tioned writer their movements are compared to heavy 
jumping, or to those produced by paroxysms of ague. 
“ It is scarcely possible,” says Cooper, “ to conceive 
any thing more ludicrous, and yet more Ifunentahle. 
I felt disposed to laugh, and yet I could scai'cely re¬ 
frain my tears.” The members of these bodies seem 
to subject themselves to a spiritual tyranny, exceeding 
that which was exercised by the Catholic religion in 
the utmost j)leiiitude of its sway. They have re¬ 
nounced all private property, placing the produce of 
their industry altogether at the disposal of their mi¬ 
nister, or s])iritual head. They have also adojjted the 
principle of the most rigid celibacy, not as the means 
of raising a peculiar body to a higher state of perfec¬ 
tion, but as incumbent on every Christian ; so that, 
if all the world were Shakers, the human race would 
soon be extinct. . Yet so salutary is the influence of 
the religious principle in despite, and perhaps rendered 
stronger on vulgar minds by the influence of these 
odd accompaniments,' that the Shakers and their kin¬ 
dred sect, the Harmouites, present models of decency, 
goo<l order, industry, and neatness to a people rather 
deficient in these useful qualities. The nice arrange- 
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inent, and the agreeable aspect of their settlements, 
are never viewed by strangers without admiration, 
and, amid the slovenly and disorderly habits which 
prevail in thp new settlements, their example might 
be of the greatest benefit, were it not neutralized by 
the extreme oddity of their creed and deportment. 

The sects who thus carry their fanaticism to the 
utmost pitch of folly tare few in number. A great 
proportion, however, of those known under the gene¬ 
ral name of Methodists, present during their public 
assemblages violent scenes of physical agitation, which 
are nev'cr witnessed in Europe. The discourse <if the 
preacher has an accompaniment from the au(li(>nce;— 
screams, convulsions, and even fainting, supposed to 
indicate the moment of conversion, arc s(mght to he 
excited <luring the course of <livino service. The 
female part of the congregation apjiears on these oc¬ 
casions to act a coiispicuous j)art. Such is the scene 
described by Mr Fearon, as witnessed in Ebenezef 
Church, Philadelphia. “ The male part of the au¬ 
dience groaned, the female shrieked ; a youth stand¬ 
ing before me continued for half an hour bawling, 
‘ O Jesus! come down, come down ; my dear Jesus, 
I see you!’ &c. A small space farther on, a girl 
about eleven years of age vfas in convulsions ; an old 
woman, who I concluded was her another, stood on 
the. seat, holding her up in. her arms, that her ec- 
stacies might be visible to the whole assembly. In 
another place there was a convocation of holy sisters, 
sending forth most awfid yells.—The madness now 
became threefold increased, and such a scene present¬ 
ed itself as, I trust, for the honour of true religion. 
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and of human nature, I never shall see again. From 
forty to fifty were praying aloud at the same mo¬ 
ment ; some were kicking, many jumping, all clap¬ 
ping their hands, and crying in chorus, ‘ Glory, glory, 
glory!’ &c. A girl of six years of age became the 
next object of attention. A reverend brother pro¬ 
claimed that she hiid just received a visit from the 
Lord, and was in awful convulsions; so hard was the 
working of the Spirit.” 

These scenes are exhibited on a greater scale at 
the camp-rneetiiigs in the south. A camp-meeting is 
announced as to be attended by a number of leading 
ministers in the Methodist connexion, when present¬ 
ly all the roads, sometimes for a hundred miles round, 
are covered with travellers on foot, horseback, gigs, 
or waggons, conveying themselves and families to this 
grand celebration. The centre of a forest, “ deep, 
dark, lonely, and almost impenetrable,” is the theatre 
usually chosen. The native tenants of the wood be¬ 
ing frightened away by the noise and tumult, it is 
taken possession of by this immense congregation. 
The horses being tied to the trees, and the waggons 
ranged in rows along the skirts of the forest, the in¬ 
terior is prepared for the purpose by cutting down 
the trees, and laying theif branches along the ground 
to be used as seats. The space is railed round; 
but an inner sanctuary, .about thirty feet square, im¬ 
mediately in fi’ont of the elevated pulpit, is reserved 
for those who undergo spiritual awakenings, and feel 
themselves in the physical throes of conversion. From 
this circle a hollow sound is emitted even before the 
sermon begins; but after that period it soon swells 
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into a complete choir of sounds and movements, shout¬ 
ing, screaming, clapping of liands, leaping, falling, 
and swooning. Scarcely can the clergyman, notwith¬ 
standing his elevated position, and a Stentorian voice 
strained to the highest pitch, make himself be distin¬ 
guished above the tumult. 7’he attention of the con¬ 
gregation indeed is intensely fixed on what is going 
on in the interior circle, though the young females, 
who are the chief actors, being surrounded by their 
seniors, are visible only at intervals through the high 
leaps which they make into the air. As one party 
fall down exhausted, others supply their place, and 
the scene is kejit uj) for several days and nights, with 
only the necessary intervals of rest and food. Mr 
Flint, who retired to a little distance to view the 
midnight effect of this scene, thought it peculiarly wild 
and striking, reminding him of the mystic meetings 
of unearthly beings, and even of the scene beheld by 
Tam o’ Shantor at Alloa Kirk. The author of “ Ex¬ 
cursion, &c.” who certainly is a severe critic upon this 
subject, roundly contends, that the antique orgies of 
the Bacchanalians and the Corybantes combined no¬ 
thing more absurd and extravagant than is here ex¬ 
hibited ; nor does he hesitate to assert, that these 
meetings, after a certain interval, are followed by a 
large increase from unexpected quai;ters in the j)o- 
pulation of the colony. Without giving too entire 
credit to this report, the existence of a considerable 
degree of disorder seems generally admitted, and is 
proved indeed by the very strict precautions which 
Mr Flint a few years after found taken for its pre¬ 
vention. The sale of whisky was prohibited,—se- 
voi.. II. 
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parate enclosures were assigned to the two sexes,— 
and sentinels were stationed to prevent the devout 
ladies from walking out into the woods after dark. 
It must at the same time be added, that Mr Cooper, 
who does not seem himself imbued with any extrava¬ 
gant zeal, undertakes with arUour, though not in much 
detail, the defence of these meetings, which he calls 
“ alike impressive and beautiful,” and considers the ce¬ 
lebration to be as striking by its peculiar simplicity 
as it is touching by the interest and evident enjoyment 
experienced. The disorders, he contends, are merely 
produced by a few profligate persons, who resort 
thither as to any other crowd, for the express pur¬ 
pose ; and while new and awakened zeal in igno¬ 
rant persons frequently breaks out in extravagance 
and folly, these pass away with the exciting cause, 
and leave behind tender consciences and a chastened 
practice. We submit these remarks, at the same 
time suspecting that the unanimous testimony of all 
British observers must outweigh that of one zealous 
American advocate, however respectable. 

These excesses of fanjiticism among the vulgar seem 
to have led among the higher ranks to an extensive 
profession of Deism, or of those creeds which consider 
Christianity only as an» exposition of the religion of 
nature. The farmer is said to prevail in the south, 
though a late writer observes, that they have never 
dared to establish a worship conformable to it. This 
expression would seem to imply, that forcible means 
would be taken to put down such a worship, which 
seems inconsistent with the professed maxims of the 
American government. It seems more probable, that 
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the tenets of this class of professors, being, as usual, 
chiefly negative, they do not feel any such zeal for 
those which they still retain as to render imperative 
any outward mode of expressing them. In the north, 
the most remarkable feature is the extensive pre¬ 
valence of Unitarianisin, especially at IJoston, tlie 
ancient seat of a faith so opjwsite, Mr Duncan cal¬ 
culates, that more than half of the cluirches of Bos¬ 
ton are of this profession, and Harvai’d College, the 
princi])al seminary of the United States, is entirely 
devoted to it. 'J'his change, according to Mr Tudor, 
had been long silently pre])aring, though it is only 
within tile last fifteen years that it has come forth 
into open ])rofession. The Unitarians seem to be 
gaining in the great towns of the south, having re¬ 
cently erected an elegant chapel at Baltimore, at an 
expense of £20,000. 

Among the various forms of worship throughout 
the States the most prevalent is that called Congre¬ 
gational, which seems to be the same introduced into 
New England at the first emigration, and which, in 
1700 , was finally arranged into a system, by what 
was termed the Saybrook Platform. The service is 
that of the church of England, cleared of many of the 
forms which ajipeared offensive to Puritan simplici¬ 
ty ; but the church-government is indejiendent, the 
clergy holding only synodical meetings for mutual 
aid on occasions of difficulty. The number of their 
congregations is stated by Mr Warden at a thousand 
for New England and two hundred for the other 
States. The Presbyterians, with a nearly-resemb¬ 
ling form of worship, but governed by presbyteries. 
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synods, and a general assembly, have 772 congrega¬ 
tions, chiefly in the .Middle and Southern States. 
Since Mr Wiirden’s time the number of congrega¬ 
tions in these two systems appear to have increased, 
and are estimated by Mr Cooper at nearly three 
thousand. The Episcopal church is said to be on 
the increase, and her probationers have been released 
from the inconvenient necessity of studying in the 
•mother-country. This church, containing at present 
ten bisho])s and .^94 clergymen, meets in a general 
convention, consisting of two houses, the upper 
composed of bishops, the lower of delegates from 
the inferior clergy and lay members. The Baptists 
have also many churches, though the members are 
not numerous. In 1817 their churches were stated 
at 2727 , the members in fellowship at 183,245. 
The Methodists in 1809 amounted to 159,000, and 
are supposed to have since incresised. The Catholics, 
who founded Maryland, still occupy it to the num¬ 
ber of 75 , 000 , and have not spread wide into any 
other State. The Lutherans and the German Calvin¬ 
ists have a hundred congregations each, which have 
sprung out of the large emigrations from Germany. 
The Dutch Reformed Church has eighty, from a si¬ 
milar origin. The Moravians, the Universalists, the 
Tuukers, the Dunkers, the Shakers, though they 
have drawn notice by, their peculiar observances, 
are not in sucli numbers as to be of national im¬ 
portance. It seems ■'admitted, that these sects in 
America live, on the whole, in great liarmony, and 
with less of bitterness and intolerance than in the 
mother-country; which may, no doubt, be much ow- 
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ing to none of them possessing the invidious distinc¬ 
tion of a state-estahlishment. . 

The Americans seem to provide temporal things 
very handsomely for their clergy. There are livings 
as high as 5000 dollars, (£1100,) with a hoxise and 
with marriage-fees, which are spontaneous, hut libe¬ 
ral. Half that sum is the common living of a re¬ 
spectable clergyman in the large towns. Even in the 
country it seldom falls short of 1000 dollars, with 
presents. The clergy are generally diligent in their 
parochial duties; hut, from this very diligence exer¬ 
cised towards large congregations, they have little 
leisure for profound study, and have not made very 
large contributions to theological kimwledge. The 
works of Dwight, however, enjoy reputation even in 
this coxintry. Mr Janson and other profane travel¬ 
lers complain bitterly of the rigid observance of the 
Sabbath, especially in New England ; of travellers be¬ 
ing stopped short on the most necessary journeys, 
and having even been seized and dragged to church 
by main force. There is, however, something pecu¬ 
liar in the American Sabbatical observance ; it begins 
at sunset on Saturday, and ends at the saine period 
on Sunday ; so that Mr Duncan was not a little 
amazed in spending the latter evening with a strictly 
religious family, when, after prayer.and the reading 
of p chapter, one of the yqurig ladies was invited 
to sing “ Down the burn, Davie.” It seems impos¬ 
sible not to agree with him, thdt the devotion of one 
whole day to religious dxities is more convenient and 
more seemly than this mode of dividing it into frag¬ 
ments. 
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In regard to literature and science, especially all 
their higher branches, America is still in an infant 
though progressive and not unpromising state. There 
are many readers, much printing, but little writing. 
The government have shown extreme solicitude for 
the diffusion of the first elements of knowledge,—little 
for the formation of literary and scientific characters 
of a high class. Each of the Northern States has 
a fund for the support of common schools, sufficient 
to secure the elementary instruction of the whole 
body of the people; and in the new States there have 
been reserved 640 acres out of every township, be¬ 
sides an entire townshij) in each State. In the schools, 
history and gcograjihy are taught; and the North 
American Review, while criticising the qualifica¬ 
tions of the teachers, considers them yet decidedly 
superior to those of Europe. On the whole, ele¬ 
mentary knowledge is ])erhaps as thoroughly dif¬ 
fused in America as in any existing country. There 
are twenty-five universities in the United States, 
though to some the name of college or even of 
academy would be more appropriate. The niost 
eminent and amply endowed is Harvard College, 
which now calls itself Cambridge. It has eight 
buildings; the largest of'Which was finished in 1814, 
at an exi)ense of £l 7,000; several others cost five or 
six thousand. The students, as in the English uni¬ 
versities, reside within the walls ; but in the variety 
of objects taught, and the mode of teaching by the 
lectures of twenty professoi’s, the system rather re¬ 
sembles the Scotch, though with more extensiv'e ex¬ 
aminations. At Yale College it is optional to the stu- 
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dents to live within the edifice or in private houses. 
The curriculum of study in both is four years; so 
that, though these universities send out their stu¬ 
dents with a considerable stock of general informa¬ 
tion, they do'not and cannot produce many profoimd 
scholars. The university of Pennsylvania enjoys 
high reputation as a medical school; yet most of 
the ambitious students repair to Europe to complete 
their studies. The number of students at Harvard 
is usually between three and four hundred ; at Yale 
not quite three hundred. These ai’e thin attend¬ 
ances, and, reckoning the above as the most crowded 
universities, will not give a very large ])roj)ortion 
of Americans receiving the benefits of a university 
education. Probably there may be as jnany in the 
four universities of Scotland as in those of all Ame¬ 
rica. 

The authors of America have not hithei'to been a 
subject of boast, eve’i to Americans; yet they are a 
reading people, and there are said to be few houses, 
even of the lowest ranks, in which some books are 
not to be found. I’lie sup 2 )ly of this intellectual 
want is sought almost exclusively from Jiritain. 
There are few whom their situation exempts from 
the constant j)ursu1t of external accommodations and 
comforts ; and to these a more brilliant and animat¬ 
ing field is opened in the numerous i)ublic empl(»y- 
ments, which talent and i)opularity render accessible 
to the humblest candidates. Eew follow M'riting as 
a profession ; nor is literary fame attended with such 
flattering distinctions as to become a ])ronnsing ob¬ 
ject. Even the Americans, while they boast <5f the 
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superior intellectual character of their countrymen, 
do not Mdllingly read any books except those which 
come from Britain. The books themselves, however, 
are sparingly imported, the works of popular au¬ 
thors, as soon as a copy can reach America, being in¬ 
stantly reprinted in a more' frugal form; and the 
stately quarto and handsome octavo soon appear in 
humble duodecimo, and are sold at a third, fourth, 
and even a fifth of the original juice. I’his, how¬ 
ever, is not owing to the work being done cheaper ; 
on the contrary, all things being equal, American 
jwinting is dearer than British ; but the juice of the 
book is not enhanced by coj)yright, nor are the lux¬ 
uries of tyjjography necessary to a Transatlantic j)ur- 
chaser. The American bibliojiole indeed travels along 
a smooth j)ath coinj)ared to that of his brethren in 
London and Edinburgh. 'I'liere are scarcely any 
risks in his trade. He has not to begin with j)aying 
large sums to authors, and before undertaking any 
work he can form a ju’etty sure jn*esage of its recep¬ 
tion from that which it has found in the mother 
country. Philadelphia is the main seat of the print¬ 
ing trade, and some works of very great extent, par¬ 
ticularly Eucycloj)a;dias, do credit to the enterprise of 
its booksellers. They begjiin in 1790 with the En- 
cycloj)ajdia Britannica, which they followed up since 
with those of Rees and Brewster. All the works of 
Sir Walter Scott, w'ith the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, are immediately rejmnted. 

*<^^r all, it cannot be doubted, that America will 
ere long have a literature of her own, which, as be¬ 
ing more adaj)ted to her jM?culiar clmi'acter and ideas, 
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will doubtless be more popular than any imported 
one. Already this literature is beginning to dawn 
even in brightness. Irving has taken his place among 
the most classic writers of Europe; and, what might 
least have been expected in this young'effort of a re¬ 
publican literature, his style is marked by a polish 
and elegance which few indeed of his Cis-atlantic co¬ 
temporaries can rival. Cooper, on the other hand, 
throughout displays that homely roughness which is 
attached to our idea of American manners. In pictures 
of elegant and fashionable life be is not always hap¬ 
py ; but on the ocean, the forest, or the jn’airie, he 
paints the external aspect and movement of nature, 
not poetically, but with a graphic force and tnitli 
which have scarcely been e(jualled. The North Ame¬ 
rican Review, which issues from Harvard College, 
has long been conducted with distinguished ability, 
though Mr Everett, its original editor, has, by one 
of those counter-inflm.‘nces above noticed, exchanged 
that station for the career of political life. 

The American newspaper j)ress is the most prolific 
assuredly of any in the world. M r Warden calculated, 
in 1817, the number of newspapers at .500. but Mr 
Cooi)er docs not think they can now fall short of 800. 
Mr Wright, while travellinjij in a public coach through 
the most unfrequented tracts of the Stjite of New York, 
saw the driver throwing out newspapers on each side 
among the woods, and was tempted to ask if he had 
the bears for his customers, but* was assured that ere 
long human tenants from the interior of the wild 
would find them on the well-known spot. It might 
have been expected from a peojde so inquisitive,* and 
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who take so eager an interest in political concerns, 
that their journals would teem with the same varied 
information and animated discussion which are so 
conspicuous in those of the mother-country. On 
the contrary, we are assured by Mr Fearon, that 
they are bald and meagi'e in the extreme; that they 
embrace neither political disquisition, nor even a re- 
l)ort of debates in Congress; that they are filled al¬ 
most solely with news from Europe, and commercial 
advertisements. Mr Cooper, without acquiescing in 
this charge to its fullest extent, does not deny that 
these news])apers are very inferior in talent to those 
of the mother-country, and that they confine them¬ 
selves chiefly to the bare narration of facts. It sur¬ 
prises us, to whom the jiractice has been so long 
familiar, to find this writer stigmatizing the reporting 
of law-proceedings as a licentious abuse of the liberty 
of the ])ress. 

The Americans have shown a genius for painting, 
which circumstances, hitherto unfavourable, are be¬ 
ginning to develop. Mr Cooper seems rather too 
modest, udien he renounces for his country every 
claim in respect to West; who, if we mistake not, 
had made very decided displays of native talent be¬ 
fore leaving America, and was sent to Rome by Ame¬ 
rican patronage. In the present day, Leslie, by 
native force and truth, and Mai’tin, by high poetical 
conception, have placed themselves on a level with 
the first artists in IMtaiu; to Mdiich, however, they 
have been obliged to resort for distinction and patron¬ 
age. The same may be said of Audubon, whose 
reineseiitations of the feathered creation are almost 
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unrivalled. Yet, by Mr Cooper’s statement, it appears 
that ample remuneration is in some cases given to 
artists in America. 'I'rumbull, for four national 
pictures, destined to adorn the great hall of the capi¬ 
tal, received 32,000 dollars, (about £7000.) A pic¬ 
ture by Alston, a ])Hpil of West, representing “ The 
Hand-writing on the Wall,” v'as ])urchased in ad¬ 
vance by a conij)any of gentlemen for 10,000 dollars. 
Cole, a landscape-painter, whose merits seem to be a 
subject of controversy, is said to dispose readily of 
his cabinet-pieces at from 300 to 1000 dollars. Por- 
trait-])aiuting, however, ap])ears to be the branch 
which meets with the most regular encouragement, 
and which is followed by a gre.it majority of the 
resident American artists. 

Dramatic reimestntaf ion has only been of recent 
origin, and had a hard struggle to maintain before 
it could find a place. This elegant amusement, ren¬ 
dered often dangerous by its abuses, has always, un¬ 
der this latter view, been an object of severe censure 
to the more zealous religious sects. ^Vhen the thea¬ 
tre, about twenty years ago, began to be introduced, 
many clergymen of different denominations petition¬ 
ed the legislature that these scenes of public resort 
should be closed. At Hartford, in Connecticut, and 
there only, the triumjdi was complete and final, and 
th^ edifice built for this profane j)urpose was convert¬ 
ed into a church. In Boston the contest was long 
and doubtful; and plays, after ^)eing sid)jected to an 
interdict, were brought out under the covert title of 
Lectures and Recitations. The managers announced a 
“ Moral Lecture, the affecting History of Jane Shore,” 
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and “ the entertaining Tale of the Poor Soldier, by 
the facetious O’Keefe.” At length the public taste 
became too strong to be controlled, and in 1798 the 
legislature abolished all the laws against theatrical 
representation. About 1808 a general improvement 
took place in the embellishmeht and fitting up of the 
American houses; actors of merit were invited over 
from Europe, and fixed in America. That continent 
has not produced any native performer of high repu¬ 
tation ; but Cooper, wlio has become almost natura¬ 
lized, is said to be an eminent tragic actor, and seve¬ 
ral performers of the very first eminence have found 
a trip to the Western Continent extremely advanta¬ 
geous. For dramatic compositions the Americans 
are as yet equally dependent on the mother-country. 
These are imported with the same prompt activity as 
books, and hold exclusive possession of the American 
stage. Mr Wfirden has indeed produced a list of 
native pieces, for which he claims a certain share of 
merit; but none of these have reached the Old World, 
and Coojier does not second him much when he states 
the American dramatists as none, or next to none. 
He even modestly imputes this deficiency to a certain 
baldness in American life, and to a uniformity of 
character which i)ervades. the people. This maybe 
ascribed in a grejit measure to the absence of any of 
those varieties of station and position which are as¬ 
signed to mankind by the numerous grades of a mo¬ 
narchical and aristocratic society. Yet it seems dif¬ 
ficult to suppose that a form of government which 
gave birth to Aristophanes and Menander can be im- 
compatible with the most vigorous exertion of the 
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vis comica. If it does not afford these conventional 
and factitious varieties which af ise out of the distinc¬ 
tions of rank and station, a richer vein of humour 
may be found in the freedom with which each indi¬ 
vidual gives scope to his peculiar bent and inclination. 
From this source there has been found a more fertile 
vein of humour, though perhaps less refined wit, in 
England than in France. America, however, has not 
perha])s arrived at the stage when these peculiarities 
are largely developed. The moderate fortunes and 
constant occupation of the bulk of her citizens check 
the rise of individual hiunours, which generally spring 
out of wealth, leisure, and ennui. 

The language spoken throughout the States, in by 
far the greater number of instances, originally was 
and continues to be substantially English. Yet 
usage, in the absence of any fixed standard, has in¬ 
troduced a considerable variation in the detail. Mr 
Pickering has composed a vocabulary of words and 
phrases conceived by him as peculiar to the republic. 
Some of these, however, as Demoralize, Insurrec¬ 
tionary, Exchangeable (commodities,) though of a 
somewhat modern character, and not perhaps to be 
found in Johnson, would not now be rejected by the 
most fastidious English writers, especially the last, 
so fully sanctioned by Smith. Othep are provincial, 
and^ even Scotch expressions, as Knoll, Slush (half- 
melted snow,) Sappy (juicy.) We cannot say the same 
as to some pompous political terms, as Gubernatorial, 
(relating to the election of a governor;) Irrepealabili- 
ty; Declension (for declining of office.) In the course 
of the life which is led in the west there arise 'new 
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processes and new trains of thought, which must 
find new terms to express them. Thus the “ girdling” 
of trees, being an operation peculiar to the western 
emigrant, could not have had a term to express it in 
the old country. The republican pride of America re¬ 
pelling the terms of master and servant, others (such 
as Boss and Help) must be of necessity substituted. 
The expression “ slangwbanging,” which signifies 
making violent political harangues to the multitude, 
seems to arise out of the frequency of that si)ecies of 
proceeding. In the course of familiar conversation, 
however, there seem to have arisen jieculiarities 
which cannot be solved by any of the above theories. 
7’he most jirorninent feature appears to be the apply¬ 
ing of the qualifying and conjectural term “ I ^uess,” 
upon all occasions, particularly those on which there 
exists the most absolute certainty. The citizen of New 
York goes a stej) farther, saying “ I sus])ect,” while 
the bolder Virginian says “ I reckon.” The follow¬ 
ing dialogue at a tavern-door is given by Mr Palmer, 
as embracing most of the errors of American familiar 
speech:—“ Landlord. You have got two nice crea¬ 
tures,—they are right elegant matches. They cost a 
heap of dollars,—two hundred I calculate ?— Answer. 
Yes, they cost a good sun\— L. Possible! going west¬ 
ward to Ohio, gentlemen ?— A. We are going to Phi¬ 
ladelphia.— L. Philadelphia, gentlemen ! that is a 
dreadful large place, three or four times as big as 
Larington.— A. Ten times as large.— L. Is it by 
George ? what a mig)sty heap of houses!—^but I reck¬ 
on you was not reared in Philadelphia ?— A. Ehila- 
delpuia is not our native place.— L. Perhaps away 
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up in Canada ?— A. No, we are from England.—Z/. 
Is it possible ? Well, I calculated you were from the 
old country; you speak almost as good English as 
we do.” 

To the above Mr Fearon enables us to add the 
following post-chaise dialogue, which, while it illus¬ 
trates American curiosity, contains some additional 
features of language: 

“ Q. Where are you going, middle on ?— A. Yes.— 
“Q. Do you keej) at Boston ?— A. No.—Q. Where 
do you keep?— A. Fairfield.—Q. Have you l)eeii a 
lengthy time at Boston, eh ! say ?— A. Seven days.— 
Q. What is your name ?— A. AYilliam Henry I 
guess.—Q. Is your wife alive ?— A. No, she is dead 
I guess.—Q. Did she die slick right away ?— A. No, 
not by any niamier of means.—Q. How long have 
you been married ?— A. Thirty years I guess.— 
Q. What age were you when you were married ?— 
A. I guess mighty-near thirty-three?—Q. If you 
were young again I guess you would marry earlier ? 
— A. No, I guess thirty-three is a mighty grand 
age for marrying.—Q. How old is your daughter ?— 
A. Twenty-five.—Q. I guess she would like a hus¬ 
band ?— A. No, she is mighty careless about that.— 
Q. She is not awful ugly I guess ?— A. No, I guess 
she is not.—Q. Is your son a trader?— A. Yes.— 
Q. Is he his own boss ?— A. Yes.—Q. Are his 
spirits ke^e (brisk ?)— A. Yes, I expect they were 
yesterday.—Q. How did he get into business ?— A. 
I planted him there. I was |iis sjwnsor for a thou¬ 
sand dollars. I guess he paid me within time, and 
he is now progressing slick.” 
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Lieutenant de Rons enables us also to make a few 
addenda. On calling for a lady, he was told that she 
was “ quite prostrated,” which, on explanation, prov¬ 
ed to be ill in bed. Hearing afterwards a young 
lady declare she was “ all for the commissions,” he 
and his brother officers felt mther flattered, till they 
were told that this tenn meant commission-mer¬ 
chants. 

The pronunciation of the English language is 
also modified in a peculiar manner, particularly in 
New England, otherwise more intelligent than the 
rest of the States. One blemish consists in uttering 
a sentence with the most excessive rapidity; in com¬ 
pensation for which they dwell uimn the last word 
at such extraordinaiy length, that the whole does not 
consume less than the usual period. The error of 
the New-Englanders seems to arise partly from pro¬ 
nouncing by book, according to the general and what 
may be called the natural power of the letters,—an 
error shared in some degree by well-educated Scots¬ 
men, who avoid their vernacular dialect, without being 
desirous or callable of speaking what is called “ high 
English.” This is the case in regard to the pronun¬ 
ciation of none, nothing, according to the natural 
power of the o instead of nune, MWthing. It is, how¬ 
ever, peculiar to the Americans to pronounce the an 
in ««gel, danger, as in the article an instead of ane; 
a foi'm, however, to which they are reported strongly 
to adhere. This defence cannot be urged in favour 
of making Does doozf, or Stone stun. Upon the 
whole, the Bachelor contends, that there is no spqpk- 
ing in America so bad as that of the Cockney and 
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provincial dialects used by so great a proportion of 
the English population ; that though there are many 
in England who speak much better, there are a great¬ 
er number who speak much worse than any Ameri¬ 
can ; and tlmt much credit is due to' the latter for 
never having created dny of those incomprehensible 
patois which render in Europe the jn-ovinces of one 
kingdom unintelligible to those on which it borders. 

The important question now arises, what is the 
American as a moral and a social being ? by what 
features is he discriminated from Europeans and 
from the people of his parent country ? These are 
questions beset with many difficulties, and which it 
requires a nicer tact than most travellers possess to 
delineate with precision; and much error has been 
committed in applying these distinctions too hastily 
and sweepingly, as if they gave not merely a general 
national colour, but formed a picture of every indi¬ 
vidual. Yet all experience proves that, along with 
the greatest diversity among individuals, a certain 
mental physiognomy pervades all the great masses of 
mankind, and which a profound investigation may 
trace as arising out of the i)eculiar circumstances ajid 
situation of each. Yet this too is a process still more 
arduous and delicate than a mere observation of the 
actual results. , 

_The American, derived from England, continues 
to be English in all the external forms of life; but 
man, the creatm-e of circumstance, when transported 
to another region and another\position, soon under¬ 
goes modification from the external causes by which 
he is surrounded. The Anglo-American is in several 
VOL. II. 2 A 
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respects differently situated from his ancestor at home. 
He is the member of a pure and a new republic, in 
which no distinctions of bix’th or rank are recognised, 
nor any difference between one man and another 
that is not altogether personal. He inhabits a 
country, the resources of whifili are much more plen¬ 
tiful than there are people to call forth and enjoy. 
The necessaries of life are amply placed within the 
reach of the humblest citizens. Men are scarce, and 
their labour is eagerly sought, highly paid, and can 
with difficulty be obttained. The humblest indivi¬ 
dual, therefore, feels in an extreme degree that proud 
inde])endence of all others, a more moderate degree 
of which characterizes the Englishman among the 
other nations of Euroj)e. In America there are few 
of great and almost none of hereditaiy wealth; all 
the arts and elegances of life are in an infant state; 
and man earns its comforts easily and abundantly, 
yet by a struggle with nature iii a rude and unsub¬ 
dued form. In this respect also the different parts 
of America ai’e more distinguished from each other 
than the provinces of an Euroixean country. The 
great cities studiously copy the polish of Eui’ope, in 
whose footsteps they are rapidly treading ; while the 
inhabitants of the countiyv being very widely scatter¬ 
ed, even when ip easy circumstances, lead an insu¬ 
lated, solitaiy, and rustic existence ; and the inhabit¬ 
ants of the western border, only partially subject to 
the order of civil life, Tal'take often the nature of the 
outlaw and the bandi*', and sometimes even that of 
the Indian savage. -■ 

The difficulty of forming a pro])er estimate of 
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American character is much heightened by another 
circumstance. Her social, in connexion with her po¬ 
litical character, has become a grand debatable point 
among conten^iing parties. Ei'en among those who 
went out the most enthusiastic admirers of her in¬ 
stitutions there have been some unfortunate circum¬ 
stances for America. With these persons there for 
some time prevailed the belief, that a reimblican con¬ 
stitution was to be the final remedy for all the evils 
under which mankind had for ages groaned, and that, 
escaping from all the straits and difficulties in which 
they were involved at iiome, they were going out to 
an Elysian world of plenty and felicitj'. The posses¬ 
sion of a lai’ge extent of fertile soil, which would 
convert them and their posterity into great land¬ 
holders,' appeared to be a comjilete exaltation in the 
scale of society. They had not long landed on the 
western shore when all these splendid visions depart¬ 
ed. The Americans* and American society were 
found amply to partake of the frailty of our fallen 
nature; the land was covered with impenetrable 
forests, distant from any market, and improveable 
only by years of unassisted labour. All the polish 
of society, all the ornaments and elegances of life, 
were only in their first dawfl, and in these vast and 
savage solitudes the idea of home soon regained its 
empire; many, after spending the greatest part of 
their little capital in this western adventure, were 
fain to return with the remnant to their once despised 
England. They returned of couitee in the very worst 
possible humour with every thing and almost every 
person they had seen in America. Reversing the 
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career of the prophet of Midian, they went out to 
bless, and returned to curse ; and while they did well 
in dispelling from the minds of their countrymen the 
extravagant illusions under which so many had been 
seduced from comfortable situations at home, they 
contributed in some degree to spread the contrary 
error, and to make America be viewed as the centre 
of all that was rude, revolting, and disagreeable. 
For these reasons the weight of English testimony is 
rather against America, and must be qualified by the 
somewhat boasting testimony of native writers. 

An immeasurable value for the great political sys¬ 
tem, of which they are members, appears to be the 
ruling passion of the Americans. They seem to have 
forgotten or renounced eveiy tie which bound them 
to their parent country, and view it now only as 
a proud and domineering rival: all their feelings 
of country centre in the Union. This attachment 
is most especially displayed by the most lofty and 
unbounded panegyrics upon it and every thing Ame¬ 
rican. National vanity and extravagant boasting are 
admitted even by sensible men among themselves to 
be national failings. The well-informed build on so¬ 
lid grounds,—the exertions of the nation in the cause 
of independence,—its rapid growth and sure pros¬ 
pects of almost indefinite extension,—its active com¬ 
merce, and the great fecent internal improvements. 
The less informed classes boast not of these particu¬ 
lars only, but of others to which the claims of the 
nation are most equivocal. Mr Hodgson, allowed to 
be a candid observer, conceives that it would not be 
at all surprising to hear them boasting that America 
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was not only the greatest but the oldest country in the 
world. Every day, according, to Mr Flint, you hear 
persons boasting of American courage and intelli¬ 
gence, whose claim to these qualities is at least very 
doubtful. Yet it seems going much’too far to say 
with Mr Faux, that while they boast eternally, nothing 
good or new is ever done in the country, unless by 
foreigners, and chiefly by their rivals, the English. 
The Americans have done much that is both good 
and new, and that we in the east have wisely copied; 
at the same time it is not amiss that they should suf¬ 
fer taunts, as they do occasionally, lest the cheaj) mode 
of gratifying national vanity by mere boasting should 
become too prevalent. 

While the Americans are thus ardently attached to 
their native government and institutions, their legisla¬ 
ture opens wide the door to immigrants, as they are 
termed, from every nation and country, admitting them 
on easy terms to the full privileges of a citizen. Whe¬ 
ther this statute is sanctioned by the spirit and feelings 
of the people, without which it must be in a great 
measure inoperative, is a point on which very contraiy 
statements are given. Mr Flint declares, that he expe¬ 
rienced on this point the greatest liberality, and never 
found any invidious distuiction made on account of 
his being a foreigner. Mr Fearon^ on the contrary, 
assures us, that the line drawn between citizens of 
native and foreign birth is strong; and that the prin¬ 
ciple of excluding the latter out of all offices, from 
the highest to the lowest, has a firm hold on the mind 
of Jthe Americans, who even hold in derision what 
might have been supposed the strongest passport to 
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their favour,—expati’iation on account of republican 
tenets. To back, these nllegatious, Mr Fearon has pro¬ 
duced a docxunent, drawn uj) in 1809 by five hundred 
adopted citizens of New York; in which they com¬ 
plain, that, after having renounced their native coun¬ 
try, complied with every requisition of the laws, and 
been regularly admitted as citizens, they continued 
still to be “ treated as aliens, stigjnatized as foreign¬ 
ers that “ no zeal, no exertions, no services, however 
disinterested, uiiremitted, or great,” had been sufficient 
to shield them from this reproach. It is difficult to 
say how we can decide this question. Mr Cooper ad¬ 
mits that a large ])roportion of the duels are between 
English and Americans. Yet it does not appeal* that 
travellers and emigrants, even of the most discon¬ 
tented class, complain that the being foreigners stands 
much in their way, or is the source of their greatest 
grievances. Perhaps it may be only when rivalry 
and the contest for ofiice arises that this circumstance 
is brought so prominently forward. 

I’hat high sense of personal freedom, which every 
moment fills the breast of an American, has variously 
affected different observers. Some represent it as ren¬ 
dering him a lofty, open, frank, and generous being; 
others as surly, sulky, selfi^i, and gloomy. Probably, 
as the nature is noble or base, the same principle 
may turn it into different and even opposite direc¬ 
tions. I'lie jirinciple of equal rights, however, seems 
extended to cases where its aiqilication is some¬ 
what inconvenient. St^vvants can be induced to enter 
into that station only with great reluctance and,at 
high Hages, and even then cannot without the most 
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deadly offence be called servants. They are only helps, 
and their master and mistress must on no account be 
named as such. They work when and how they 
please, and take their departure on the slightest of¬ 
fence. Mr Birkbeck himself exhorts‘even the rich 
emigrant to make up hit, mind to do without servants, 
and rather to import from Europe some machinery 
which may supply their place; but we doubt if the 
mechanical arts are yet carried to such perfection. If 
tradesmen are brought in to do any work in the house, 
they must sit and eat with tlie family, otherwise they 
depart in high indignation. Even children must share 
in this universal freedom, and must not be chastized 
either in the family or at school, where they form 
often very tumultuous little rei)ublics. The applica¬ 
tions of this principle are alleged to be sometimes 
still more irregular and perilous. “ Liberty,” says 
Mr Faux, “ here means to do each as he pleases, to 
care for nothing and -nobody, and cheat every body. 
My garden,” he says, “ cost me this summer fifty dol¬ 
lars, and all the produce was stolen by boys and young 
men, who professed to think they had the liberty to 
do so.” A set of youths having stolen some sheep, 
thought it not necessary to assign any reason, but 
that they found it easier t4 take than to rear them ; 
but could they have been brought^ before a border 
court, this plea, we presume, would not have been 
sustained. 

Amid this republican equality, the love of titles 
seems to have apparently a stroj^g hold on the human 
mind, and displays itself to an extent which renders 
them moi'e common than in Eurojie. The use of 
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Esquire to gentlemen, Honourable to members of 
Congress and public officers, Excellency to gover¬ 
nors, causes eveiy public meeting to be crowded 
with these titles. Others, which are despised or de¬ 
clined in Eui'ope, adhere closely in America. The 
shopkeeper or mechanic, who has combined with his 
trade a commission in the militia, continues, as for¬ 
merly observed, major or colonel not only during its 
tenure, but for the rest of his life. The same is the 
case with the civil functions of Judge, Magistrate, 
and even the ecclesiastical one of Deacon. In regard 
to the titles of Mr and 3 Ir!t, equality is maintained, 
not by their disuse, but by api)lying them equally 
to all, even labourers and beggars: they cease thus 
to form any distinction; but it should seem more 
consistent with republican views to withdraw them 
altogether, than to nullify them by this universal 
ap2)lication. Indeed it is asserted by the Bachelor, 
that this i)rofusion of titles is iRjgiiining in the high¬ 
est orders not to be considered as eu hon ton, and 
that those who esteem themselves masters of eti¬ 
quette have begun to address even the Secretai’ies 

of State as plain Mr-. It may be admitted, 

that in country towns and less polished societies in 
this country, this givings of titles is apt to prevail 
sometimes even in opposition to the wish of the 
holder, and degenerating into nickname. 

I’he Americans, we siqqiose, are, beyond all doubt, 
a pugnacious race. «On this subject, their warmest 
advocates can only s^, that, according to the usual 
practice of mankind, many stories are told of them 
that are either without or beyond the truth. The prac- 
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tice of duelling had been supposed to belong essen¬ 
tially to the aristocratic and polished society of mo¬ 
dern Europe,—a dark and fierce guardian of feudal 
pride,—a necessary security to the high polish of the 
court and fashionable life. It was unknown to the 
republics of antiquity, and was supposed to have no¬ 
thing in common with the genius of republican go¬ 
vernment. All this, however, the Americans have 
fully refuted, by transporting it among themselves, 
and carrying it on upon a greater scale than in any 
European people. Mr Cooper admits, that over a 
great part of America the proportion may be as 
four to one. They make it, moreover, a much more 
serious and deadly matter than we do. When a Bri¬ 
ton goes out, it is under a supposed heavy necessity 
of vindicating his honour, and if matters can be so 
adjusted, that, without breach of the suj)posed laws 
of honour, both parties return from the field safe 
and sound, both probably esteem this a desirtible 
consummation; but the American goes forth with 
a darker and more deadly purpose. His object is 
execution. He comes in disappointed if he has not 
killed his man, or at least inflicted a wound little 
short of mortal. With this view, there has been 
even a partial introduction of the use of the rifle. 
Mr Cooper boasts of this train of, thinking as the 
result of the common sense of his countrymen, to 
whom it occurs as absurd to go out and shoot at a 
man without wishing to kill Mm. But if the thing 
be evil, it appears to us, that '^he less people are in 
earnest about it, so much the better. The courtesies 
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with which the duel is accompanied in Europe, the 
laws which honour has afiixed to it, and the frequent 
absence of personal enmity, mitigate beyond a doubt 
its ferocious character, and pave the way for its gra¬ 
dual disuse. 

The lower ranks, especially in the south, have 
other and ruder modes of settling their contests and 
manifesting their prowess. The English are noted 
in Europe as a pugilistic nation ; but, in our realms 
of the fancy, rules and maxims have been introduced 
which render boxing and cuffing little more than a 
civil game, but which are unknown in the combats of 
the western world. There, when the battle is joined, 
every limb and every member is employed with the 
most intense fury in inflicting the utmost possible da¬ 
mage on the adversary. The feet are placed in 
equally active requisition with the fists ; and other in¬ 
struments, unknown in the annals of Cis-atlantic 
combat, appear on the field. The teeth are called 
forth to tear the visage of the hated ojiponent, and 
even to bite off the point of his nose, or a bit of his 
ear. Mr Janson records an individual who care¬ 
fully sharpened his teeth with a file to improve their 
efficiency on these critical occasions. But the most 
dreadful outrage, and that which America can boast 
of as wholly her, own, is gouging; in which, by a 
dexterous application of the finger and thumb, an 
eye is scooped out, and exhibited in triumph to the 
admiring spectators. ‘My researches really do not 
exhibit very precisely .the actual state of gouging in 
America. Of course, from the first, its extent was 
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exaggerated; for we can never listen to the hearsay 
report of Mr Weld, that in Georgia every fourth man 
had only one eye. The Bachelor declares that no¬ 
thing of the kind ever met his own observation, and 
that he is obliged to believe in the existence of such 
a thing only because so much could never have been 
said of it without some foundation. Fearon and 
other writers unfavourable to America profess their 
belief that it still survives, and yet I have not met 
with any recent traveller who says, that he ever 
either saw the process or a man that had been 
gouged. It seems no great stretch of charity then to 
believe that this blot on the American name is ap¬ 
proaching to its extinction. Mr Fearon severely 
cT’iticizes a i)ractice called ganiler-pulling. An un¬ 
happy goose is tied to a i)ole, when a number of 
persons riding jiast full sjjeed, each endeavours to 
twist its neck, and he who succeeds is declared vic¬ 
tor. Nothing can be said in favour of the practice; 
and yet the writer of this is obliged to confess, that 
in his boyhood he witnessed annually the self-same 
exhibition at a rustic festival not thirty miles dis¬ 
tant from the enlightened metropolis of Scotland. 

The Americans boast that they are not drunk¬ 
ards ; and this- is true to klie extent that they are 
scarcely ever to be observed dead drunk. If any one 
is seen extended in this humiliating condition, he 
proves usually to be some luckless Irishman. Yet a 
traveller has put down the statistical fact, that of 
two equal numbers, Americans a^d English, a great¬ 
er qivintity of liquor is drank by the former than 
by the latter. If few m- none are ever vcj-y dnfnk, 
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many are constantly ‘ half and half.’ There is little 
social drinking; they do not sit and talk over their 
cups, nor do the taverns resound with riotous mirth. 
They have the greater fault of drinking at all hours, 
beginning with a morning cup of spirits seasoned 
with rice, bitters, or other condiment, called an eye- 
opener or phlegm-disperser. Dram-shops abound in 
the towns; and the inns have a corner in which the 
materials of grog are lodged, ready to be served to 
all comers. According to Mr Janson, the taker of a 
morning-draught in Virginia is called a slinger, 
while another taking one at eleven is called an ele- 
vener. When both these unfortunate habits meet in 
the same person, his constitution falls a speedy sa¬ 
crifice. 

Henceforth we shall have only venial faults to put 
on record against the Americans. Of these the most 
famous is their unbounded and unceremonious desire 
to know even the most minute’particulars respecting 
even the most perfect stranger whom chance jiresents 
to them. Curiosity res])ectiug the concerns of others 
is indeed an active principle in all remote situations 
find among the less cultivated societies; but why 
should Americans carry it so very much farther than 
any other race? It may<be, that the general equality 
obliterates thos^ distinctions which elsewhere confine 
men’s interest more within a particular circle, and es¬ 
tablishes with othei'S barriers of ceremony and eti¬ 
quette. The inquisition thus established may also 
be considered as an Application of the general princi¬ 
ple of liberty. Though not confined to the remote 
districts, it seems there more intense and still less 
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ceremonious. Mr Weld complains, that in the reces¬ 
ses of the Alleghany, he was pften stopped in so ab- 
I’upt a manner as made him imagine that he was at¬ 
tacked by a highwayman; but the only object proved 
to be that of gratifying curiosity by a string of inter¬ 
rogatories, Dr Franklin saved himself by the well- 
known plan of affixing to his person a placai’d, 
whereon was written,—“ I am Benjamin Franklin ; 
I am a printer; I have a wife and five cliildren; I 
come from Philadel])hia; I am going to New York,” 
Mr Hodgson gives the following as a pretty fair spe¬ 
cimen of what passes when an attempt is made to 
repress these eager inquiries without giving offence:— 
“ I reckon, sir, you do not belong to these parts ?— 
No, sir, I am not from the North.—You are come 
a long way I guess?—No, not so very far; we have 
travelled a few hundred miles since we turned our 

faces westward.—I guess you have seen Mr-, 

or General- ?—have not the pleasure of know¬ 

ing any,” or “ I know all,” equally defeats his hopes.— 
“ I reckon there has been a good crop of cotton ?—Yes, 
sir, I understand the crops are abundant.—You grow 
tobacco then I guess ?—No, I do not grow tobacco.” 
His courage rises with his difficulties. “ I hope no 
offence; I guess, sir, you sye from the old country ?” 
It must be observed, that it does not meantime ap¬ 
pear that Americans themselves are so much annoy- 
ed by this curiosity, or reluctant to gratify it. In¬ 
deed it is observed by Mr Flint, that there is a much 
more ready communication and intimate mixing of 
all .classes than in Europe. The mutual civilities 
exchanged on the road or in taverns, and the 'Teadi- 
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ness with which strangers converse together, appear 
surprising to British reserve. This certainly gives 
an opening for persons whom there umuld be good 
grounds for excluding, to thrust themselves into the 
society of those with whom they come into contact. 
Founding on the principle that this is a land of liberty, 
they will even violate obvious rules of decorum, 
such as approaching and listening while two persons 
are conversing or doing business together. 

It seems fully admitted, even by their bfist friends, 
that the Americans are not an excessively agreeable 
people. Coldness, generally charged against them, 
is admitted by Mr Cot)per almost to its full extent, 
though he thinks it should rather be called a subdued 
manner; yet, according to Mr Hodgson, it amounts 
often to the “ cut direct.” It is asserted, however, 
and seems admitted, that this chilling outward de¬ 
meanour is Jiot the index of any want of real kind¬ 
ness. An appeal is made to those who have been 
the inmates of an American house, whether they 
have not ex])erienced in fact the same regular course 
of friendly attentions which in Europe are combined 
with the most lavish politeness. Still it must be 
admitted, that those sweet courtesies of life, which 
“ make the road of it so, smooth,” are often, from 
their frequent occurrence, felt as conducing more to 
its happiness than more solid benefits. A time, how¬ 
ever, comes, when the barrier of American reserve is 
broken down, and this country is found to contain 
interesting, agreeable,,"and warm-hearted persons, in 
the same proportion as any other. » 

It ihust conduce very little to the polish of Ame- 
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rican society that the two sexes are little interming¬ 
led. The women are natm-qlly modest, feminine, 
faithful to the duties of the wife and the mother ; but 
their minds, little enlarged by knowledge or inter¬ 
course with the world, do not aiFord Targe materials 
for general conversation. A certain interval of frank 
and innocent gaiety reigns between the very young 
of both sexes ; but this is soon tenninated by those 
early inaiTiages common in America, and the lively 
belle is plunged into the cares and duties of a house¬ 
hold and family. Even Miss Wright, the general 
admirer of eveiy thing Amei’ican, demurs to the ge¬ 
neral a])plause bestowed on matches thus contracted 
by mere children, whose character is not yet formed, 
and who cannot estimate the imj)ortance of the duties 
prematurely devolved upon them. Hence, in general 
companies, conversation rests in a great measure with 
the men, and with them turns mainly upon politics, 
which are treated of itj lengthy discussions and stout 
arguments, such as, even when not combined, as they 
too often are, with a good deal of roughness, must be 
extremely adverse to the ease and variety of social 
iiitercoui’se. Mr Flint complains of swearing as very 
prevalent, declaring that he had heard twice as much 
of it since he crossed the Atlantic as during his whole 
previous life; but this we should suppose is confined 
to the Southern States, and to the western border; it 
seems inconsistent with the character of New Eng¬ 
land, and other States founded upon a religious basis. 

Already it has appeared, that^ in earlier stages of 
American progress, hospitality was practised with a 
liberal and almost unbounded profusion. Althohgh 
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changes in the mode of living, and the general estab¬ 
lishment of inns, have rendered the claims in it less 
frequent, it continues still to be a conspicuous Ame¬ 
rican virtue. A stranger coming with any tolerable 
introduction, or even able to name a common friend, 
is received with the most cordial welcome, and fur¬ 
nished with a series of effective recommendations. 
In many instances even the experiment upon the 
hospitality of an absolute stranger would not be veiy 
hazardous. 

I’^he arrangements and modes of travelling in Ame¬ 
rica have of course formed an interesting subject 
to the numeroiis recent travellers, who have made 
us well acquainted with this branch of western eco¬ 
nomy. There is one point on which it seems to merit 
high and unqualified praise. Steam-sailing is an in¬ 
vention which, with all our patriotism, and with eve¬ 
ry respect for our ingenious countrymen who have 
traced the principle and made partial applications 
of it, we hesitate not in allowing to America the 
whole merit of bringing into extensive and important 
use. This most valuable improvement, by which the 
rjipid river, or the variable frith, may be traversed with 
the same precision as the smoothest liigh I’oad, and a 
man may cross a continent with almost as little of 
toil as when sitting in his elbow-chair, has been ac¬ 
tively adopted and extended in Britain, whence it is 
spreading over Europe; yet the steam-vessels of 
America seem still to be superb and commodious 
beyond any which navigate the streams and seas of 
the eastern part of the globe. Those which convey 
passengers up the Hudson, and across the lakes of 
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Erie and Ontario, are described almost as moving 
palaces. In consequence, indeed, of the immense ex¬ 
tent of the river-courses of America, steam-navigation 
has become fqr her the grand instrument of interior 
communication. Through it the great and immense¬ 
ly increasing surplus produce of the great western 
valley is conveyed down the Mississippi to New Or¬ 
leans. Its introduction for this purpose is recent, 
and, according to Judge Hall, has effected a moral 
change of the most beneficial nature on this western 
region. The boatmen on the Ohio and Mississippi, 
as indeed Mr Birkbeck had already aijprised us, were 
a fearful nuisance. They formed a band placed al¬ 
most beyond every pale of law or restraint; wher¬ 
ever they landed they committed the most dreadful 
outrages and robberies, and kept the whole country 
in a state of alarm. But the proprietors of steam- 
vessels are persons of property and respectability; 
those who navigate them are few in number, of a 
superior class, and, passing swiftly up and down, 
do not make those frequent landings which are per¬ 
haps the cause, if it Imj as Mr Birkl)eck alleges, that 
inland-sailors are of a worse character than those em¬ 
ployed in ploughing the deep. The arrangements 
for land-travelling are by do means so commodious. 
The American stage-coach is a long»machine capable 
of holding twelve passengers, open in front and at 
the sides, and having a roof sujjported by posts, the 
intervals of which indeed are hung with leather cur¬ 
tains ; but these coverings being often not in a very 
flomishing state, afford only an imperfect excision 
to cold and wet. The carriage is seldom hung on 
VOL. II. 2 B 
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springs, and though drawn by four good horses, 
makes its way so slowly through the rugged roads of 
the interior, that the impatient traveller often prefers 
walking as equally expeditious. In an inferior style, the 
common waggon for goods, consisting of a long cart 
drawn by two horses abreast, by having two chairs 
placed in it, is converted into the stage-waggon,—a 
rude conveyance, which causes severe suffeidng to the 
unfortunate traveller who employs it for the convey¬ 
ance of bis person. 

American inns form another subject, which of 
course is much observed and commented on by tra¬ 
vellers. The Bachelor indeed deprecates all discus¬ 
sion upon this subject, and insists, that, after the corn- 
jdetion of so grand a work as the Erie canal, these 
and all minor blemislies in American economy ought 
to be buried in oblivion. A good canal, however, is 
one thing and a good inn is another; and though 
the first be of much greater national im])ortance, it 
does not supersede the utility of having the other 
also arranged on a judicious and commodious footing. 
The American taverns possess in some respects a 
more imposing character than those of the mother- 
country. The innkeepers generally rank higher in 
the scale of society. Tliey bear often the titles of 
Captain, Major,*and even Colonel; they are Justices 
of the Peace, or Members of the Provincial Legis¬ 
lative ; they hold probably a wide extent of landed 
property around their tenement. In consequence also 
of the great system of emigration, travelling, and ad¬ 
venture, which goes on throughout the United States, 
they are sure of constant and even crowded employ- 



ment. But these very circuiustances, which might 
be expected to elevate the character of American ta¬ 
verns, are i)erhap8 the causes of their defective ac- 
coramodationg. In Eiurope, whenever a {larty enters 
an inn, every thing within it must l)e disposed with a 
view to their convenience ; they become for the time 
its masters; all other interests must yield to,then's. 
But in an American inn, the comfort and accommo¬ 
dation of the waiter and mistress is the primary ob¬ 
ject; that of the guests stands only in the second 
place. Of that empressement with which an arrival 
of consequence is received in a European hotel, there 
is not the slightest vestige. Even Miss \Vright, dis¬ 
posed on every occasion to ])ruise America, admits 
mortification at the total want of any sensation on such 
an occasion. On the question being put if the party 
can have dinner or lodging, the mastei* or mistress 
usually replies, “ I guess so,” without looking up or 
making any pause in their employment. Accommo¬ 
dations which with us are considered indispensable, 
are not so viewed on the other side of the Atlantic. 
A guest cannot have a collation, even slight, wlieii 
he wishes or calls for it,—he must wait the regular 
hours of the table d’hote. It is not considered irre¬ 
gular to 'assign one bed to 1;wo guests who are entire 
strangers to ejich other; nor, in cs^e of exigency, is 
tlijei'e much scruide of introducing a third. 

Another feature peculiar to American hostelry 
consists in obliterating all those divisions which take 
place elsewhere in this*dej)artnient of labour. No 
disfinction is recognised between tavern, hotel, and 
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ordinary.. At the common table, dine not only all 
comers, but all who lodge in the house, and a number 
of persons in the town who keep no private establish¬ 
ment. The company, therefore, often puster to the 
number of forty or fifty. The table groans with 
costly piles of substantial viands of good quality, and 
tolerably though not nicely cooked. The breakfast 
consists of a similar display of meat, fowl, and fish, 
as the dinner, with only the addition of tea or coffee; 
but pies and puddings begin to be viewed as uncouth 
and antiquated. The evening meal, whether it be 
held as tea or supper, is only a repetition of the 
breakfast, iiach of those occasions is announced hy 
two successive bells, the last of which produces an 
extraordinary rush. The whole company are soon 
seated, and begin to despatch the victuals with a ra¬ 
pidity of which there is no example in our eastern 
world,—all then rise and depart. Fearon felt rather 
disconsolate, when, liefore he had finished the first 
cup, he saw the room nearly empty. M. De Roos 
especially laments the necessity either to bolt or 
starve, in consequence of the ravenous avidity with 
which the dishes are made to disappear. Yet his 
observations were limited to the Eastern States, while 
Mr Hodgson assures us that this speed always aug¬ 
ments in proceeding westward; so that the duration 
of a meal may. be measured upon the degrees of the 
meridian. That, which in New York lasts a quar¬ 
ter of an hour, is reduced on the Mississippi to five 
or MX minutes. 

The Americans are certainly an enterprising ‘and 
moving people, who will go to the ends of the earth 
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to compass their purposes. To journey from one ex¬ 
tremity to the opposite of thek vast domain appeal’s 
to them less than with us to go &om one county to 
another. Attached as they are to their community, 
they scarcely attach the idea of home to one spot 
above another within its vast limits. The American 
will, without hesitation, leave his birth-place to oc- 
cupy a piece of laud a thousand miles distant; and, 
after having with great labour brought it into some 
shape and cultivation, will, upon any promise of ad¬ 
vantage, migrate without hesitation to another equally 
remote. In forming these new settlements he dis¬ 
plays the utmost activity, and fells the mightyjtrees 
of the western forest with an energy of which the 
Euroi>ean settler is rarely capable. 

Amid all this stir and exertion, it is rather curious 
to hear him branded by our migrating farmers with 
the reproach of excessive laziness. Mr Birkbeck, 
whose unfavourable report may be believed, hesitates 
not to consider indolence as the besetting sin of Ame¬ 
rica. He found it indeed in its highest perfection among 
the Indians, and diminishing with the progress of set¬ 
tlement, but nowhere thoroughly rooted out. They 
made even a boast of it as characteristic of a laud of 
freedom, saying, “ You English are indeed very in¬ 
dustrious, but we enjoy freedom.” .Thus they proud¬ 
ly. left themselves surroun^jed with nuisances and 
petty wants, which a little pains would have remov¬ 
ed, and whiled away life in a state of yawning lassi¬ 
tude. Mr Fearon indeed coinplains of the mode of 
killing time at an American tavern as the most 
senseless and comfortless he had ever witnessed. 
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Even in New York, he remarked on the surface of 
society a carelessness, a laziness, an unsocial indiffer¬ 
ence. Shopkeeiiers, with their hats on, lying along 
the counters smoking segars, presented a singular 
spectacle to an English eye. In the west, where these 
habits reign with the most unfiniited sway, they seem 
fairly enough ascribed to the facility of acquiring the 
necessaries of life, the want of any society before 
which to display its elegances, and of any liberal pur¬ 
suits to amuse its leisure. These habits of daily 
indolence, however, are not only compatible, but are 
usually combined with the most brisk displays of 
enterprise and activity, when a great occasion calls 
them forth. The savage, the hunter, and the new 
settler, usually present this combination. 

This absence of regular and daily activity is per¬ 
haps the cause that the neatness and cleanliness in 
which the industrious and free nations of the Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch idace so much pride are not here 
consj)icuous. America, as Mr Birkbeck observes, 
was bred in a cabin, and she has onl)^ partially laid 
aside her cabin-arrangements. In the cities, in¬ 
deed, the houses are handsome, and even more spa¬ 
cious than those occuj)ied bj" persons of the same 
rank in Europe. But in' receding to the M'estward 
and the newly-seittled regions, rude wooden fabrics 
])ass gradually into the .log-house, which not imfre- 
quently merits even the appellation of dog-hole. 
These “ rudiments of houses” are formed of roughly- 
cut trunks of trees, put together so as to form one 
or (wo a]>artjnents. No windows are required,‘'the 
chinks left between the timbers admitting an ample 
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supply both of air and light. Similar apertures 
serve for the escape of the smoke; or, if something 
like a chimney be constructed, it is often necessary to 
close in the top with a board, lest the rain should put 
out the fire. Chairs and tables are supplied by blocks 
of wood framed into something like the suitable form. 
One such apartment serves often to a family of teu for 
jiarlour, kitchen, hall, bed-i'oom, and j)antry. Such 
rude arrangements Jiiay be necessary in the opening 
of a settlement, but they seem often to grow into 
habit, and to satisfy the planter, after he might have 
leisure and means to ^ui)ply himself in a much more 
sufficient manner. I'lie same habits are ajrt to make 
the necessity no hniger felt of shaving, washing the 
face and hands, and other arrangements of personal 
cleanliness. There are few to observe the want of 
these, and those few not unlikely to keep the failure in 
countenance. Indeed the above authorities very round¬ 
ly charge the Americans with a want of cleaidiness, 
both in j)erson, floor, and furniture. Mr Faux as¬ 
serts, with evidently too much asj)erity, that there 
is nothing clean in America but wild beasts and birds. 
The habit of spitting without regard to time, place, 
or circumstance, so far j)revails, that even the orna¬ 
mented floor of the Natioiiiil-IIall at Washington does 
not enjoy a luotection. It may he observed, that 
though this j)ractice be laudably banished from every 
thing like refined English society, it is said to he by 
no means so generally disused among even the polish¬ 
ed nations of the continent. • 

» 

American society is not subdivided to nearly the 
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same extent as that of Europe; yet Mr Hodgson dis¬ 
tinguishes three classes. The first consists of the 
remnant of the revolutionary heroes, gentlemen of 
the old school, whose manners were formed on those 
of England and by intercourse with the best Englkh 
society. This class, however, are too few, and too 
fast dying out, to give any tone to the existing society. 
The second class consists of the tiovi homines, the 
leading men of the present day, those at the head of 
the liberal professions, legislators, and high function¬ 
aries of government. These do not possess the same 
polii^ied manners, regular and classical education, 
as the same class in England. I’heir intellect, how¬ 
ever, is as actively exercised and their information as 
general, and they may be considered generally as 
rising in the scale of intelligence. The third class 
are little fanners, shopkeejjers, clerks, and the bet¬ 
ter class of mechanics, who are considered by Mr 
Hodgson as decidedly superior to the same class in 
Britain. They have more regular habits of reading, 
a wider range of ideas, a greater freedom from pre¬ 
judices, provincialism, and vulgazity. T'he lower 
orders in general apjiear to be more intelligent, and to 
liave less both of rusticity and vulgarity in their 
manners and ideas, than generally falls to their lot 
in the old world. 

Another strongly-marked distinction exists be¬ 
tween the Southern and the Northern Americans. 
T|(e two extremes are formed by the New England¬ 
ers and the Virginians. The former are certainly 
the more respectable. Tliey are industrious, frugal. 
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enterprising, regular in their habits, pure in their 
manners, and strongly impressed with sentiments of 
religion. Though strongly attached to home and to 
domestic life, they are spread over all the four cor¬ 
ners of the Union, and everywhere in a flotmshing 
state. The name Yankee, which we apply as one 
of reproach and derision to Americans in general, is 
assumed by them as their natural and appropriate 
denomination. It is a common proverb in America, 
that a Yankee will live where another would starve. 
Their very prosperity, however, with a certain re¬ 
serve in their character, and supjiosed steady atten¬ 
tion to small gains, renders them not excessively po¬ 
pular with those among whom they settle. They 
are charged, it seems, with a peculiar species of 
hiiesse, called “ Yankee tricks and the character of 
being “ up to every thing” is applied to them, we 
know not exactly how, in a sense of reproach. The 
Virginian planter, on the contrary, is lax in princi-* 
pie, destitute of industry, eager in the pursuit of 
rough pleasures, and demoralized by the system of 
negro slavery, which exists in almost a West Indian 
form. Yet with all the Americans who attempt to 
draw the parallel, he seems rather the favourite. He 
is frank, open-hearted, and*exercising a princely hos¬ 
pitality. Both Cooper and Judge JIall rei>ort him 
as a complete gentleman; by which they evidently 
mean, not the finished courtier, but the English 
country gentleman or squire, * though the opening 
afforded by the political •constitution of his country 
cauaes him to cultivate his mind more by reading 
and inquiry. A large proportion of the most* end- 
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nent and ruling statesmen in America—Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison—were Virginians. Surrounded 
from their infancy with ease and wealth, accustomed 
to de.spise and to see despised money on a small scale, 
and no laborious exertions made for its attainment, 
they imbibe from youth the 'habits and ideas of the 
higher classes. Luxurious living, gaming, horse¬ 
racing, cock-fighting, and other rough and turbulent 
amusemenis, absorb a great portion of their life. Al- 
thoiigh therefore the leisure enjoyed by them, when 
well inijiroved, may have produced some very ele¬ 
vated and accomplished characters, they cannot, taken 
at the highest, be considered so i'esj>ectable a class as 
their somewhat desj)ised northern brethren ; and the 
lower ranks are decidedly in a state of comparative 
moral debasement. 

A third division of the American people may be 
considered as formed by the border-residents, who 
jMiss iuseusibly from the more' densely-peopled and 
regularly-organixed districts of the Union to those 
boundless deserts which remain still in the almost 
luidisturhed jwssession of the Indian savage. Man, 
though caj)able of high culture and civilization, is 
originally and inaturally a saA^age; and whenever 
the causes M’hich raised him higher are withdrawn 
or suspended, he has a strong tendency to relapse 
into this his original condition. The occupations of 
tiie savage are tlie favourite amusements of those in 
civilized life, whom \<>ealth enables to dispose of their 
time and pursuits. The farmer and the manufac¬ 
turer, even when they go to a new region as a fa¬ 
vourable theatre for the exercise of these functions. 
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can with difficulty resist the opportunity of trans¬ 
forming themselves into the wanderer and the hun¬ 
ter. Some, in this life of wild and roaming adven¬ 
ture, may attain a rude grandeur of character and 
even an intelligence unknown to the jieasant em¬ 
ployed in a round of mechanical occupation; but a 
great proportion become a lawless and licentious race, 
whose ac(piaintance with civilized life only renders 
them worse than th6 savage. They have not, like 
him, any antique and venerated maxims to rule their 
conduct, nor any of those warm attaclinients of kin¬ 
dred and tribe, wliich throw a lustre even on his 
crimes. This demi-ontlaw race, lioucver, of back¬ 
woodsmen, squatters, traj)pers, &c., are gradually 
driven before the advancing tide of dense emigra¬ 
tion. Yet those who succeed them, removed from 
the examples and influences of civilized life, soon un¬ 
dergo a certain bai'barizing jirocess ; all the functions 
of life are performed in si ruder and coarser man¬ 
ner. To them esj)ecially seems to apply the charge 
made by Weld and Birkbeck against the Americans 
in general, that thej'^ have not even an idea of the 
beautiful in art and nature; and that taste is a term 
as strange to their language as comfort is to that of 
the French. Elegant, indrt-d, i.s a word almost con¬ 
stantly in their mouths, but under qn import diame- 
triijally opposite to that whigh it bears in England ; 
here it applies only to solid and substantial merits; 
an elegant mill, an elegant tan-^ard, an elegant road, 
&c. There are of course? various gradations of civi- 
litj'^ find rudeness in proportion as these districts re¬ 
cede from the central seats of civilization ; arid as 
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culture and population increase, a gradual improve¬ 
ment takes place; while each town, as it rises into 
importance, studiously seeks to form itself on the mo¬ 
del of the great capitals. 

The cities of America are in so rapid a state of 
change and progress, that it IS difficult to airest and 
catch their features. Since 1790, New York has in¬ 
creased from 33,000 to 200,000; Philadelphia from 
43,000 to 150,000 ; Baltimore from 13,000 to 70,000. 
Their wealth has increased in a still greater propor¬ 
tion ; and there has taken place a progressive change 
in the habits of life and the whole fabric of society. 
The aspect of the buildings is entirely altered; the 
rude wooden tenements, of which they in a great 
measure consisted, have been succeeded by streets as 
broad and regular, and mansions as spacious and 
handsome, as are to be found in most European 
cities; while their public edifices rival the classic 
elegance of those of the old world. This rapid growth 
has been produced under the influence of circumstan¬ 
ces, and the ample scope afforded by the capacities of 
so great an unoccupied region. There is only one 
case in which the extension of a city was planned 
and eagerly desired by the national government, and 
in which it has not taken place,—this is Washing¬ 
ton, 

It was in 1800, that Washington was fixed as 
the seat of government and the destined metropo¬ 
lis of America. The situation appeared promising. 
It was placed on the J*otoWtoack at its junction with 
the Chesapeake, the finest of all the Atlantic bays, 
and so far down that it could be reached by large 
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vessels. Associations aided by government had pre^ 
viously improved the navigation of the Potowmack, 
so that by it and its tributary, the Shenandoah, the 
produce of a ^ large tract of territory was brought 
down. The river and bay together form a baid, 
enclosing a peninsula, upon which the plan of Wash¬ 
ington was delineated. A space of four miles and a 
half long and two broad was regularly divided into 
streets, squares, and avenues. The streets cross each 
other at right angles, in the direction of the cardinal 
points ; but, to avoid the mechanical sameness, which 
these regular lines would occasion, the avenues which 
are to form the most splendid part of the city, inter¬ 
sect them diagonally, and produce thus a constant 
variety. 'J''he avenues are fixed at 130 to 140 feet 
wide, and the streets at from 80 to 100. At the places 
where the avenues cross each - other, spacious squares 
are appointed to be formed. Nothing, in short, is 
wanting to make Washington the most magnificent 
city in the world, but that it should exist; this, how¬ 
ever, is a good fortune which has as yet only very 
impartially befallen it. In vain has government 
sought to render it the centre of the commerce of 
the Chesapeake; this commerce has rapidly raised 
Baltimore from a village to* a city of the first magni¬ 
tude, while Washington labours und^r a slow growth 
whjch in America almost suggests the idea of decay. 
Accordingly the value of the sites has materially 
fallen; and property which, in 1802, had brought 
200,000 dollars, has been solci.for 25,000. Unfor- 
tun^ely, too, while the whole city was at once laid 
out, the citizens have enjoyed the republican li- 
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berty of beginning at any part of it which might suit 
the fancy of each. Instead of forming in the first 
instance, a compact circle round the government-edi¬ 
fices, and gradually extending it, they have, without 
any motive or convenience that can be discovered, 
begun in different and distant quarters, raising strag¬ 
gling groups of from two to twelve houses ; so that, 
instead of the elegance and regularity which Wash¬ 
ington presents upon paper, it displays in its reality 
a complete chaos. The stranger walks through a 
desert, in the midst of which he lights upon a palace. 
The desert is the heart of Washington, and the palace 
is the caj)ital.—A crisis took jdace in the existence of 
Washington, through the somewhat barbarous con¬ 
flagration made by the British when they penetrated 
thither under General Ross. It had before been un¬ 
der consideration to trjvnsfer the seat of government 
to another more fortunate spot, and after the above 
catastrophe, this came still more sei-iously into ques¬ 
tion ; but the national ])ride was roused, and it was 
determined to rebuild the fallen structiu'es on a more 
splendid scale than ever. The duration of Wash¬ 
ington as the capital aj)pearing then to be fixed, 
l)eople resorted to it in greater numbers, and the 
ground experienced soine»irise in value. The Capitol 
and the President’s house aj’e in the course of becom¬ 
ing very S 2 )lendid struj^tures. Of the former only 
two wings have as yet been erected, but the centre is 
in progress. The interior is to be adorned with 
twenty-two Corinthian colinnns, the capitals of which 
are to lie comiK>stHl of white marble, fashioned in 
Italy, while the shafts consist of ])ebbles of various 
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colours and sizes, and admitting of a high polish, 
which are found on the banks of the Potowmack. 
It seems questionable what effect will result from the 
combination of these rather dissimilar materials. 

After somewhat mature consideration, there ap¬ 
pears room to question*what grounds the Ainei'icans 
really have for this deej) mortification at not being 
able to make Washington a great metropolis ? Per¬ 
haps it is rather a benefit. In European rej)resenta- 
tive assemblies the aristocratic interest is usually very 
prominent, in which case it is often eligible that they 
should feel, and be in some degree influenced, ami 
even overawed, by the movements of a great metro¬ 
polis, in which there is usually a large infusion of ,a 
popular spii'it; but in an assembly, that is radically 
and thoroughly pojmlar, there can be no room for its 
being too little acted upon by the national s])irit, and 
the danger may be, if exposed to the impulses which 
agitate a crowded metropolis, that it should be unable 
to proceed with the requisite independence and dignity. 
It was evidently by the impulse of the mob that the 
French National Assembly and Convention were 
hurried into those violent and fatal measures which 
rendered their political change so calamitous. It 
may, therefore, be very ae^vantageous that the ('on- 
gress, a body so essentially popular, should assemble 
in. a scene of dignified retirement, exemjrt from any 
influence except what arises from the deliberate judg¬ 
ment of their constituents. If is thus that they are 
most likely to acquire a'character of their own, and 
follww a steady and systematic career. 

But it is urged that Washington, from its very 
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situation, can never be more them a temporaiy capitab 
having been chosen, with reference to the Union as 
composed solely of the Eastern and Atlantic States, 
not to that mighty empire which is destined to reach 
to the Rocky Mountains, and even to the Pacific. 
The centre of such an empire must be on the Missis¬ 
sippi ; the village of St Louis on the Missouri there¬ 
fore is already putting in its claim to be the future 
capital of America. Perhaps there is as little ground 
also for this objection as the other. We nowhere 
find, in the great kingdoms of the old world, that 
it is considered necessary, or even eligible, that the 
capital should be placed in the geographical centre of 
the territory. Neither London, nor Paris, nor Pekin, 
nor Petersburgh, though this last was created on the 
very ground of its position, have been placed upon 
this principle. They are all either upon, or a little 
within the frontier. The reason will appear obvious 
on a little consideration. The national transactions, 
which are most difficult and require the greatest 
promptitude, are those connected with its foreign 
relations, for which all the above-mentioned capitals 
stand much more conveniently than if they had 
been deep in the interior of the different kingdoms. 
But in America foreign -relations are not only the 
most delicate and arduous, but almost the sole con¬ 
cern of the general government, the interior admi¬ 
nistration being chiefly conducted by the State go¬ 
vernments. Now, all the important foreign con¬ 
cerns of the Union are, and probably must for ever 
be, carried on by the Atlantic coast; and there 
must therefore be the most extreme convenience in 
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having a capital placed somewhat in its vidmty. 
By this coast also must be carried on all the fo¬ 
reign commerce of the country; and on it conse¬ 
quently will be situated the greatest cities, giving, 
as usual, the lone to the manners and ideas of the 
nation. Thus the Atlantic coast, however remote 
from the centre, will probably always be the pro¬ 
minent and vital part of the political system. 

While Washington continues the seat of govern¬ 
ment, New York has rapidly risen to be the numeri¬ 
cal and commercial capital of the United States. This 
pre-eminence it secures by its noble and safe harbour, 
and by its position on the Hudson, the greatest and 
most navigable river of the eastern country. These 
advantages have been prodigiously enhanced by the 
recent construction of the great canal between the 
Hudson and Lake Erie, affording a water-communi¬ 
cation, and the only one which exists, with the wes¬ 
tern territory. Forests of masts surround the city 
on every side ; vessels are seen arriving and depart¬ 
ing with eveiy wind, and its quays are the scene of 
perpetual bustle. There is still in New York a rem¬ 
nant of the old Dutch houses built of brick and with 
their gables to the street; but the English, on obtain¬ 
ing possession, soon had re^urse to the noble forests 
which surrounded the city. In consequence a great 
part of New York is built of wood, with narrow and 
winding streets, and in a low situation; and from this 
quarter as a centre rises and spreads the yellow fe¬ 
ver, which has so repeatedly ravaged the city. The 
Broadway is the handsomest street in North Ame¬ 
rica, and may come into competition with the finest 
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in Europe. It extends nearly three miles, and is about 
the breadth of Oxford Street in London, Many of the 
houses and public buildings are handsome, though 
the material of the former is only painted brick; and 
a row of Lombardy poplars, which border it, gives it 
a fresh and rural apjiearance- This street is the fa¬ 
vourite forenoon promenade of the fashionable female 
citizens, when it has an exceedingly gay appearance. 
The Bowery-Road, branching off at an angle from 
the Broadway, and extending for a mile and a half, 
is also very handsome. The city-hall is the most 
splendid edifice in New York, and, with the exception 
at least of the Capitol, in the whole Union. It is 
above 200 feet long and 50 high, and the main 
body constructed of white mai’ble; but its architec¬ 
ture is liable to some exceptions, and its basement of 
red granite and cupola of painted wood are out of 
harmony with the rich material of which the rest is 
composed. Of the thirty three churches, several are 
built with cost and splendour, and are considered by 
several travellers as elegant; but Mr Duncan, who 
seems backed by some candid American authorities, 
pronounces them to be glaring specimens of bad taste. 
The environs of New York present scenes of great 
beauty. From the spot termed the Battery is view¬ 
ed the long strait or estuaiy.on which it is situated, 
crowded with numerous sails, and bordered by the 
fertile shores and gently-swelling hills of New York 
and New Jersey. This view has been compared to 
that of the Bay of Najdes, and Americans consider it 
even as injured by the comparison. The viejv of 
New York itself strikes with admiration those who 
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approach it by sea. The country behind, and the 
opposite coast of Long Island, are covered with coun¬ 
try houses, to which the merchants retire during the 
extreme and sickly heat of the summer. New York 
is the grand rendezvous of all the emigrants coming 
from Europe to the Uiiited States: in the satirical 
terms of Mr Faux, it is the spot “ to which the 
scum of all the earth is drifted.” From these it rea¬ 
dily obtains all the additional pojmlation for which 
its own rapid growth finds employment. “ As the 
summer destroys by the yellow fever,” says Mr .lau- 
son, “ the winter brings in a fresh supply.” I’hrough 
this constant influx, society in New York is less mark¬ 
ed in its features, and less decidedly American, than 
in the other great cities. In the gay circles there 
is a contest between French and English costume, 
carried on almost with the vehemence of party-sj)irit, 
by the fair leaders of fashion. Even in this rej)ubli- 
can society two setn have been formed ; the first of 
which, composed chiefly of political and professional 
characters, have formed themselves into a species of 
noblesse, who, with the Jealous .spirit of coterie, de¬ 
cline all connexion with the second, composed of per¬ 
sons employed in the various branches of trade. This 
seems by no means founded»on superiority of wealth, 
since we find the second Class, indignant at being ex¬ 
cluded from the city-balls co/iducted by their rivals, 
setting up a ball of their own with a higher subscrip¬ 
tion, and conducted in a more liBeral style of expense. 
In an intellectual view. New York is secondary to 
Boston, and even to Philadelphia. Its university has 
no pretensions to rank with Harvard; and of itfl two 
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public libraries, one contains only 5000 and the other 
3000 volumes ; yet the taste for study is spreading, 
and the prejudice felt against it by the mercantile 
classes, as incompatible with their professional habits 
and pursuits, is gradually subsiding. • 

Philadelphia, notwithstanding its late origin, rose, 
as we have seen, by such rapid steps as to have be¬ 
come, at the time of the revolution, the decided capital 
of republican America. It was even for some time 
the seat of the legislature, and contained a house of 
considerable sjdendour, built for the president. Phi¬ 
ladelphia, though now reduced to the second place, is 
still a very handsome and respectable city, retaining 
much of the simplicity and steadiness of the sect from 
whom it derived its origin. It is built on a regular 
plan, neat, simple, and commodious, though somewhat 
too uniform and mechanical. All the streets cross each 
other at right angles, making the whole city like the 
divisions of a large chess-board. A great part of them 
are designated according to numbers. First Street, 
Second Street, Thii*d Street,—a convenient but some¬ 
what dry nomenclature ; and the Friends seem, with 
happier taste, to have given to others the rimal though 
somewhat fanciful names of Vine Street, Mulberry 
Street, Walnut Street. Market Street, 100 feet broad, 
and crossing the whole towit, ought to have been su¬ 
perior to any of the rest; but the convenience of the 
citizens having induced them to erect in the midst of 
it a piazza, beneath' which is a profuse display of 
meat, fish, poultry, vegetaWes, with sundry fabrics of 
earth and wood, while its sides are flanked with -carts 
and wheelbarrows, this range has lost every pre- 
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tension to elegance. Upon the whole, however, the 
streets of Philadelphia, though they can produce no¬ 
thing to come into competition with the Broadway 
and Boweiy-Road, are more imiformly good, better 
paved, and better cleaned, than those* of New York. 
This last merit is greatly promoted by the copious sup¬ 
ply of fresh water, conveyed by pipes to every quar¬ 
ter. A series-of fires has nearly extirpated the wooden 
houses, whose re-erection has been prohibited for the 
last thirty years. The public buildings, though not 
so spacious, appear to be constructed in a purer clas¬ 
sical taste. The bank of Pennsylvania, and the more 
recent edifice destined for that of the United States, are 
reported as in a very correct and elegant style of archi¬ 
tecture. The benevolent institutions of Philadelphia 
are bn a greater scale than in any other American 
city. The hos 2 )ital is a large edifice, built of brick 
only, yet not unhandsome. It can accommodate up¬ 
wards of two hundred patients, besides many relieved 
at their own houses ; but payment is required from 
those who are supj)osed able to afford it. To this 
hosintal are attached a good anatomical museum 
and library; and a more singular ai)pendage, the 
celebrated picture, by West, of Christ Healing the 
Sick, has even by its exhibition become a source of 
emolument. The new Philadeljihia penitentiary, 
comprising a space of six ^hundred and thirty feet 
square, and containing two hundred and fifty cells, is 
now affording a trial, on a greht scale, of the efficacy 
of the system of prison-reform. Philadelphia enjoys 
a progressive prosperity which, if not so rapid, is per¬ 
haps more solid than that of New York. If the last 
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stand foremost as a commercial city, Philadelphia is 
equally prominent in manufacturing industry; be¬ 
ing in this resj)ect indeed almost single among the 
cities of the Union. The value of its manufactures 
in 1810 was reckoned at nearly four millions sterling. 
The shipping belonging to its 'port amounted in 1816 
to 101,830 tons. Philadelphia is more literary than 
New York, Jind than any other of the American cities, 
except Boston. 'Jliere is a ])ublic library founded in 
1742, under the auspices of Franklin, which, hav¬ 
ing received accessions from various quarters, com¬ 
prises now 22,000 volumes. There are libraries also 
of some value belonging to the American Philosophi¬ 
cal Society, to the Academy of Nahiral Science, to the 
Athenaeum, to the Society of Friends, and to the Uni¬ 
versity. Altho\igh the reputation of the latter, as to 
general science, is not wjual to that of Harvard, it is 
considered the first medical school in the ITnited States. 
In this department it has seven ])rofessors, and is at¬ 
tended by about five hundred students, each of whom 
pays twenty dollars to each professor. Great advan¬ 
tage is also derived from the clinical lectures at the 
hospital. We have already noticed the progress made 
by the art of printing; and the engraving of bank¬ 
notes, an art of so much importance for the preven¬ 
tion of forgery, is said to be' more highly improved 
than even in Euro])o. '/'here is a j)rivate museum, 
which contains a comjdetc skeleton of that gigantic 
hut extinct animal, the mammoth. It is eleven feet 
high, reaches seventeen feed fn direct length, and its 
great tusk is ten feet long. I’lie entire weiglrt is 
a thousand pounds. The academy contains a few 
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fine statues, a good collection of casts, and some pic¬ 
tures ascribed to old masters, and which are really 
said to possess merit, with others by native ai’tists, 
particularly Alston and Lesslie. The Quakers, who 
founded Philadelphia, are now greatly outnumbered 
by the other sects, and have ceased to give the tone 
to society, though Philadelphia still retains much of 
the sober and regular character which they impress¬ 
ed upon it. Among the fifty-nine places of public 
worship only six belong to them. Those who still 
hold that jirofessiou have abated much of their oi'igi- 
nal austere simjdicity, and of those peculiarities in 
dress and manners which drew so decided a line be¬ 
tween them and the rest of society. 

As New \"ork is the commercial, and Philadelphia 
the manufacturing, Boston esteems itself the intellec¬ 
tual capital of the States. This is the earliest found¬ 
ed of all the great cities, and has been in a state of 
continually increasing prosperity. During the early 
progress of the colonies, and before the rapid rise of 
Philadelphia, it had taken a decided lead, and formed 
the centre of that spirit of resistance which issued 
in national independence. As its back tendtory, 
however, is not extremely fertile, and is now jieopled 
nearly up to its capacities, and as it has not, like 
New York, any grand channel of communication with 
the interior, Boston has for some fime begun to af)- 
proach the ultimate point of growth, and Jms been 
stationary compared with its‘more southern rivals. 
Its active spirit, howevci^ has produced a new export, 
thali of men, who fill all the' Southern States, and 
carry on there that busy traffic which is little suit- 
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ed to the genius of the natives. Boston, though 
now not containing u fourth of the population of 
either New York or Philadelphia, is still an opu¬ 
lent and flourishing city. It was founded, without 
any presentiment of its future extension, in a penin¬ 
sula almost completely enclosed by a narrow and 
winding inlet. As this original space has proved 
inadequate to contain the widely-spreading extent of 
Boston, the suburbs of Charleston and South Boston 
have been built on the opposite side of this arm of 
the sea, and are connected with the main body of the 
place by long and costly bridges across its narrowest 
part. Boston, an old town, is built too much in the 
winding, irregular, antique style ; many of its streets 
ai’e mere lanes and alleys. The present generation, 
however, has here, as elsewhere, done much to repair 
the imperfections of their forefathers. The usual 
anathema against wooden houses of moi’e than one 
storey high was issued after a destructive fire in 
1794 ; several of the new streets are handsome, and 
many of the new houses sjdendid. The whaifs and 
quays are very numerous, no less than eighty, and 
many of them reach far up into the city, enabling the 
ships to reach the very door of the merchants. This 
produces a singidar effect, the masts and sails being 
seen mingled with the buildit.gs, and flags flying over 
the tops of the liouses. Boston has a very strong 
and spacious prison, constructed on the plan of a pe¬ 
nitentiary, and in which about 800 criminals are an¬ 
nually confined. The establishment seems well-ar¬ 
ranged, the piisoners being classified and reguhirly 
employed in hewing stones and other work ; yet the 
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effects, either in producing reform, or in the preven¬ 
tion of crime, have not been conspicuous. Boston is 
undoubtedly the literary capital of the United States. 
Its collections are more extensive, and there is a more 
general diffusion of information than in any other 
western city. The Athenaeum, supported solely by 
subscription among the citizens, possesses a library 
of 20,000 volumes, which is receiving constant ac¬ 
cessions. It is made also a depository of coins, mine¬ 
rals, and other interesting objects of nature and art. 
Boston is stated as the head-cpiarters of federalism and 
politics, and unitariauism in religion. The former is 
common to it with all the New England States ; but 
in religion, Newhaven, with its rival college of Yale, 
is orthodox, and the heresies of Boston are chiefly 
spread through detached congregations in the great 
cities throughout the Ihuon. The inhabitants of 
Boston, however, still retain much of their regularity 
of conduct and strict attendance at public worship. 
Amid the boasted profuse hospitality of the south, 
Boston, among the cities, seems to have rather a par¬ 
ticular fame for the exercise of this virtue. 

From these northern cities we pass to Charleston, 
which has long been, and still in some degree is, a 
sort of metropolis of th* south. A spacious and 
commodious, though iiot perfectly secure harl)our, 
on a coast almost destitute gf that important accom¬ 
modation, has enabled Charleston almost to monopo¬ 
lize the commerce of North anil South Carolina. Mr 
Lambert, to whom we afre inckbted for the most de¬ 
tailed account of Charleston, represents it as contain¬ 
ing many handsome houses, but few elegant Streets 
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or public buildings. The houses are spacious, sur¬ 
rounded with gardens, furni.shed with verandahs and 
balconies, and sometimes shaded with Venetian blinds, 
every arrangement being studied which in tliis sultry 
climate can preserve coolness and afford shelter fi’om 
the scorching rays of the sun. »The material is chiefly 
a brick, well qualified to resist the action of the ele¬ 
ments, but of a somewhat gloomy red colour; while 
the inferior houses are of wood, and many of them very 
wretched. The streets are narrow and unpaved, un¬ 
less for foot-passengers,—a very inconvenient circum¬ 
stance, where the surface is formed entirely of dry sand, 
which, whenever the wind is high, is blown about in 
a manner very annoying to the eyes and lungs. In 
defence of this omission it is urged by the rulers of 
Charleston, that a pavement would reflect and aug¬ 
ment the already extreme heat; but it seems justly 
replied, that no surface can be so arid or so hot as 
sand. The foot-walks, however, of Charleston are 
protected by roM's of a tree called the Pride of India, 
which, though not very lofty, afford an ample and 
agreeable shade. Its leaves have the remarkable qua¬ 
lity of being noxious to insects; so that a decoction 
of them poured over plants infested with caterpillars 
completely delivers them ffom this nuisance ; but Mr 
Lambert seems thence i-atherVtoo hastily to conclude 
that they must give out pestilential qualities to the 
atmosphere; yet the berries are eaten by animals 
without any bad consequence. The insalubrity of 
Charleston, and the dreadfiid ravages of the yellow 
fever, seem well accounted for in such a climatoiby 
other Ijross omissions on the i>art of its sanitary iw- 
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lice. No steps are taken to fill up or drain the nu¬ 
merous pools, marshes, and swamps, with which the 
city is surrounded, and which emit at night very dis¬ 
agreeable effluvia; while the carcasses of dead horses, 

• • 

cats, dogs, aird other animals, are exposed in the 
streets, or the immediate neighbourhood of the town, 
which are cleared from them only by the vora¬ 
cious jaws of dogs, and of a species of carrion-birds 
called turkey-buzzards, that are seen in vast flights 
hissing in fierce contention over the mangled rem¬ 
nants of their unfortunate ^dctims. I’hey cannot, 
however, in this cliiiiate finish their savage repast 
with such speed, that their j)rey does not j)reviously 
emit the most offensive odours. In consideration of 
this service, these obscene birds are held almost sa¬ 
cred, and must on no account be killed or molested. 
So long indeed as they continue the sole scavengers 
of Charleston this toleration is nect'ssary ; but some¬ 
thing more efficient in this dej)artnient is loudly call¬ 
ed for. The only edifice in (Charleston which makes 
pretensions to sjdendour is that for the branch-bank 
of the United States, on which a very large sum is 
said to have been spent; yet the union of brick in 
the body of the building, of stone in the sides and 
corners, and of marble piHars at the entrance,* ex¬ 
cludes in a great measure any idea^of taste and har¬ 
mony. , 

The tone of society in Charleston is given by the 
planters, who resemble, as already observed, the coun¬ 
try gentlemen of Euro]j6, and^who are praised for 
their manners and general deportment. Charleston 
has been described as the seal of hosjiitality, elegance. 
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and gaiety. It is observed, however, that only the 
gay side of the picture is exposed to public view, 
and that there is much in the Carolinean domestic 
economy’ which’ a sober judgment cannot approve. 
During the period of the year indeed which they 
spend in town, they live like' princes, in a* round of 
gaiety, hospitality, and indulgence in every pleasure ; 
but this brilliant interval absorbs not only all, but 
more, than they can save by living the rest of the year 
on their plantations, destitute almost of common com¬ 
forts. Hence, with incomes of from 6 to 50,000 dol¬ 
lars a-year, they have seldom a dollar in their pocket, 
and live in continual difficulty and embarrassment. 
The long credits which it is necessary to give them, 
and the slow and scanty instalments by which pay¬ 
ment is made, are the subject of universal complaint 
among the merchants and traders. They seek in¬ 
deed to indemnify themselves by laykig 100 or 150 
percent, on their commodities,*and when they suc¬ 
ceed in collecting their debts are thus enabled to 
make rapid fortunes; but, even after retiring from 
business, years must be spent in collecting their ar¬ 
rears. Unlike the active farmer, or merchant of the 
north, the Carolinean lolls at ease under his shady 
piaAa, smoking cigars and drinking sangaree, and 
leaving all the labour to hk slaves and overseers. 
His amusements are not always of the most elegant 
kind, and consist less in the theatre and other places 
of public etttertainraent, than in horseracing with 
high bets, and hard. drinking till the guest is laid 
under the tablA' Tliey follow likewise with ardour 
all country sports, and are excellent marksmen. This 
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quality is greatly improved by the use of a spedes of 
lottery, vrkere the goods instead of being awarded 
according, to some chance-operation, are placed on a 
high tree and fired at with the rifle. A much less 
laudable use is made of this skill in the duels which, 
to© general over America, occur with peculiar fre¬ 
quency at Charleston. They are attributed by Mr 
Warden to a nice sense of honour, but by others to 
merely quarrelsome propensities. 

All menial offices in Charleston are performed by 
slaves, who form the bulk of the population. Those 
who cannot afford to buy one at £100 or £120, hire 
them at a guinea a mouth from persons who keep a 
stock for that purpose. The introduction of slaves 
has been j)rohibitcd since 1808 ; but sales of a i)ain- 
ful and humiliating nature still take place for the in¬ 
terior or the western territory. Many, especially of 
the Carolinean ladies, are said to treat these poor 
dependants with great humanity, while others do not 
hesitate to employ their fair hands in the application 
of the cow-hide. For such as decline this exercise 
there are public whippers, who deal out lashes at a 
shilling a dozen ; but a lady has been heard to com¬ 
plain, that at this rate the charge mounted up too 
fast, and that she must endeavour to effect a coiftract 
on easier terms. The /-laves are employed in various 
arts and trades, in which they often acquire consider¬ 
able dexterity. The city slaves consider themselves 
as a superior race to those eihployed in country la¬ 
bour, and place a pride in the superior prices which 
they would fetch, boasting, “ Me bring ten times 
the price of dem, if massa swap me.” They , are con- 
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verted to Christianity and attentive to the duties of 
religion; and if their favourite instructors, who are 
generally of the Methodist persuasion, do not always 
deport themselves in the most sober manner, and be 
liable to some of those physical excesses which pre¬ 
vail in America, this cannot -justify the outrageous 
interruptions which they sometimes receive, and 
which Mr Lambert records with a blameable satis¬ 
faction. In a humbler walk it is told, to the credit 
of the negroes, that when disposed to make proof of 
each other’s strengtli, they box in a fair and manly 
manner, and without any of those corrupted forms 
which are practised by the lower tribes in the South¬ 
ern States. 

Virginia, notwithstanding its importance and wealth, 
was long almost without a capital. Its planters, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, have little histe for a town; they 
live on their estates in pomj) and ease, and in a man¬ 
ner generally happier and more respectable than 
their Carolina neighbours; and many of them be¬ 
stow much pains in cultivating their minds and 
fitting themselves for public employment. Rich¬ 
mond was little more than a large village till about 
twenty years ago, when the copious exportation of 
tobatco and flour, the produce of the fertile sur¬ 
rounding districts, began to attract a numerous body 
of merchants, and Richmond has been since in a state 
of rapid increase. It probably contains now above 
20,000 inhabitants, arid the high price of houses and 
building-ground augurs a stfll farther progress. The 
most active adventurers are said to be natives, of 
Old and New England; and the planters keep aloof. 
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viewing, it is said, with some jealousy this rise of a 
commercial interest. The urbane and social man¬ 
ners of the South, however, are said to prevail, and 
to render a residence there very agreeable. 

Maryland was long nearly as destittite of a capital 
as Virginia, having nane at least which could apj)ear 
ill competition with those of the Northei*n States. 
Baltimore, however, within the last thirty years hav¬ 
ing been by its two excellent harbours enabled to en¬ 
gross the commerce of the Cliesapeake, has suddenly 
become the greatest city in the Union, New York 
and Philadelphia onlj" excepted. All tliat prosperity, 
which was vainly desired and destined for Washing¬ 
ton, has flowed into her. In ITOb, Baltimore was 
supposed to contain 10,000 inhabitants; now nearly 
70,000. Having risen to this greatness since the im¬ 
proved mode of building cities came into fashion, the 
streets are regular, with many extremely good houses, 
built chiefly of brick: A great proportion of the in¬ 
habitants are Roman Catholics, the city and country 
being entirely founded by and for the adherents of 
that religion. A very spacious cathedral has lieen 
recently erected, and is the principal public build¬ 
ing in Baltimore. The Sociiiians have also erected a 
smaller one of great elegance at an ex])ense of 
£20,000, though the s0ct is said to be rather wealthy 

than numerous. There are two* columnar monu- 

» 

ments,—one dedicated to Washington, the other in 
commemoration of the battle hi which General Ross 
fell. Baltimore has twe universities,—one founded 
on » Roman Catholic basis, though it has educated 
eminent men in every profession ; the other of* more 
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recent erection, called the University of Maryland ; 
but only the medial department has been yet organ¬ 
ized. The society of Baltjnaore is chiefly commercial. 

Having thus cast our eye over the eastern cities, 
we must now cross the Allegany, and survey those 
which have risen like magic oin the mighty domain 
of the west. Of them the first, and still the fore¬ 
most in point of importance, is Pittsburgh. This 
city, happily placed at the point where the Monon- 
aghela and Alleghany rivers unite to form the mighty 
Ohio, is thus at the head of a river-navigation of nearly 
three thousand miles, and forms the connecting link 
between Old and New Ajuerica. It is technically 
included in Pennsylvania; but as it has risen entire¬ 
ly with and for the "Westei-n States, it is really and 
clearly a western city. The Americans, who are 
liable to boasting, are said to exercise this propensity 
in a special manner with regard to Pittsburg. The 
view of this first manufacturing city, sju’iuging up 
like magic in the midst of the desert, is no doubt 
calculated to act strongly on the imagination. It is 
called the Birmingham of America, which even Mr 
Birkbeck could see nothing in any degree to justify. 
In fact, the enumeration of its manufactures given by 
Fearon and Flint shows ,/L‘karly that fihey are mere 
workshops for the supply 6f a wide rural district 
with those bulky articles which cannot bear the cost 
of transportation across the Alleghany. The chief are 
smiths, .(fii^inet-makers, shoemakers, makers of mills, 
machines, and \iraggons. There are only four or five 
employed in the manufacture of cloth, and those, are 
said to find it a losing concern. The only one which 
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seems really worthy Of the tMrm manufacture is that 
of glass, a sttbstitiKe, whieh colild not be con* 
veyed in safety across the Vestem jroads. Pitts¬ 
burg, enccanp^ssed by great liivier-channels, and bor¬ 
dered by wooded heigms, has a pictui-esque and al¬ 
most romantic appearance, not very much akin to 
the purs^ts of its inhabitants. However, these hills 
enclose most solid treasuzfS^*—a nearly inexb|iuStible 
deposit of coal, obtained almost without dig^ng, by 
merely opening the Side of the mountain, and laying 
a plank, oVer which the coals are driven in a wheel¬ 
barrow. 

In descendii^ the Ohio, we meet with a succession 
of newly-founded and rapidly-rising towns. Wheel¬ 
ing stands at the junttioii of the Ohio line with that 
of the great national road which crosses the Alleg- 
hauies from Baltimore. Although this road is stated 
by Major Long to be not good, it is however a road, 
and much the shortest from the Atlantic coast. It 
is likely, therefore, to become soon the great line of 
trade and emigration, and Wheeling, containing large 
mineral deposits iii the vicinity, has all the materials 
of future importance. Farther down, the Muskingum 
and the Scioto gain the Ohio after traversing tracts 
favourable fur trade and settlement. Zanesville on 
the former river, and ^^hillicothe op the latter, were 
both, as BJr Birkbeck informs us, founded by an in¬ 
telligent person of the name of Zane, whose choice 
has been justified by them^pro^perity; bntjtmhickily, 
overlooking every thing' byit jpercantile benefit, he 
neglected the fine elevifited sites in their neighbour¬ 
hood, and built them on a level with the river, Nvherc 
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they are both unhealthy and liable to inundation. 
The seat of government, fdSrmerly at Chillicothe, is 
now transferred to Cokunbus, higher up the river; 
but though this place, which in 1812 consisted of one 
log'Cabin, exhibits, as Mr Long observes, a remark¬ 
able change in having acquired a po|«ilation of 1500 
civilised inhabitants, it is left much behind by other 
towns in the State, and possesses no natural advan¬ 
tages evfer likely to raise it to their level. The 
Ohians do not seem verj' well able to say upon what 
principle they chose Columbus as the seat of adminis¬ 
tration. 

Cincinnati, lower down the river, and almost at 
the frontier, is the real capital of Ohio, the chief seat 
of trade in this part of America, and the main halt*, 
ing.place to the numerous bodies of emigrants who 
proceed to the westward. Cincinnati was one of the 
oldest towns of the western territory, and till 1800 
the official ca]>ital of the State of Ohio; but this was 
afterwards removed to the banks of the Scioto, as a 
more central position. In 1810 it had still only 
2320 inhabitants; in 1813 it was found to have 
4000; the census of 1815 gave 6000 ; that of 1819, 
according to Mr Flint, 10,330. Both he and Fearon, 
from the stagnation of trftde, anticipate a stationary 
state, and even Oj decline; yit Judge Hall intimates 
that the number has now risen to 18,000. Cincin¬ 
nati is built completely on the Ohio bottom, insomuch 
that a levee of six feet , high would be requited to pre¬ 
serve it^pm nccasioqal inuddation. Yet the groimd 
rises idoliediately behifid; but gain ! gain! gain !' is, 
according to Mr Btricbcdt, the alpha and omega of the 
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founders of American cities. Cincinnati has been 
built on the model of Philadelphia, with parallel 
streets, crossing each other at right angles, and called 

First Street, Second Street, Third Street, &c. Many 

• • 

of the houses are neat, though few aim at splendour. 
Wilson the omithologisL thinks it the prettiest town 
beyond Phila^phia. As it slopes, however, some¬ 
what rapidly towards the river, an inconvenient de¬ 
scent of water and mud takes place during the rains; 
Few towns abound more in the materials of building, 
having marble, freestone, earth fit for brick, and wood 
of various kinds in the greatest plenty. The last ma¬ 
terial is in most instances 2 >referred by the haste or 
indolence of the new-comers. The houses of stone 
are extremely few; those of brick are about a fourth 
of the whole, those of timber three-fourths. They 
do not even paint the wood, though this precaution 
would be necessary to secure its durability. Not¬ 
withstanding the use df this combustible material, no 
good precautions are taken against fire, and luckily 
as yet no great disaster has forced upon them a sense 
of their necessity. The manufactures, as they are 
called, of Cincinnati are nearly on the same scale and 
of the same character as those of Pittsburg,—great 
workshops for the lower districts of Ohio and, Indiana, 
and many persons employed in the extensive building 
concerns of the dty itself. TJbere are house-caqjen- 
ters, 400; shoemakers, 116; blacksmiths, 90; boat- 
builders, 60 OT 70 ; cabinet-makers, 54; brick-makers, 
200; coopers, 84, &c. Oincinnati has made some 
efforts to raise itself to an intelkctual charadm*; and 
two universities have been set on one called* the 
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Cincinnati, and the other the Miami; but though 
they exposed themselves to what Dr Drake calls the 
“ stigma of mendicity,” bysendingaDr Brown tocollect 
money in the Eastern States, who returned with about 
400 dollara, neither of these institutions has yet ar¬ 
rived at any importance. - The public library did 
not in 1815 exceed 800 volumes. ‘The first news¬ 
paper west of the Alleghany was begun here in 1793, 
under the title of the “ Sentinel of the North-Western 
Territory.” At present there are the Western Spy, 
with 1200 subscribers, and Liberty-Hall, with 1400. 
Dr Drake bestows on the printing of Cincinnati a 
degree of praise which is not borne out by the exe¬ 
cution of his own book. 

Passing now the great Wabash, we come to two 
States, Indiana and lUinois, which carry the career 
of settlement west to the Mississippi. This outer 
region presents a somewhat new aspect. The habi¬ 
tations are as yet thinly scattA*ed, and the cultivated 
territory bears a small jiroportion to the immensity 
of forest and prairie. To Mr Birkbeck the settlers 
appeared a superior class, who, beginning their move¬ 
ment later, found tlie best districts on the Ohio al¬ 
ready occupied, and came on to Indiana; yet this does 
not very, well accord with the miserable aspect of the 
huts which he discovered his route. The society 
is here of very various aspect. The new settlers are 
mixed with a race of early French colonivSts, who, with 
the characteristic epterprise of their nation, came 
down to this tract ^om Upper Canada and the region 
on the lakes. Biritbeck observes, that the Fcench- 
maii, hou'over long absent from his country, and en- 
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circled by strangers, nev^ loses his natural polish 
and amenity, which raider him a favourite of all the 
natives among witom he resides. The society of Vin¬ 
cennes has thus in some respects more of outward re¬ 
finement than -even that of some great cities. Along 
all the exterior borders of this territory, however, are 
found a nunsterous tribe of squatters, back-woodsmen, 
hunters, and even outlaws, who have sought refuge 
from justice amid these wilds. Generally throughout 
all the inhabitants of this region, there is a want of 
any disposition to obey laws which do not accord 
with their own inclination. Lastly ajipear bands of 
Indians, who have still reserved some portions of this 
last boundary of their ancient inheritance, and who 
repail' to the towns to sell the jiroduce of their red 
hunt, and intoxicate thern^lves with its j)roceeds. 
Such is the varied spectacle presented by the infant 
cities of Princeton and Vincennes. The latter being 
built too low, is unhealthy during a certain season ; 
and Princeton, though on a more elevated site, in the 
midst of an irregular and, what the Americans call, 
rolling country, does not exempt the new settler from 
the probability of a seasoning fever. In Illinois, Kas- 
kaquia, though an old French settlement, cannot yet 
rank above a village, and Ijie same may be said of the 
new capital known by the somewhat rude and fantastic 
name of Vandalia. It appears, however, by Mr Beck’s 
plan, to be built on the same system of mechanical re¬ 
gularity pf which Philadelphia had set the example. 

The Mississippi, whioii we have now reached, sets 
linyts to settlement in this quarter ; for that vast range 
which the Americans have annexed to their‘union 
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under the title of Nwlfi-wefi* Temtory, remains still 
in the undisturbed possession of Indian natives. 
We have now, therefore, to cross the Ohio to Ken¬ 
tucky, which extends along its opposite; bank. This 
river serves as a boundary between two very opposite 
forms and states of society; all on one side belongs 
to the north, all on the other to the south. Ken¬ 
tucky was peopled from Virginia, and foitned on its 
model. It is a state of slaves and planters; its peo¬ 
ple are hospitable, frank, luxurious, and indolent. 
Mr Fearon, on his arrival at Lexington, saw the long- 
unwonted spectacle of a party sitting and conversing 
round a bottle of wine; but they are proud, loose, 
and turbulent; and it seems to be here chiefly that 
travellers still receive notice of the ancient brutal 
modes of waging combat. Mr Flint does not appear 
actually to have seen a gouged person ; but he dis¬ 
covered noses and ears which had been partially re¬ 
moved by the barbarous processes formerly recorded. 
The numerous dirks exposed for sale in the jewellers’ 
shops showed the article to be in demand; and being 
worn and concealed under the waistcoat, they ac¬ 
quired an aflSnity to the Italian stiletto. Swearing, 
another feature of semi-barbarous societies, is dread¬ 
fully prevalent. The system of slavery produces 
among the whites a disdain df honest labour, and an 
idea of disgrace attached to it, which often reduces 
the females especially to very great distress. It must 
be granted to them, however, that the zeal for know¬ 
ledge appears to be ardent. -Young as Lexington is, 
it has become the'^seat of a university, which Mr 
Pearoa saw opened by a procession, accompanied 
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with music. A library o&er literaiy collections 
are rapidly forming. Franklin is the state-capital; 
but, by a fatality which seems generally, to attend 
America, it is completely eclipsed by L^ington, si¬ 
tuated in a fine and fertile plain, and* which, from 
being in 1797 a group of fifty log-houses, has risen 
to be one of the best-built towns in America. The 
main street ' particularly, eighty feet wide, has few 
rivals in elegance. Lexington, however, is likely to 
be surpassed by Louisville, built immediately below 
the Rapids of the Oliio, which render navigation above 
that point practicable only duidng part of the year. 
It is consequently becoming more and more the em¬ 
porium of that vast trade whicli Ohio and Kentucky 
carry on with the Mississipjn and New Orleans. 

Tennessee, with its neat and rising capitals of 
Nashville and Knoxville, ^hibits nearly a similar 
aspect to Kentucky, though yet in a less advanced 
stage of its progress. • 

The state of Missouri is situated wholly to the 
west of the Mississippi, and its counties extend along 
the banks of that river, and about a hundred and fifty 
miles up those of its mighty tributary the Missouri. 
The region, generally, is of great natiwal capacity, 
but its cultivation as yet extends only along the rivers, 
and is nearly confined to the production of maize. 
Now, however, that New Orleans* has become the 
main emporium of the western territory, the Missouri, 
being nearer to it than the u^Jper tracts of the Ohio 
are, is likely to increase .rapidly, especially when it 
has recovered from the shocks sustained by exc^sive 
speculation. None of its towns have yet risen to any 
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great magnitude. St Louis, situated on the Mis¬ 
sissippi, a little below the grand junction, affords the 
chief vent for the productions of the upper districts. 
It was originally a French town, in which capacity 
it had only three small streets, and a population of 
scarcely a thousand; nor did lit increase *ill after the 
annexation of Louisiana, since which time it has 
rapidly grown to upwards of 5000. The American 
part is composed of parallel streets, called First, Second, 
Third, &c. after the model of Philadelphia. St 
Charles, on the Missoimi, presents the same history, 
on a smaller scale as yet; but its command of the na¬ 
vigation of that great river promises a high future 
prosi)erity. New Madrid, below the jxmction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, was destined to a much more 
splendid lot than either. Colonel Morgan laid it out 
in 1817 with ten street^ of which one was 120 feet 
broad, and with six spacious squares ; but vain in 
this respect are Iniman plans and designs. After a 
short interval of prosperity. New Madrid declined so 
rapidly, that Mr Nuttall, in 1820, found it composed 
of little more than twenty miserable log-houses and 
stores, where a scanty supply of goods was retailed to 
the neighbourhood at enormous prices. This decline 
appears to have been in a, great degree owing to the 
dreadful earthquake of 181^, which convulsed the 
whole, country rbund; and it should seem that if 
things go on in their present train, there ought to 
be a gi-eat city here or somewhere in its neighbour¬ 
hood. 

The tz-aveller, as he descends the Mississippi,, has 
on one side the State bearing that name, and on the 
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other the Arkansa territory, composed of the great Mis¬ 
sissippi bottom, which ^^sents.a dead and almost sunk 
level, varied only by , a few gentle risings, and pre¬ 
senting a somewhat monotonous surface. The scenery, 
however, derives a great interest from the magnificent 
display of the vegetable kingdom. “ The gigantic 
plum and maple trees, a large profusion of seventy 
or eighty species of American oak, sassafras, hickory, 
magnolia grandiflora, a hundred feet high, with its 
deep-green leaves, broad yellow flowers, expanded 
like a full-blown rose, remind us that we are far 
from home; while at night the brilliancy of the stars, 
the delicate fragrance of the suri’ounding woods, and 
especially the fire-flies, which sparkle on every side, 
seem almost to transport us into the regions of 
eastern romance.” The planter of the Mississippi is 
much richer, and with less labour, than the North 
American farmer. He cultivates tobacco and cotton, 
commodities which have a sure sale in Europe; and 
though the latter has fallen to half its former price, 
it still amply repays the cost of cultivation; Pro¬ 
vided he has capital to purchase an estate and stock 
it with negroes, a very slight inspection is necessary 
to secure its management. A planter who makes 
from one to two thousand a-year lives only in the 
style of a second-rate farmer in Britain, and thus, 
if otherwise economical, mpkes a *rapid fortune. A 
good deal is spent, however, in excursions, which last 
often for several months, to th<? northern cities of New 
York and Boston. Mr Hodgson reckons that if the Mis¬ 
sissippi planters could be cleared from the stains of 
slavery, they would be exceedingly honourable and 
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agreeable men. The towns are small and poor, 
every one making haste to buy and stock a planta¬ 
tion. The only place of any consequence is Natches, 
regularly and handsomely built of brick, and situated 
on a rising ground, whence it commands a delightful 
prospect. On the opposite side of the river is the 
Arkansa territory, on the great river of that name. 
The soil is extremely well fitted for tobacco and cot¬ 
ton ; but its distance, and the want of many accom¬ 
modations, prevent it from being generally the choice 
of those who can afford to establish themselves east 
of the Mississippi. A large distribution of lands has 
here been made among the troops who served with 
distinction in the last war; but those veterans do not 
appear to set a very high value on this mark of their 
country’s gratitude, and most of them prefer to conti¬ 
nue drawing their pay than to exile themselves on 
this remote possession. The towns of Arkansa and 
Arkopolis are still quite in their infancy. 

New Orleans, at the mouth of the Mississippi, is 
the only great city in this part of America. Holding 
from its position the command of all the immense na¬ 
vigable river-courses of interior America, it is mak¬ 
ing the most rapid progress of any American city, 
and will ' doubtless one day become the greatest in 
that continent, perhaps even in the world. At the time 
of the cession, in tsOS, it had only 8000 inhabitants ; 
in 1820 the census gave 27,000; and M. Sidon, in 
1827, found it to contain 40,000. The inhabitants 
are a confused assemblage of the successive French 
and Spanish settlers, of Americans from every quarter 
of the*tJnion, and of adventurers from the British 
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empire, who all, “ as if the Mississippi rolled down 
gold,” flock to its shore. There is in fact no part 
of the world where a fortune may be made more 
speedily mid certainly. Contrary to what obtains 
on our side of the world, there is * more employ¬ 
ment in every trade than there are hands to exe¬ 
cute : even a good tailor may make a little fortune 
in a few years. Indeed, all except the most wealthy 
import their clothes ready-made from New York and 
Philadelphia. Every kind of work, and all the provi¬ 
sions which must be raised in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, bear an enormous price, and render living 
extremely dear. A still more formidable evil con¬ 
sists in the insalubrity of the air, arising from the 
extensive marshes and inundated grounds wliich 
border the lower part of the Mississippi. Yet the 
winter and spring are delightful, and so healthy, 
that New Orleans is even resorted to at these sea¬ 
sons for the benefit* of the air. In summer it be¬ 
comes intensely hot, and the resident is cruelly an¬ 
noyed by the musquitoes; yet June and July still 
pass without any alarm from the yellow fever. 
That terrible malady makes its first appearance in 
tbe early days of August, and continues till Octo¬ 
ber. During that era Nejr Orleans app^rs like a 
deserted city ; all who possibly can, fly to the north 
or the upper country, most ^ of thi shops are shut, 
and the silence of the streets is only interrupted by 
the sound of the hearse passilig through them. In 
one year 8000 died of, this fever. Since the mo- 
ras^ have been partially cleared, its ravages have 
been less destructive; and, as this good work is going 
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on, the city may hope in time to be almost wholly 
freed from this terrible scourge. 

The moral aspect of New Orleans is the most 
sinister which is presented by any city of America. 
The adventurers who had flocked thither, and whom 
Sidon brands as the refuse of Europe and America* 
seem to have imported all the vices without any of 
the virtues of their respective countries. Nothing 
is to be seen of that sober and orderly demeanour 
which is so creditable to the northern cities. The 
rel^ious spirit which prevails there is here almost 
extinct. While Pittsburg has four places of worship 
for 10,000 inhabitants. New Orleans for 40,000 has 
only five. The visitant from the north has on a 
Sunday the dissatisfaction of seeing the shops and 
markets open, and the sound of music and dancing 
echoing from the ball-rooms. Gaming-houses abound 
in every quarter; and nothing prevents the inhabi¬ 
tants fi’om plunging into the utmost excesses of dis¬ 
sipation except the avidity for making a fortune, 
which forms the ruling passion in the breast of every 
citizen of New Orleans. The North Americans, in 
particular, who are its most active members, live in a 
retired manner, and centre all their cares in that of 
returning rich to their q^tive district. From these 
different causes it results that the public institutions, 
especially of an intellectual nature, do not exist on 
any scale commensurate with the wealth and gx’eat- 
ness of New Orleans. A college which had been 
commenced, though on a very small scale, was shut 
in consequence of containing only twelve pupils. „ All 
attempts have failed to form even a reading-room, 
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though there is not in other parts of the Union a town 
of 2000 inhabitants without one. Masked balls, 
bull-fights, and sensual indulgencie§, form almost the 
exclusive enjoyments of the greater part of the inha¬ 
bitants. Whoever, according to Mr’Fearoii, wishes 
only to be rich, and ta lead a short life and a merry 
one, should go to New Orleans ; but the merriment 
appears at least not to be of a very refined nature. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VIEW OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Peculiar Situation of America.—Its great Capacities—National 
Lands.—Their Extent.—Mode of Sale.—American Agricul. 
iure.—Price of Lands. — Products, — Maize, Wheat, Tobacco, 
Rice, and Colton.—Domestic Aniimds. — Manufactures. — Com¬ 
merce.—Detailed Exports and Imports in ISIO.—Exports and 
Imports in 1826 —Estimates by the Convention of Harrisburg. 
-—American Tariff. 

V 

The processes of industry, those processes by which 
men procure for themselves the necessaries, the ac¬ 
commodations, and the ornaments of life, form a fun¬ 
damental and essential element in national economy. 
These afford to man, first, the means of preserving 
his existence; then of many innocent and substan¬ 
tial enjoyments; lastly, a certain advanced state in 
respact to them fdhms an essential prelude to more 
refined and elevated attainments. America, in re¬ 
spect to the various branches of industry, is in a state 
wholly different and even opposite to that whidb ob¬ 
tains on this side of the Atlantic. Here man ha8,.to 
maintain a continued struggle against nature, and 
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feels his progress in every direction curbed and li¬ 
mited by the want of materials; there nature, as 
compared to man, appears immense and exhaustless, 
and her choicest gifts are lavished in empty profusion 
for want of his hand to draw forth and enjoy them. 
Estates, which would be a patrimony for princes, 
may be purchased for what would not be the year’s 
income of an English farmer ; and lands of the most 
luxuriant fertility may be purchased in perpetuity 
for what in England would be esteemed a small an¬ 
nual quit-rent. To the European mind, the idea 
of a landed proprietor suggests the most brilliant 
images,—^unbounded wealth, respect, pomp, and influ¬ 
ence. But the possessor of thousands of American 
acres is far from being in the enjoyment of this en¬ 
vied lot. Both to himself and his country indeed a 
brilliant future vista opens ; and the imagination can 
scarcely comprehend the immense amount of produc¬ 
tive wealth which will one day be floated down the 
mighty western rivers. But he himself in the mean¬ 
time has to struggle against much difficulty and po¬ 
verty. Nature not only does not bestow her trea¬ 
sures without the labour of man; she resists his 
strenuous and above all his early efforts. It is a 
toilsome task to strip her of that luxuriapt vegeta¬ 
tion in which she spontaneously invests herself, and 
which she makes continual ejideavo(irs to reproduce, 
whenever human exertion is slackened. The want 
of servants too, the want of ac.ramulated capital, the 
want of refined and costly machinery, paralyze all his 
effbnts to cai*ry on improvement on an extensive 
scale. In an age, when all the processes of agHcul- 
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ture and art have been carried to the highest perfec¬ 
tion, and even with a. thorough knowledge of these 
processes, the j&rmer must be content with rude and 
infant modes of cultivation. 

The entire surface of the United States, according 
to the latest calculation, is estimated at S,360,000 
square miles, or about 1630 millions of acres. Of this 
enormous surface about a thirty-eighth part, or 40 mil¬ 
lions of acres, was reckoned in 1809 to be under tillage. 
There were also, indeed, in gardens and orchards 
about 12 millions; in meadow and fallow about 11 
millions. The amount since that time has probably 
increased at least by one-half. In 1798, the sixteen 
original States had within their boundaries 164 mil¬ 
lions of acres, the property either of private indivi¬ 
duals, or of the State-governments. At that time, 
however, a transaction took place by which all right 
to the lands composing the states newly formed or to 
be formed hereafter, was placed in the hands of the 
general government, and the revenue which might 
arise from their sale was placed at its disposal. 
Under this arrangement, the land at the disposal of 
government was offered to public sale in lots of six 
hundred and forty acres at two dollars per acre, 
with four years’ credit, fwhich was afterwards, on 
payment of ready money, reduced to l/o ®5 dollars. 
Golden dreams, if appears, were indulged of the large 
sums which from this source were to flow into the 
national treasury. Tilley might have continued for a 
hundred and fifty years, selMng annually at the rate 
of ten millions of acres, which would have yielded a 
sum inore than sufficient to defray all the expenses of 
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the general government. These hopes were not ful¬ 
filled. From the opening of the land-oflSce in 1800 
to the report of the committee of Congress in January 
1818, the national sales had not exceeded nine mil- 
lions of acres, .and the produce consequently had not 
amounted to 19,000,000 dollars. Probably as much 
more has been sold since that time; yet this has 
made very little impression on the immensity of land 
to be disposed of; and the proceeds, by Mr Cooper’s 
calculation, have done very little more than cover the 
expenses of sale and purchfisc from the Indians. In 
1813, the commissioners of the land-office reported the 
public lauds on the east of the Mississipjii as amount¬ 
ing to abovit 20.5 millions of acres, 56 millions of 
which had been purchased from the Indians, and 149 
millions were still claimed as the free hunting ground 
of that savage race. 

The ground appropriated and disposed into farms 
includes thus only a small part of the United States’ 
territory; and even of that pai-t, only a small proi)or- 
tion is under tillage. Mr IVarden gives, as a specimen 
of management on American farms, one of a hundred 
and fifty acres on Lake Ontario, of which fifty acres 
are in wood, seventy or eighty in pasture, and the acres 
under grain vary from twenty to thirty. The farms 
throughout the States are on a small scale, and mostly 
laboured by the hands of the prop/ietor and his fa¬ 
mily. There are few who find any advantage in jjiu-- 
chasing land even at the low price for which it is of¬ 
fered, with a view to lotting it on lease. Almost 
eve]^ man who has funds to stock a farm and make 
the first necessary advances, can also, in the coiu’se of 
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five years, make up the small quit-price exacted by 
the American government; and he has much more 
pride and comfort in farming his own lands than in 
renting those of another. The only transaction at all 
similar has been that of individuals purchasing large 
tracts, and retailing them in small portions, by which 
we have had occasion to observe that several large 
fortunes were made ; but government has now taken 
this trade into its own hands. With as little success 
also does the fai’mer in general attempt to operate on 
a great scale by the hire of servants and labourers. 
I’liese are scarce, dear, and intractable. The rate of 
wages is so high that a young man of any spirit or 
industry is seldom long before he can contrive to be¬ 
come proprietor of a little spot which he may culti¬ 
vate with his own hands ; the servants who can be 
hired, therefore, are generfilly the idle, the thought¬ 
less, and the dissi 2 )ated ; and they are, moreover, 
deeply imbued with the i)rinciple, that they are not 
servants, but hel])s and coinrades, who are to work 
only if and when they jdease. Mr Parkinson makes a 
rueful lamentation, that he and Mrs P. were obliged 
to rise in the moniing and milk the cows, while they 
had four servants in bed. If any thing is said which 
appears to them unsuitg^ble to their dignity, they 
hesitate not to throw up work at the busiest period of 
harvest. The otly case in which either farmers or 
proprietors can live like gentlemen, and make a large 
income, is in the Southern States, where they can pur¬ 
chase as many slaves as they please, and devolve the 
labour upon them; but this requires a large cajgital, 
and happily is not t« the taste of British emigrants. 
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As farming in the United States is thus conducted 
on a small scale, and generally also without any very 
elaborate and skilful processes, the nice rotation of 
crops, the careful enclosure, the housing of cattle, the 
collection and distribution of manure, which form the 
pride of the British and Flemish agriculturist, are al¬ 
most unknown. The cattle find their food among the 
woods, or in the open meadows. The culture is carried 
on upon the principle formerly called in this country 
infield and outfield. About a third of the ojieii ground 
is brought at a time under the jjlough, and when this is 
exhausted, another portion is taken, and then another, 
till the first, by this interval of re])ose, has regained its 
productive j)owers. This system, in fact, is a(l()])ted 
much less from the want of knowledge of a better, 
than because no other is yet compatible with the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the country is j)laced. There is 
plenty of ground to admit of this succession of alter¬ 
nate labour and rest*; and the ])rice which could be 
obtained for the produce would not j)ay the expense 
of raising a greater quantity on the same ground. 
The si)eculations, therefore, of English fanners who 
hoped to make a fortune by applying their own im¬ 
proved processes to land where there was neither 
rent, taxes, nor tithes, have, proved very abortive. In 
some of the older and more peopled States, however, 
rapid steps are making towards an improved order of 
things. Long Island, from its close vicinity to New 
York, and easy water-convey&nce, possesses ail the 
advantages of a good market. There enclosm'es, or 
at i^ast strong wooden palings, manure, and commo¬ 
dious reaping-machines, have l>een introduced. ’Mas- 
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sachusetts and Connecticut also, though they are de¬ 
fective in natural fertility, are nearly as much culti¬ 
vated as if they were European countries ; and the 
timber remaining on them is not more than the great 
cities afford an increasing demand for. * But the great 
valley of Pennsylvania, between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg, is that which, according to Mr Fearon, may 
fairly come into competition with Old England. The 
superior cultivation, excellent breed and condition of 
live-stock, substantial barns, and opulent farm-houses, 
bear testimony to the diligence and opulence of the 
proprietors. Much of this merit is ascribed to Ger¬ 
man colonists. Societies for the promotion of agri¬ 
cultural knowledge have been formed in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, and a general spirit of 
improvement seems to l)e spreading. Mr Spafford 
considers, that the introduction of gypsum as a ma¬ 
nure has jiroduced an entirely new era in the agricul¬ 
ture of New York. 

The price of land, uncultivated and without any 
peculiar advantages of situation, has been observed to 
be two dollars an acre, payable by instalments in the 
course of four years, or dollars when jiaid in 
ready money. This price seems sufficient to ensure 
a continued succession of, purchasers for the sake of 
cultivation, but not to afford any temptation to spe¬ 
culate with a vi^iv to sell over again. Congress in 
1817 felt a disposition to i*aise the price ; but a com¬ 
mittee appointed by them reported against the possi¬ 
bility of obtaining any advance. In the Eastern 
States, however, and even in favourable circumstan¬ 
ces beyond the Alleghany, land bears a much higher 
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value. Mr Flint supposes, that if there were sales of 
land in Long Island, which -is rare, it would fetch 
140 or 150 dollars ; but two lots that were actually- 
priced by Mr Fearon were stated at only 70 dollars. 
In the eiiviroHS of Boston he found the price running 
between 50 and 100 dollars; but at a distance of 
more than eight miles it fell to twenty or thirty. In 
the Pennsylvanian valley, farms of 200 acres, com¬ 
prising ninety arable, fifty meadow, ten orchai’d, and 
fifty woodland, will bring 20,000 dollars. Woodland, 
close to the city, is worth .300 or 400. In the more 
remote parts of Philadelphia, twenty dollars is the 
highest price given for unimproved land. In the 
close vicinity of Pittsl)urg the price is stated at 100 
dollars; but beyond five miles it falls to fifty and 
twenty. Mr Birkbeck mentions 50 dollars as familiar¬ 
ly spoken of in the neighbourhood of Cincinnati, and 
that he had been asked thirty dollars for a large 
tract without impnovemeiits in the Great Miami; 
but this iniist have been a very exorbitant demand, 
when there were such immense tracts in this quarter 
yet unsold at the governiuent-i)rice of two dollars. Mr 
Fearon reports 8 to 30 dollars as the current demand 
for land which was called improved, and in a toler¬ 
able situation, without bejng near any large town. 
It is obvious, however, that the greater part of this 
price must consist of the buildings,^ rude as they may 
be, which are included in it, and of the work put 
upon it in clearing the wood^, draining the prairies, 
and breaking up the soil. Dr Drake reckons the 
prife of fertile unimproved land in the settled por- 
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tions of the Miami country at 8 dollars; if cultivated, 
at 12. In Kentucky, Fearon estimates the land in 
the immediate vicinity of a populous town to run 
from 20 to 40 dollars an acre; between, five and ten 
miles, 10 to 20; ten and fifteen miles^ 5 to 15. In 
Illinois, the most choice lots Ivring only six dollars.- 
The value of unimproved land is found to be indi¬ 
cated by the species of timber which grows upon it. 
The elm, ash, walnut, sugar-tree, honey-locust, and 
some others, are regarded as pointing out the very 
best lands; that clothed in beech ranks lower, and a 
surface covered with white and black oak lowest of all. 

Among the objects of culture, maize, the indigen¬ 
ous grain of this continent, is that which succeeds 
most universally. Although it be properly the grain 
of a warm climate, and in Europe succeeds there only* 
yet the intense though transient heat of an American 
summer is sufficient to ri])en a grain of so rapid a 
growth ; and the same heat is unfavourable to oats, 
the prevailing grain in high Euro 2 )ean latitudes. The 
calcareous soil which covers the whole westeni terri¬ 
tory is pcculiai’ly favourable to maize, niis appears 
to be the most productive of all grains. In Ohio it 
yields often a hundred bushels to an acre, though Dr 
Drake does not conceive the average to exceed forty- 
five bushels. The average of Massachusetts is stated 
by Mr Warden at^’only twenty-eight bushels. It is a 
coarse grain, yet, mixed with a third of rye, it con¬ 
stitutes the common bread of four-fifths of the people, 
and is superior to all other for fattening cattle, poul¬ 
try, and hogs. Its straw and envelope, when dwed, 
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are equal to the best hay. Wheat, however, the grain 
so decidedly esteemed above aJl others, is considered 
a more valuable crop in the soils adapted to it, and 
where culture has made the requisite progress. It is 
the grain use’d. for the bread of the opulent, and the 
best fitted for exportation. The New England States, 
notwithstanding their temperate latitude, from their 
disadvantages of soil, and the M^^nt of a sufficient 
heat, do not bring it to perfection. The Southern 
States of the Caroliuas and Mississi 2 )pi have too 
much moisture, and a climate too tropical. The mid¬ 
dle States, Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland, and 
in the west OI)io and Kentucky, arc the tracts in 
which this important grain is produced with that 
excellence which enables it to become a leading ar¬ 
ticle of American exjjort. Rye for mixing with 
maize in the common bread, oats for horses, and 
barley for distillation, are also raised, though the two 
last not on so greats scale as in the northern coun¬ 
tries of Europe. 

To the south a different class of products begin, 
not of the same solid and substantial value, but for 
which there is a greater demand over the world, 
and which form thus the main stajdes of American 
exportation. Of these the oldest and most standard 
is tobacco. This is an annual plant, which’rises to the 
height of five to seven feet, and sy/eads out cojiious 
leaves, in which its value resides. 7'hat it may put 
out these abundantly, its top rfind many of its shoots 
are cut off. It requires if possible fresh ground, which 
is usually cleared for it in the* course of the winter. 
The tobacco is planted in April, and cut down, gene- 
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rally iu October; but is liable to suffer both from se¬ 
veral species of worms, and from the frost, which 
sometimes partially destroys it. The change of co¬ 
lour from green to brown marks the maturity of the 
plant, which iS then reaped and spread, in the sun for 
one day, after which it is reiRpved into the tobacco- 
house, and six weeks are employed in drying it. The 
second crop is inferior to the first, and after the third 
the ground is almost quite exhausted. The tobacco 
of Virginia is reckoned the best for chewing and for 
snufT, though it cannot rival the reputation of Cuba 
for cigars. The best is raised on a tract of country 
about 150 miles by 80, extending along the Blue 
Ridge; but of late the opinion has become prevalent, 
that tobacco is a bad croj), which exhausts the soil, 
and does not repay the expenses of cultivation so 
well as wheat. The tobacco-planter of Virginia has 
also been much injured by the rivalry which has 
arisen in Kentucky and Tennessee ; and Mr Beck 
even calculates that it will become a staple of the 
rising territory of Missouri. Rice, in the swampy 
ground along the seacoast of the Cai'olinas, is culti¬ 
vated lai’gely for exportation. Ground which can be 
inundated yields three barrels per acre, worth fifty 
or sixty dollars. In Louisiana and part of Missis¬ 
sippi there ai'e vast plantations of sugar cane, which 
supply a great paA^ of the consumption of the United 
States. But of late the all-absorbing article, in every 
district where it can be raised, has been cotton, for 
which in the manufactures ojf Europe, and especially 

of Britain, there exists an almost unlimited demand. 
* »» 

This culture originated in Georgia, where that pro- 
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duced on the coast and on the range of islands oppo¬ 
site to it, called Sea Islands cotton, is of longer staple, 
and bears a higher price, than the cotton raised in 
any other district of the globe. One man can culti¬ 
vate from fouK to six acres of cotton along with maize 
and other articles of provision. To such an extent 
has this culture been carried, that in the year 1826 
Britain alone, which doubtless is the best customer, 
took off 138 millions of jjounds valued at 4,595,000 
pounds sterling. 

The domestic animals of Europe, conveyed over 
with the first colonists, have prosj)ered and multi¬ 
plied as if on their native soil. Even the horses es- 
cai)ed from their Spanish masters on the Mexican 
frontier, and become wild, now roam in immense 
herds over the boundless prairies of the west. The 
horses of the middle States, especially Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and which have been imj)orted into 
Ohio, meet with singular approbation from Mr Birk- 
beck. He says they are of good bone, beautiful 
form, and denoting a strain of high blood. The old 
English hunter has been raised to a stout coach- 
horse, but comprising all degrees of strength and size 
down to hackneys of some few hands. Mr Fearon, 
in terms less enthusiastic describes the horse of 
the Pennsylvanian valley as a medium between our 
saddle and cart-horses, and well suited for most pur¬ 
poses,—worth from £ll to £33. Near Pittsburg they 
may, it appears, be had from'twenty to thirty dol¬ 
lars ; but some saddle-horses rise so high as 150 dol¬ 
lar^. Mr Birkbeck was much edified with seeing 
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horses which had carried their riders across the Al¬ 
leghany retaining still their flesh and vigour unim¬ 
paired. He speaks in very different terms of the 
Virginian cattle, which he brands as “ dog-horses.” 
This may be true of the working animals ; but Mr 
Weld considers the riding-horses light indeed, but 
handsome, and only spoiled by the absurd style in 
which the Virginians ride. They abhor a trot, and 
instruct the animal only in a pace and a wrack. 
In the pace he moves the two feet on one side at the 
same time, producing a kind of continued shuffle; 
while in the tvrack the two fore-feet gallop, while the 
two behind trot,—a gait equally devoid of grace and 
contrary to nature; but the Virginian insists that no 
other affords so easy a seat. Great attention is paid 
to horses for racing, which is a favourite amusement 
in this state; and though the very finest are import¬ 
ed from England, yet Mr ^Veld considers many of 
those reared in the territory its very meritorious. 
The cattle have also been carefully improved by cross¬ 
ing with the best English breed.s, and are in general 
good. The dairy forms an extensive employment in 
the New England States, particularly Connecticut 
and Rhode Island; and large dx-oves of fat cattle in 
fine condition are driven, over the Alleghany from 
the prairies and bottoms of the western territory. 
The products of tattle, in the forms of salted flesh, 
butter, and cheese, form an important part of the 
national exports. Hd^ also are copiously reared, 
and find abundance of food in the woods, especially 
of Kentucky. There is no animal on whose improve- 
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inent greater pains have been bestowed than sheep, 
especially the Merino breed, but hitherto with slen¬ 
der success. 

Manufactui;es, so far at least as thej^ relate to fine 
and splendid fabrics, destined for a distant market, do 
not and for a long time cannot flourish in America. 
For these the requisites are large capital which can¬ 
not be absorbed by agriculture, costly and complicated 
machinery, and a supply of cheap and steady work¬ 
men ; all which requisites are at present wanting. 
The attractions of an agricultural life, where land 
is so easily procured, causes the labourer soon to de¬ 
sert the close and duiii]) apartment, “ where the j)ale 
weaver plies his sickly trade.” This does not arise 
from any want of s])irit and enterprise in the people. 
I'here is scarcely one of those magnificent fabrics 
which form the pride of Britain which s])iritcd at¬ 
tempts have not been made in America to imitate ; 
and they have been* supported by the government, 
actuated by national jealousy and by false views of 
political economy. Being destitute, however, of the 
proper root, they have gradually withered away. 
The American manufactures consist mainly of home¬ 
ly stout fabrics made in the family and for family- 
use ; or they belong to th»t class which in Europe 
are called trades, the jiroducts of which are too bulky 
to be imported, or which mpst be ^fitted on the spot 
to their object,—^beer, shoes, hats, mill-work, farm- 
implements, and other machipery. Some of these, 
particularly shoes, are carried on with such spirit that 
theji become an object of export, at least from one 
State to another. Timber is so abundant a m^erial 
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that every thing made from it is produced within the 
country. The same- cause favours the growth of 
ship-building, which is carried on very extensively in 
the Northern States ; and the steam-vessels of Ame¬ 
rica are still superior to any construeted in Europe. 
Grain, in some remote districrts, is made into spirits, 
as the shape in which it can be most commodiously 
transported. There are even instances in which fine 
manufactures have been undertaken with success, 
where circumstances opposed an invincible obstacle 
to their introduction from abroad. Thus very beauti¬ 
ful glass fabrics are made at Pittsburg, because that 
brittle substance can scarcely be conveyed over the 
rough roads of Alleghany without being dashed to 
jneces. One circumstance favourable to manufactures 
is afforded by the pride of the American females, who, 
disdaining domestic service, prefer to work at lower 
wages in a public factory. According to a very com¬ 
prehensive census taken in 1810, the following was 
the amount of the most considerable American ma¬ 
nufactures — 


Goods wrought in the loom. 

Dollars. 

39,500,000 

Machinery of various kinds. 

6,100,000 

Hats, - . , - 

4,300,000 

Iron manufactures. 

14,360,000 

Leather, *■ - - 

17,900,000 

Distilled and fermented liquors. 

16,530,000 

Articles made of wood. 

5,540,000 

Various minor fabrics, • - 

23,464,602 


127,694,602 
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In producing these there were employed 825,392 
looms, 122,647 spindles, 153 iron furnaces, 34 roll¬ 
ing and slitting mills, 141,191 distilleries, (many on 
a small scale, for domestic use,) producing 22,977,000 
gallons of spirifs from grain and 2,827,000 from mo¬ 
lasses ; 132 breweries, 208 gunpowder-mills. 

Commerce is a branch which employs a compara¬ 
tively small part of the American population, yet for 
which they have shown a peculiar aptitude, and have 
pursued it with extraordinary briskness and enter¬ 
prise. Their vessels ai-e seen along the coasts of all 
the three continents, and they have rivalled or sup¬ 
planted some of the great European 2 )owers even in 
the distant mai'kets of China. I'liey hesitate not, in 
little barks of sixty or seventy tons, to cross the Pa¬ 
cific. The bold spirit of a rejiublican government 
prompts naturally to mercantile enterjirises; and, ob¬ 
liged by situation to obtain all the luxuries of life, 
and all the finer manufactures from across extensive 
oceans, they were early led into the path of maritime 
adventure. Even the carrying trade, which properly 
belongs to a much more advanced stage in the pro¬ 
gress of national industry, was early thrown into their 
hands by the great general war in which Europe was 
involved, and which rendered theirs almost the only 
neutral flag that was to be seen on the Euroiiean 
seas. In consequence, indeed, of tfie desperate and 
imbittered hostility which reigned at last between the 
belligerents, directed especially against each other’s 
commerce, they were exppsed to considerable difficul¬ 
ties and annoyances ; yet their maritime spirit suffer¬ 
ed no abatement. On the examination in 1812, re¬ 
lative to the orders in co\incil, it was stated by Mr 
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Poole, Mr Berthon, and other Liverpool merchants, 
that for some years all the imports from America into 
this country had been exclusively in American bot¬ 
toms. The general peace in Europe of course de¬ 
prived America of this carrying trade* which was in¬ 
deed only an excrescence in h^r system; but the fun¬ 
damental principles, which consisted in the exporta¬ 
tion of her own surplus produce, and the import of 
foreign luxuries, has been in a state of constant in¬ 
crease. 

In 1821 the exports were estimated at 64,974,000 
dollars, of which 43,671,000 were of home-produce, 
and 21,302,000 of foreign produce re-exported. Of the 
domestic amount, cotton forms about 46 per cent.; 
grain and flour 15; tobacco 13 ; lumber, bark, &c. 6; 
horses, beef, &c. 5. Of the imports, the leading ar¬ 
ticles ax'e woollens, value 6,959,000 dollars; cottons 
6,665,000; silks 3,430,000; linens 2,318,000 ; iron 
and iron-ware 2,969,000; heini), &:c. 1,271,000; wines 
1,632,000; spirits 1,640,000; molasses 1,708,000; teas 
1,081,000; coffee 2,403,000 ; sugars 1,905,000 dollars. 

The following was the proportion in that year of 
the imiJorts and exports between America and the 
principal countries with which she held intercourse : 


Russia, - ^ - 

IMPORTS. 

1,852,000 

EXPORTS. 

628,000 

Holland, 

1,938,000 

3,694,000 

British Isles, - < 

25,087,000 

20,777,000 

France, 

.5,989,000 

5,528,000 

Spain, 

542,000 

539,000 

Portugal, 

356,000 

147,000 
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IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

Italy and Malta, 

973,000 

1,099,000 

Sweden, 

759,000 

217,000 

Cuba, 

6,584,000 

4,540,000 

Hayti, - , 

South American counties. 

2,246,000' 

2,270,000 

then Spanish colonies, 

1,114,000 

1,037,000 

Hans Towns and Germany, 

, 990,000 

2,132,000 

Brazil, 

605,000 

1,381,000 

China, 

3,111,000 

4,290,000 

British East Indies, 

1,530,000 

1,966,000 

British West Indies, 

927,000 

265,000 


The following detailed view of the imports by 
America from different countries (including the colo¬ 
nies of each) is drawn from Mr Seybert’s Statistical 
Tables:— 

From Russia, 432 lbs. wax ; 179,000 lbs. iron, 
(anchors and sheet |) 52,000 lbs. tarred cordage; 
23,000 cwt. hemp ; 600 squares of 100 feet of glass; 
other articles, value 532,000 dollai's. 

From Sweden, 532,000 gallons spirits, (rum;) 
126,000 gallons molasses ; 107,000 lbs. coffee ; 
1,775,000 lbs. brown sugar; 10,600 lbs. cotton; 
40,000 lbs. iron ; 27,000 lbs. lead; 13,500 lbs. cable ; 
2500 lbs. steel; 25,000 bushels salt; 1300 squares 
of glass; other articles, value 880,000 dollars. 

From Denmark, 587,000 gallons spirits; 836,000 
lbs. coflTee ; 13,000 lbs. cocoa J 2,820,000 lbs. brown 
sugar; 1000 lbs. pimentp; 49,000 lbs. iron ; 69,000 
lbs. cordage ; 19,000 bushels salt; other articles, va¬ 
lue 213,000 dollars. 
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From Holland, 430,000 gallons spirits; 16,000 
gallons molasses ; 341,000 lbs. brown sugar ; 10,600 
lbs. irons ; 58,000 lbs. white and red lead ; 200,000 
bushels salt; 1400 squares glass ; other articles, va¬ 
lue 556,000 dollars. 

From Hamburgh, 17,8004bs. cordage; 399,000 
bushels salt; 260 squares glass. 

From France, 17,000 gallons wine ; 960,000 gal¬ 
lons spirits ; 1,607,000 gallons molasses ; 17,000 lbs. 
tea ; 1,179,000 lbs. coffee ; 114,000 lbs. cocoa ; 
17,635,000 lbs. sugar; 35,000 lbs. almonds; 31,000 
lbs. currants; 87,000 lbs. prunes ; 27,000 lbs. raisins; 
10,000 lbs. cheese ; 16,000 lbs. soap ; 7000 lbs. cin¬ 
namon ; 20,000 lbs. cotton; 82,000 lbs. iron; 58,000 
lbs. ochre; 9000 lbs. cordage; 8000 lbs. cables; 33,000 
bushels salt; 23,000 squares glass ; 6000 shoes ; 68 
packs cards ; other articles, value 1,143,000 dollars. 

From Spain, 31,600 gallons wines; 530,000 gal¬ 
lons spirits ; 2,521,000 gallons molasses; 59,000 lbs. 
tea ; 11,669,000 lbs. coffee ; 16,666,000 lbs. sugar ; 
148,000 lbs. raisins; 67,800 lbs. soap ; 60,900 lbs. tal¬ 
low ; 7000 lbs. cloves; 16,000 lbs. indigo; 18,000 lbs. 
cotton ; 118,000 lbs. iron ; 44,000 lbs. mercury; 
89,000 lbs. paints ; 3,814,000 bushels salt; 4,100,000 
cigars; other articles, value 807,000 dollars. 

Yrom Portugal, 140,000 gallons wines ; 130,000 
gallons spirits; 125,000 gallons molasses; 122,000 
lbs. tea ; 604,000 lbs. brown sugar ; 9500 lbs. figs ; 
81,000 lbs. raisins; 4300 lbs. soap; 4300 lbs. tal¬ 
low; 2400 lbs. gunpowder; 1600 lbs. glue; 49,500 
lbs. iron; 5,334,000 bushels salt; other articles, va¬ 
lue 825,000 dollars. 
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From Italy, 11,900 gallons wine; 13,200 gallons 
spirits; 21,000 ll)s. currants" 50,000 lbs. raisins ; 
76,000lbs. soap; other articles, value 159,400dollars. 

From Chiva, 2,150,000 lbs. tea; 1900 lbs. nut¬ 
meg; 56,000 >bs. cassia ; 114,000 lbs. white and red 
lead; other articles, value 220,000 dollars. 

From Hayti, lfl,000 gallons wine; 16,700 gallons 
spirits; 46,000 gallons molasses ; 2,911,000 lbs. cof¬ 
fee; 823,000 lbs. sugar; 8300 lbs. cotton; 14,600 
lbs. indigo; 4800 lbs. salt; other articles, value 66,000 
dollars. 

From all other countries, (East Indies, Africa, &c.) 
263,000 gallons spirits; 19,800 gallons molasses; 
4300 gallons beer ; 2,375,000 lbs. coffee ; 1,603,000 
lbs. sxigar; 31,000 lbs. almonds; 714,000 lbs. cur¬ 
rants ; 59,000 lbs. figs ; 212,000 lbs. raisins ; 36,000 
lbs. tallow candles; 436,000 lbs. wax and spermaceti 
caudles; 14,700 lbs. nutmegs ; 4100 lbs. cinnamon ; 
171,000 lbs. pepper J 2700 lbs, pimento; 34,000 lbs. 
indigo ; 72,800 lbs. cotton ; 28,000 lbs. gunpowder ; 
1600 lbs. glue; 127,000 lbs. iron, nails, &c. ; 37,300 
lbs. mercury; 17,400 lbs. white and red lead ; 116,000 
lbs, lead ; 118,000 lbs. cordage; 16,000 lbs. cables; 
25,200 bushels salt; 14,200 chaldrons coals; 4000 
quintals dried fish; 11,7Q0 pairs of shpes; 5600 
jiacks cards; other articles, value 1,409,000 dollars. 

The Convention assembled at Harrisburg, in the 
year 1827, consisting of the leading men connected 
with the commerce and manqYactures of the United 
States, drew up the following statement of exports 
andjimports for the year 1826:— 

VOL. II. 2 r 
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"VVliale and other fish-oil. 

652,000 gals. 

Dollars. 

183,000 

Spermaceti candles. 

836,280 lbs. 

288,000 

Staves, planks, &c. 

- 

2,011,000 

Masts, spars, wood-work. 

- 

319,000 

Naval stores. 

- 

254,000 

Beef, (72,886 hds.) tallow, hides, &c. 

733,000 

Butter and cheese. 

735,000 lbs. 

207,000 

Pork, (88,000 hds.) hams, &c. 

1,892,000 

Hoi’ses and mules. 

3353, 

247,000 

Wheat, 

45,000 bushels, 

, 38,000 

Flour, 

858,000 barrels. 

4,121,000 

Indian corn. 

505,000 bushels. 

, 384,000 

Ditto meal. 

158,000 barrrels 

1 , 622,000 

Rye floiu’, &c. 

- 

144,000 

Biscuit, 

- 

251,000 

Rice, 

111,000 tierces. 

1,917,000 

Cotton, - 204,535,000 lbs. 25,025,000 

Tobacco, 

64,000 hds. 

5,347,000 

Hops, 

388,000 lbs. 

100,000 

AVax, 

474,000 — 

206,000 

Spirits from grain. 

212,000 galls. 

143,000 

Molasses, 

. 1,04,000 galls. 

70,000 

Candles, 

2,062,000 lbs. 

722,000 

Snuff and tobacco*,' 

- 

210,000 

Nails, 

651,000 

53,000 

Iron manufactures. 

. 

121,000 

Leather, 

^ f _ 

697,000 


1 


Cany fWward, 46,305,000 
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Dollars. 


Brought forward, 46,305,000 


Hats, 

272,000 

Wooden fabrics. 

631,000 

Cotton, ^ - 

- 1,138,000 

Other swticles about, , 

4,900,000 

53,246,000 

The tonnage employed in 

American trade Tons. 

was. 

942,206 

Of which British, 

69,295 

French, 

14,970 

Hanse Towns, 

5855 

Swedish, 

3664 

105,654 

Native, 

847,860 

IMPOKTS. 

l>oIlurs. 

Hides and skins. 

2,825,000 

Furs, 

338,000 

Specie and bullion. 

, 6,880,000 

Copper, 

1,087,000 

Wood, 

, - * 713,000 

Manufactures of wool, 

7,886,000 

-cotton. 

* - 8,348,000 

-silk, • 

8,104,000 


Cany forward, 36,18*1,000 
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Dollars. 


Brought forward, 36,181,000 


Manufactures 

of flax. 

- 


2,987,000 


- hemp. 

- 


1,787,000 


iron and steel, 

- 

2,831,000 


- leather. 



410,000 


- glass. 

- 

- 

511,000 


- brass, 

- 

- 

332,000 


- wares. 

- 

- 

1,634,000 

Laces, 

- 

- 


659,000 

AVool, z’aw. 

- 

- 


449,000 

Carpeting, 

- 

- 


545,000 

Cotton, (bagging) 

2,204,000 

yds. 

275,000 

AA'^iues, 

- 

3,436,000 

gals. 

1,781,000 

Spii-itg, 

- 

3,718,000 

— 

1,587,000 

Molasses, 

- 

13,843,000 

— 

2,838,000 

Teas, 


10,108,000 

lbs. 

3,752,000 

Coffee, 

- 

37,319,000 

— 

4,159,000 

Sugar, 

- 

84,902,000 

— 

5,311,000 

Spices, 

- 

- 


594,000 

Indigo, 

- 

1,151,000 

— 

1,979,000 

Iron, 

- 


- 

2,620,000 

Salt, 

- 

4,565,000 

bush. 

677,000 

Paper, 

- 

1,216,000 

lbs. 

250,000 

Hemp, 

- 

88,000 
( t' 

cwt. 

551,000 

AVhole value 

imported, 



74,794,000 

Re-exported, 


' 


24,539,000 


50,255,000 

Tl\e Convention drew up also the following Wi- 
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mate of the entire products of American industry, 
which they maintain must be considered moderate, 
since it allows only 90 dollars to each i)erson, in a 
country where labour is so highly paid :— 


Dollars. 


Food and drink, 

249,000,000 

Clothing, 

202,000,000 

Horses’ keej). 

75,000,000 

Other agricultural products. 

20,000,000 

Products forest. 

200,000,000 

Earthen fabrics. 

60,000,000 

Mineral fabrics. 

120,000,000 

A^arious staples I'or manu¬ 


factures. 

100,000,000 

Fisheries, 

40,000,000 


1,066,000,000 


It is with regret we conclude by observing, that 
the commercial relations of Britain and the United 
States are at ])resent in a very unsatisfactory j)osition. 
Blame may have been incurred on both sides ; but it 
is sufficiently obvious that at the present moment a 
thick darkness covers America resjjecting the most 
important questions of ])olitical economy.’ That re¬ 
strictive and prohibitory system, tlje errors of which 
have been so fully exposed, and which, unless under 
the immediate impulse of warlike antipathies, has 
been banished from the^ enlightened councils of Eu¬ 
rope, finds still credit with transatlantic statesmen. 
Indeed, we formeidy observed that, however remark- 
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able the fact may appear, popular governments have 
shown very generally, a principle of enmity to the 
principles of free trade. It appears from Fearon and 
Cooper that there has been much debate among Ame¬ 
rican statesmen, if it was advisable that America should 
become a country of manufactures, and whether and 
what encouragement should be given to them. It is 
not stated as having ever occurred to either party to 
leave things to take their natural course, which would 
have guided them better than any legislative adjust¬ 
ment which human wisdom can contrive. The most 
unwise party has gained the ascendency, and a tariff 
has been fixed, imposing duties of about fifty per cent, 
on all articles of foreign produce and manufacture. 
As it has occasioned, however, an extensive and just 
discontent, and as its ill consequences must become 
always the more apparent, we may hope that more 
enlightened views will finally prevail on this import¬ 
ant subject. 
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CHAPTER V. 

VRESENT STATE OF CANADA AND OTHER COUN¬ 
TRIES OF BRITISH AMERICA. 


General rictv of British America. — Canada.—Great Chain of 
Lahes.—Geologknd Structure. — Animals — Vegelaldcs — Mine¬ 
rals.—Falls of Niagara. — Rapids.—Lower St Lawrence. — So¬ 
cial Stale .— The Habitans.— Upper Canada — Emigrants .— 
Cities, Quebec, Montreal, Sfc.—Nova Scotia and New Bruns¬ 
wick.—Newfoundland. 

• 

The unfortunate contest in which Britain lost so 
many colonies the most flourishing and 2 )rosperous 
in the New World, left her still an immense territory, 
which more than equalled in extent the entire do¬ 
main of the United States. The value, however, 
was much inferior. Its southern frontier, jdaced on 
the utmost verge of the temperate zone,’passed ra¬ 
pidly into regions of stern and ^perpetual winter. 
The severe climate, indeed, of Lower Canada, and 
the long season during whicli.it was buried in jierjie- 
tual snow, gave the impression as if even this best 
part of British America could uiever become very va- 
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luable or productive. When the upper part of the 
St Lawrence, however, and the region on the lakes 
began to be explored, it was found to present a much 
milder and more agreeable climate, and a soil as fer¬ 
tile as any in the world ; and though tliis favourable 
character was interrupted by the coasts of Lake Su¬ 
perior, and even the whole tract thence to the Win- 
nipeg, yet far to the west, on the banks of the Red 
River, was found another extensive tract quite equal 
in climate and soil to Upper Canada. In the same 
latitude also was a segment cut off, as it were, from 
the territory of her old colonies. New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, a peninsula enclosing another peninsula, 
countries which have a gloomy and foggy aspect, and 
labour under a reproach of sterility; yet on narrow 
inspection, in search of spots for emigration, they 
have been found to contain many beautiful and fertile 
tracts. Newfoundland is still held as belonging to 
Britain, though she admits other nations to some par¬ 
ticipation in that immense fisheiy, which constitutes 
its sole value. Still farther to the north, Britain pos¬ 
sesses or claims Labrador, the coasts of Hudson’s Bay, 
and the whole of those boundless plains which reach 
to the newly-discovered shores of the Northern 
Ocean,—an immeasurable tract, but which neither has 
nor promises any source of wealth, except from the 
crowds of valuable fur-bearing animals, which afford 
materials for the considerable trade already described. 

The prominent natur/il feature of Canada consists 
in those mighty waters by which it is, from one ex¬ 
tremity to the other, pervaded. Lake Superior is 
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undoubtedly thelargest body of fresh water in the world, 
computed to be 500 miles in length and 1500 in cir¬ 
cumference. The water is deep, pure, and transpa¬ 
rent. South-east from this lake, and connected by a 
series of small, lakes and channels, is Lake Huron, 
so called from the celeVrated Indian nation who inha¬ 
bited its banks. It forms an expanse second only to 
the Superior, being in its greatest dimensions 218 
miles long and 180 broad, and in circuit about 750. 
From the western point of Lake Huron, and con¬ 
nected by a short and narrow channel, branches 
into the United States the long and naiTow lake 
of Michigan, having only the breadth of 55 t<» the 
length of 260. The superfluous waters of Lake 
Huron, passing through Lake St Clair and several 
‘ river-channels, spread into Lake Erie, nearly equal 
in length to Lake Michigan (230 miles,) but of vaiy- 
ing breadth, and extending in an opposite direction, 
east and west. Out<of Lake Erie flows northward the 
channel of Niagara, distinguished by the mighty fall 
down which it is jjrecipitated, and soon spreading into 
the Ontario, the last and least in this chain of mighty 
lakes, but in itself forming a vast inland sea. Its di¬ 
rection, like that of Erie, is frdm west to east, and 
its dimensions are 170 feet by 60. Returning to the 
oj)posite extremity of the cliain at Lake Superior, we 
find, stretching into the vast interior of North Ame¬ 
rica, first a long chain of little lakes connected by 
narrow channels, and which «ombined form what in 
the early narratives, an^ even treaties, is called Long 
Lake. Next occur, still connected by the same chan¬ 
nel,'the larger expanses of Lake La Pluie, or Rainy 
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Lake, and the Lake of the Woods. Another channel 
of about 100 miles connects this last with the Win¬ 
nipeg Lake, whose length from north to south is al¬ 
most equal to the Superior, but in a few parts only it 
attains a breadth of 50 miles. The, whole of this 
wonderful series of lakes, separated by such small 
intervals, may almost be considered as forming one 
inland sea. There is nothing exactly parallel to 
this in the rest of the globe. The Tzad, the great 
interior sea of Africa, does not equal the Ontario. 
The Caspian is considerably greater than any of 
these lakes, and, indeed, almost equal to the whole 
united. But the Caspian foriris the final receptacle 
of many great rivers, among which the Volga is of 
the first magnitude. But the northern waters, after 
forming this magnificent chain of lakes, are still not ‘ 
exhausted, but issue forth from the last of them to 
form one of the noblest river-channels either in the 
old or new continent. This river, the St Lawrence, 
traverses the whole extent of Lower Canada, as the 
lakes have everywhere bordered and enclosed Upper 
Canada. Fi’om the point of its issue from Lake 
Ontario, unless where obstructed by falls and rapids, 
it receives vessels of great magnitude. There is a 
difficulty in tracing its origin, or at least which of 
the tributaries of Lake Superior is to be called the 
St Lawrence. The strongest claim seems to be made 
by the series of channels which connect all the great 
upper lakes, though, sfcrictly speaking, till after the 
Ontario, there is nothing which can very properly 
be called a river. There are only a number of short 
canals, connecting the different lakes, or rather' se- 
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parating one immense lake into a number of great 
branches. It seems an interesting question how this 
northern centre of the continent, at the precise 
latitude of alwut 50°, should pour forth so immense 
and overwhelnjing a mass of waters; 'for through a 
great psa-t of its extent vt is quite a dead flat, though the 
Winnipeg, indeed, draws some tributaries from the 
Rocky Mountains. But the thick forests with which 
the surface is covered, the slender eva])oration which 
takes place during the long prevalence of cold, and, 
at the same time, the thoroxigh melting of the snows 
by the strong summer heat, seem to be the chief 
sources of this profuse and superabundant moisture. 

The physical character of Canada consists, in a 
great measure, in a prolongation of the geological fea¬ 
tures of the United States, which extend across the St 
Lawrence and the lakes. The primitive formation 
which predominates in the Northei'n States reappears 
in the lower bank «f the St Lawrence, under that 
stern and severe aspect peculiar to it, and rendered 
still more dreary by the severity of the climate, and 
the snow which covers it during the greater part of 
the year. Hapj)ily, at Cajje 2'ourmeut, about thirty 
miles above Quebec, this rugged chain makes a move¬ 
ment into the interior, and leaves between it and the 
river a plain at first narrow, but varying through 
Lower Canada to a breadth between fifteen and thirty 
miles. On approaching the Ottawa and the frontier, 
it recedes still farther, and leaves an intervening plain 
of about sixty miles iq breadth, which constitutes 
Upper Canada. It throws down, indeed, a branch or 
spur which touches Lake Ontario, between Kiqgston 
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and Brockville, but then resumes its usual direction, 
which it follows to the Falls of St Mary, between 
Lakes Huron and Superior. This level tract along 
the St Lawrence, and the large space enclosed between 
the Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario,, belongs to the 
great calcareous plain of the west. It has all* its cha¬ 
racteristic features; limestone rocks, luxuriant ferti¬ 
lity, waters everywhere filled with calcareous impreg¬ 
nations, copious deposits of gypsum and marl. In 
short, it is one of the finest countries in the world. 
The primitive chain, however, having touched the 
lake-boundary at the Falls of St Mary, adheres to it 
along the whole northern boundary of Lake Superior, 
which is composed of hills not very lofty, but rugged 
and barren, and scarcely affording any spots capable 
of cultivation. The same character of country, with 
even an excess of severity, is continued along the whole 
coast of the Little Lakes as far as the Winnii)eg, and 
also along the whole eastern shore of that great ex¬ 
panse. The Winnipeg, however, forms the limit of 
the primitive and the calcareous formations on its 
western shore. Instead of dark rocks, frowning in 
rude and savage grandeur, appears a smiling plain 
covered with the richest vegetation. This tract, ex¬ 
tending to the south, along the banks of the Red 
River, forms a continuation, eveiy way equal in fer¬ 
tility, of the limf^tone plain of Kentucky. It is in 
fact a delightful and desirable region, and only re¬ 
tarded by its distance ‘from markets from becoming 
one of the most prosperous, settlements in the New 
World. 

The climate of Lower Canada is marked by a win- 
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ter more severe and protracted than even that of the 
most northerly among the United States. It is the 
winter of Stockholm and Bergen, not of Paris, to 
which it corresponds in point of latitude. Mr Lam. 
bert, having passed a winter at Quebec, is able to trace 
its successive steps. At the end of October no snow 
had fallen, though the frost had become jiretty sharp. 
The early part of November was marked by frequent 
alternations of rain and snow, with intervals of mild 
weather; but by the latter end of that month there 
set in a heavy continued fall of sleet and snow, Mdiich 
rendered it almost impossible to quit the house. The 
snow drifted to more than the height of a man, 
and reached even the garret-windows of the small 
houses, and the streets would have been impassable but 
for the hard labour of the inhabitants in preserving 
an open path between the houses and the [)ile of snow 
in the centre. This state of tempest continued till 
the middle or towards the end of December, when the 
scene entirely changed. The rough and boisterous 
atmosphere was succeeded by a fine, clear, frosty air, 
and a bright azure sky, scarcely ever obscured by 
clouds or fogs, which continued till Lady-day. A 
white monotonous surface of snow now covers the 
ground, and the roads, .of .yi^hich every ordinary ves¬ 
tige has been obliterated, are marked by boughs of 
fir and pine stuck up at short internals. Now begins 
for the Canadian the season of gaiety. Unable to pur¬ 
sue any out-door labour, he sjiends it partly in feast¬ 
ing, partly in sweeping in his sleigh (sledge) and ca- 
riole, over the wide plain of snow. In this favourite 
amusement he is exposed, without the genial effects 
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of exercise, to the keen and piercing cold, rendered 
more intense by the velocity with which he moves. 
To ward off these effects, recourse is had to ample 
clothing ; the great-coat, lined with flannel or chamois, 
the fur-cap, or Shetland hose, are insufficient with¬ 
out a large buffalo-robe. This robe consists of the 
hide of the animal dressed, but with the hair still on 
it, and lined with green baize : scarcely any cold can 
penetrate through it. 

The frost, meantime, is acting on the water as well as 
on the land. From Montreal to about forty-five miles 
above Quebec the channel of the St Lawrence is com¬ 
pletely covered with large portions of ice detached from 
the main body, which float down past Quebec, and in 
their progress make a hollow crashing sound, which 
heightens the gloomy grandeur of this wintry scene. 
These masses being wedged in between the island of 
Orleans and the shore, form a compact body, over which 
the inhabitants can drive sledges with provisions for 
the supply of the city. The open breadth of the river 
is seldom and only for a short time frozen ; yet the 
boatmen from the opposite side contrive to make their 
way across by dragging their canoes over the ice, and 
launching them whenever they come to open water. 

In the month of March the depth of winter is 
passed. During this and the succeeding month, the 
sun shining clear is often intensely hot; its reflec¬ 
tion from the snow is painful to the eyes, and even 
tans the complexion. Tct there is no general break¬ 
ing up till about the middle of April. The ice in the 
higher parts of the stream then bursts with loud and 
awful reports, and comes floating down in prodigious 
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masses, bearing with it roots, branches, and trees 
which it has tom from the islands and shores in its 
progress. By the beginning of May the whole has 
usually cleared off, and the river ma]^ be safely en¬ 
tered by European vessels. On land, meantime, the 
rapid nlelting of the snow inundates both country 
and city, and the kennels in the streets of Quebec 
sound like cataracts. As soon as the ground is clear 
the most rapid vegetation commences. Nature, 
roused from her lethargy, hastens to exchange the 
hoary garment in which she had been so long in¬ 
vested for the bright and splendid robe of summer. 
In three weeks the trees are crowned with foliage, 
and the meadows adorned with the richest verdure. 
An abundant supply of vegetables and poultry re¬ 
lieves the inhabitants from the diet of salted and fro¬ 
zen meat to which they had been long confined. 

Five months, from May to September inclusive, 
compose the spring. Summer, and autumn of Canada; 
or rather the whole season is one continued summer; 
for the extremes of heat and of cold pass into each 
other with scarcely one intermediate step. After an 
Arctic winter the Canadians suffer all the inconveni¬ 
ences of a tropical summer. They are annoyed by 
swarms of flies in the i^terjor of the houses, and of 
musquitoes and other venomous insects without. 
The heat is oppressive, and precaution is even neces¬ 
sary to defend themselves against a coup de soldi. 
The heat is sufficient to bring forward all the grains; 
but the wet, which often prevails in May and June, 
with the approach of frost in October, often obstructs 
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the operations of the husbandman in sowing and reap- 
ing. 

Upper Canada enjoys a climate considerably milder 
and more agreeable than the lower country. From 
the direction of the St Lawrence, which both the set¬ 
tlements follow, it is two OB three degrees' ferther 
south; but its climate is better than the coasts of 
the United States, that lie under the same latitude. 
The dense and gloomy fogs which the east wind 
brings from the ocean reach it in a very mitigated 
form. But the main cause seems to be the south¬ 
west wind, which comes, as they call it, down stream, 
and seems to be the same breeze which from the Gulf 
of Mexico blows over all the western territory, and 
renders that side of America milder than the eastern. 
Yet this wind, in passing over the lakes, contracts a 
degree of dampness which i-enders it sometimes rather 
unjileasant. On the whole, however, the climate of 
Ul)])or Canada is considered extremely favourable 
both to health and longevity. 

The animal and vegetable creations in Canada ex¬ 
hibit few features of distinction from the United 
States. The bear, the beaver, the wolf, the elk, the 
deer, the wild cat, the rattlesnake, are common to 
both. The maiTen and other fur-bearing animals, are 
more numerous and their covering richer; but it is 
from the more inland and northern tracts that the 
North-west Company draw those ample supplies by 
which they are emnch^d. The mocking-bird is heard 
in the Canadian forest, but not with the same rich 
variety of tone as in Virginia; and, in general, it is 
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observed by a late writer,—“ One cbarm is wanting, 
and is sadly missed by the native Briton in America: 
there is no music in the sky, no chorus in the grove. 
The birds are mute in comparison with the feathered 
songsters of E^iglaud.” All the trees* of the United 
States, including the swgar-maple, grow in this coun¬ 
try. The pine is peculiarly abundant and valuable 
in Upper Canada. The juniper is also abundant; 
and though the peach comes to perfection only in 
certain districts, the apple possesses equal merit with 
that of New York. 

The mineral riches of Canada are not remarkable, 
though good iron is found at different points, parti¬ 
cularly at Charlotteville, near Lake Erie, but no¬ 
where worked to any extent. The mountains, how¬ 
ever, and especially that higher chain which forms the 
boundary of the province, have probably been sub¬ 
jected to very imperfect examination. The plain 
abounds with calcdreous products,—gypsum, marl, 
pipe-clay, and clay suited for making bricks. 

The waters of Canada, as they form the most im¬ 
portant physical feature of the region, so they include 
the grandest phenomena which nature exhibits in any 
part of the North American continent. The Falls 
of Niagara, as to that dasg of objects, are without a 
known parallel on earth. There is no steep down 
which such a sea of watery is precipitated into such 
an abyss of foam, or whence such mighty clouds and 
columns of vapour ascend to ,*the sky. This fall ap¬ 
pears the more wonderful, as it does not rush from 
the^bosom of a mountain-chain, or down stupendous 
rocks, like most of the cataracts of the Old World. 
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The tract, both above and below, consists of a vast 
dead level plain, covered with extensive forests. The 
banks a few miles above present a scene of the most 
profound repose, broken only by the distant sound of 
the cataract. This grand phenomenon seems con¬ 
nected with a general change of level in this part of 
the continent. The shores of Lake Erie, though flat, 
are elevated about 400 feet above those of Lake On¬ 
tario. The descent takes place in the short interval 
between the two lakes traversed by the Niagara 
channel. This descent is partly gradual, producing 
only a succession of rapids. It is at Queehston, 
about seven miles below the present site of the falls, 
that a range of hills marks the descent to the Onta¬ 
rio level. Volney conceives it certain that this must 
have been the place down which the river originally 
fell, and that the continued and violent action of its 
waves must have gradually worn away the rocks 
beneath them, and in the course of ages carried 
the fall back to its present position, from which it 
continues gradually receding. Mr Howison confirms 
the statement that, in the memory of persons now 
living in Upper Canada, a considerable change has 
been observed. The whole course of the river down¬ 
wards to Queenston is through a deep dell, bordered 
by broken and perpendicular steeps, rudely overhung 
by trees and shrubs, and the opposite strata of which 
correspond ; aflbrding thus the strongest presump¬ 
tion that it is a channel hewn out by the river itself. 

The Niagara river, which is sometimes considered 
a part of the St Lawrence, can scarcely be very strictly 
considered as a river at all, but rather as a grand na- 
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tural canal, by which the superabundant waters of 
Lake Erie .ai’e poured into th.e Ontario. At the cri¬ 
tical poiiit it is about three quarters of a mile broad, 
of great depth, and forms undoubtedly the gi’eatest 
mass of watery that is poured down 'any fall either 
in the Old or the Neiy World. Sym 2 )toins of it ai’e 
discerned from a vast distance. From Buffalo, twenty 
miles off, two small fleecy specks are' distinctly seen, 
appearing and disapjiearing at intervals, lliese are 
the clouds of spray rising from the falls ; and it is 
even asserted that they have been seen from Lake 
Erie, at the distance of fifty-four miles. The sound 
appears also to have been heard at the distance of 
twenty or even forty miles ; but these effects de])end 
much on the direction of the wind and the tranquil 
or disturbed state of the atmosjdiere. Mr Weld men¬ 
tions having apju’oached within half a mile without 
hearing any sound, while the spray was but just dis¬ 
cernible. • 

The view first taken of this wonderful phenome¬ 
non is usually from the Table Rock, a broad flat 
surface which projects above the water, and fz’om 
which the eye commands at once the whole of this 
majestic amphitheatre of cataracts. The spectator, 
if his nerves are finn, may even lay himself flat, with 
his face projecting beyond, and look down upon this 
fearful and roaring abyss ; nay, he* may touch with 
his hand the water as it falls ; for this rock is only a 
prolongation of that great ledg^ from which the stream 
is precipitated. The falLis then seen to be divided into 
two^great portions, one of which is called the Horse¬ 
shoe, from its form, or the British fall, from the side of 
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the river on which it is situated ; the other is called 
the Fort Schloper or. the American. The first is 
1200, the other 1100 feet broad; and the separation 
is made by the brow of Goat Island projecting for¬ 
ward, about 980 feet broad. The American fail is 
165 feet in height, while the British is only 150; but 
the latter pours down a much greater mass of waters, 
and from it alone ascend those volumes of spray which 
mount so high into the air, and are seen to so vast a 
distance. The mind is at first stunned by the crowd 
of astonishing objects which here press upon it, and 
by the roaring of this tumultuous abyss, and time is 
required to distinguish the grandeur of each separate 
object. A host of pyramidal clouds are seen rising 
majestically, one after another, from the bottom of 
the abyss, each of which displays a momentary bril¬ 
liant rainbow, which is covered by the cloud that 
immediately succeeds. The body of water in the 
middle part of the great fall is so immense, that it 
descends for two-thirds of the space smooth and un¬ 
ruffled, till it is dashed into the abyss of foam in the 
gulf beneath. 

Travellers, who desired to view this wonderful 
phenomenon in every possible light, have sought a 
path to the bottom of the f^ll, whence they might 
look up to it from beneath. This was difficult; for 
the river is her^k bordered by broken cliffs almost 
perpendicular, whence trees are seen hanging by the 
roots with their heads, downwards. In two places, 
however, where a great quantity of rocks and earth 
has fallen, ladders have been made to reach from one 
fragment to another, and a passage thus formeii, by 
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which an adventurous spectator may reach the bank 
of the river. One, called the-Indian Ladder, is ex¬ 
tremely rude, formed merely by pine-trees, with 
notches cut ip them for the feet to enter; but the 
other, called Mrs Simcoe’s Ladder, from the governor’s 
lady, uftder whose direction it was constructed, affords 
very tolerable footing, and is preferred by all sober- 
minded travellers. Here the banks are found encum¬ 
bered by fragments of large trees, and by the bodies 
of hshes and wild animals which have been caught in 
the vortex, and impetuously borne down ; while birds 
of prey, lured by the scent, hover around. When the 
spectator has gained a firm footing, and ventures to 
look up, he does not obtain so complete and compre¬ 
hensive a view of the falls as from above ; but their 
aspect is, in several respects, more sublime and im¬ 
posing. He can more fully appreciate the vastness 
of the foaming cataracts, their tremendous sound, the 
terror of the impending precipice, and the boiling of 
the mighty flood. The sound becomes more deep 
and more awful. The iridescent colours are always 
seen floating amid the clouds of sjiray ; but here, 
when the light is favourable, a magnificent rainbow 
spans the whole of this sea of vapour. Another op¬ 
portunity is obtained by ^crossing the river a little 
way below the fall, while the stream is still heaving 
with the mighty agitation ^n whiqh it has been in¬ 
volved, but has so far subsided as to allow a ferry to 
be established. Here the vi^w upwards appeared to 
Mr Howison of the most surpassing grandeur. Ma¬ 
jestic cliffs, splendid rainbows, lofty trees, and columns 
of spray, were the gorgeous decorations *f this 
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theatre of wonders. Vast floods, dense, awful, and 
stupendous, were bursting over the precipice, and roll¬ 
ing down as if the windows of heaven were opened 
to ])our another deluge on the earth. Loud sounds, 
resembling discharges of artillery, or volcanic explo¬ 
sions, were distinguishable antid the watery Humult, 
and added terrors to the abyss from which they issued. 

Another very striking position is when the observer 
goes to the foot of the rock from which the fall de¬ 
scends, and obtains a side-view of it. The rock has 
been hollowed out beneath, while it projects at top, 
and the water is thrown forward by its own impetu¬ 
ous action ; the result of all which is an arched and 
awful concavity formed between the stream and the 
rock. A daring visitor has even advanced for some 
yards into this fearful cavern, and it has been supposed 
that even the entire circuit of it might be rounded ; 
but the deep and fearful darkness, the clouds of spray, 
the nigged and slippery rocks, aiftl the thunder above, 
as if all the elements were descending to crush him, 
will jirobably deter even Britl.sh daring from attempt¬ 
ing such an achievement. 

The Niagara channel, after subsiding from this 
state of sublime agitation, rolls in a smooth and un¬ 
ruffled channel, till it losQS itself in the mighty ex¬ 
panse of the Ontario. This inland-sea, though the 
smallest of the great cliaip with which it is connected, 
is of such extent, that vessels in crossing it lose sight 
of land, and must steer their way by the compass ; 
and the swell is often equal to that of the ocean. 
From the eastern extremity of this lake issues forth 
the river which is finally and decidedly the St Law- 
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rence; and its course continues to be diversified by 
a succession of striking and even perilous phenome¬ 
na. It flows first in that broad channel called the 
Lake of the 'I’housand Islands, from the feature which 
the name expresses. This name has 'been supposed 
to be the vague exaggeration of a great number; but 
those who have attempted enumeration are satisfied 
that it is much underrated. These islands are of 
every imaginable size, from that of a little boat to an 
extent of fifteen acres, and are equally various in form 
and aspect. All are more or less wooded, and their 
face towards the water consists generally of ])ictu- 
resque forms of rock. The voyage through them pre¬ 
sents quite an enchanted scene, changing every mo¬ 
ment, and whicli reminded Mr Howison of the de¬ 
scription of the Haj) 2 )y Islands in the Vision of Mirza. 
Sometimes the bateau with difficulty makes its way 
through narrow channels, when suddenly there opens 
a sheet of water only bounded by the horizon ; some¬ 
times twelve different channels, like so many noble 
rivei's, open unexi)ectedly on the eye. 

The Thousand Isles are followed after a short in¬ 
terval by the Ilai)ids, which continue down to Mon¬ 
treal. These are j)roduced in general by a contrac¬ 
tion in the bed of the river, and by numerous islands 
and rocks which hem the stream within narrow and 
obstructed passages. Thus pent up, it chafes with 
prodigious violence, dashe’s furiously against the 
rocks, or sweeps round them* with the velocity of a 
whirlpool. Even where the stream is smoothest its 
asjiect is like that of a sea which has been agitated 
by H tempest of contrary winds. The first Ra])id is 
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called by the French the Long Sault, and its chief 
danger consists in the excessive acceleration of the 
stream, narrowed by an island in the centre. Yet 
while the boat is carried along at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, the channel is as smooth as glass, and 
the vessel might be supposed,, lying at anchor, but 
for the rapidity with which objects on the shore dis¬ 
appear. At length appear the tops of white breakers, 
forming what is called the Big Pitch, which is pro¬ 
duced at the termination of the island, when the two 
currents which have flowed along its opposite sides 
encounter, and dash their roaring billows against each 
other. After the Long Sault the stream widens into 
the Lake St Francis, where it has a broader and 
clearer channel, though not free from dangerous ed¬ 
dies ; but at the opiiosite end commences a series of 
most perilous rapids, called the Coteau du Lac, the 
Cedars, the Split Rock, and the Cascades. These 
rapids continue almost without interruption for nine 
miles, during which the river, covered with rocks 
and breakers, presents the appearance of a tempestu¬ 
ous ocean; and some have considered the scene as 
rivalling in grandeur that of Niagara. The Cascades 
present the most awful aspect, being formed by a 
steep descent with hidden rocks, down which the 
daring Canadian boatmen can shoot their vessels, but 
which cannot be i^scended without the aid of a canal, 
laboriously constructed for the purpose. The Co¬ 
teau du Lac, however,'is considered still more dan¬ 
gerous from the numerous hidden rocks which ob¬ 
struct the passage. Below the Cascades the small 
Lake pf St Louis extends to La Chine, the plade of 
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embarkation for the bateaux from Montreal. A tre¬ 
mendous scene is presented at, the eastern part of this 
lake, where the St Lawrence, and its grand tributary 
the Ottawa, rush down at once, and meet in dreadful 
conflict. The. swell is then equal to that produced by 
a high‘gale in the Br^ish Channel, and the breakers 
so numerous, that all the skill of the boatmen is re¬ 
quired to steer their way. The Canadian boatmen, 
however, are among the most active and hardy races 
in the world, and they have boats expressly con¬ 
structed for the navigation of these perilous channels. 
The largest of these, called, we know not why, the 
Durham Boat, is used both here and in the Rapids of 
the Mohawk. It is long, shallow, and nearly flat- 
bottomed. The chief instrument of steerage is a 
pole ten feet long, shod with iron, and crossed at 
short intervals with small bars of wood like the 
feet of a ladder. The men place themselves at the 
bow, two on each‘Side, thrust their poles into the 
channel, and, grasping successively the wooden bars, 
work their way towards the stern, thus pushing on 
the vessel in that«direction. At other times, by the 
brisk and vigorous use of tlie oar, they catch and 
dash through the most favourable lines of jiurrent. 
In this exhausting struggle, however, it i^needful to 
have frequent pauses for rest, and in the most diffi¬ 
cult passages there are certain portions fixed for this 
purpose, which the Canadians call pipes. 

Below Montreal, the St Lawrence displays no longer 
these bold and peculiar.features, but becomes a mag¬ 
nificent channel, widening gradually into an estuary, 
anA admitting vessels of the largest dimension^ The 
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shores are considered by Mr Weld to exhibit a more 
fruitful and smiling aspect than those of any river 
in the United States, the Hudson not excepted; and 
the numerous villages, each with its church and 
steeple, inspire the idea of comfort and population. 
The views from and around Qpebec are very magni¬ 
ficent. The bold, though not very lofty rocks and 
heights, the broad expanse of the river, the profusion 
of natural woods, unite all the sublime features of 
nature on a grander scale than in almost any other 
pai’t of America. 

Near Quebec are two highly picturesque falls,— 
those of Montmorenci and of La Chandiere. The 
former is at a veiy small distance from the junction 
of the stream with the St Lawrence. It is a moun¬ 
tain-torrent of no remarkable rafignitude, especially 
when compared with the mighty flood into which it 
is poured ; but it falls from the height of 240 feet, 
and, being broken and spread out by the rocks jutting 
out from the face of the precipice, it presents a con¬ 
siderable extent of surface. The water in its de- 

• 

scent is converted into one unbroken sheet of foam 
white as snow; while from beneath rise clouds of 
spray, which, when illumined by the sun, reflect 
the prismatic colours in all their variety and lustre. 
The contrast of this brilliant whiteness with the dark 
foliage of the firs pnd other evergreens whicli spring 
from the cleft, gives it an appearance so pleasing and 
romantic, that Mr Silljman considers it the most 
beautiful waterfall in all Nortli America. Yet many 
consider the Chandiere" as more deserving of admira¬ 
tion. It is surrounded by a mighty primeval fofest 
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of pine, fir, ash, oak, and various other trees and 
shrubs intermingled, which, io combination with piles 
of broken rocks, produce the wildest and most ro¬ 
mantic scentjs. The body of water is much more 
ample ; but it does not fall in one brilliant sheet; the 
rocks ift the most picUiresque forms shoot through it 
like islands. The height is 120 feet, and the breadth 
360. 

In proceeding to consider the social system in 
Lower Canada, we find it presenting features that 
are quite peculiar to itself. It is a French colony; 
the manners, the language, the people are French; 
they have remained a race and a caste by them¬ 
selves, holding scarcely any communion with the 
English settlers ; and yet, while the children .sprung 
from her bosom have shaken off all the ties of union, 
and view her with a jealous and scowling aspect, 
this alien race rank among the most loyal and at¬ 
tached subjects of the British crown. In a former 
portion of this work we have seen the origin of 
French settlement in Canada, and the efforts made to 
raise it to a colony of the first magnitude, and to open 
through it a communication with the most interior 
regions of the continent. These aims did not fully 
succeed; but still, all fhings considered, ^ley raised 
it to a respectable rank. The great maritime war 
between the two nations, howeve% could not fail to 
extend to their colonies. The superiority of Britain 
by sea, the greater magnitude of her American pos¬ 
sessions, to say nothing of the valour of her troops, 
gave her always a decided advantage. Canada, after 
being several times overrun by arms, was restored 
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by treaty. But in the war of 1756, guided by the 
genius of Pitt, the British arms acquired a more 
decided superiority than ever. The victOTious at¬ 
tack of Wolfe on Quebec, sealed by ,his glorious 
death, fixed Canada as a part of that great American 
empire which was secured to Britain by the peace of 
1768 . A candid American writer has admitted, that 
there never was a conquered people more kindly and 
more mildly treated than the people of conquered 
Canada. All their institutions, however foreign to 
those of Britain and of her colonies, were preserved 
entire; their laws of property and succession were 
continued ; their worship was protected. It has even 
been said, that Britain supported a Catholic establish¬ 
ment in Canada; but, by a late explanation in the North 
American Review, it appears merely that authority is 
given to levy tithes applicable to their maintenance. 
The whole has been crowned with a boon, of which the 
colonists had no experience or idto ; a representative 
constitution, nearly similar to that of Britain. Such 
has been the influence of this benignant system, that in 
the dark crisis, when Britain lost all her other colo¬ 
nies, this one remained faithful; and at a more recent 
period, when America took advantage of the embar¬ 
rassed sitimtion of Britain, fjo commence a war, of 
which the main and seemingly assured aim was the 
conquest of Cana<Ja, the population of that country, 
strong in native courage and loyalty, rose and repel¬ 
led the superior numbl^rs of their invaders. Since 
that time it is painful to ri^inark, that some dark 
clouds have gathered over this brilliant horizon. 
Discontents have fermented; and questions have l^en 
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mooted, the same through which thirteen colonies 
were formerly lost. On a political question so distant, 
and so darkened by party-spirit and personal feeling, 
it is not oiH wish at present to enlarge. We observe 
with pleasure,.that government have resolved to follow 
a conciliatory course,, and that some points which 
have excited the present contention will be conceded. 
Meantime, it seems greatly too much to assert, with 
some politicians, that the attachment of the Canadians 
to Britain, so recently and so conspicuously displayed, 
has suffered any deep or lasting alienation. 

The population of Lower Canada is stated in the 
late report to Parliament on the civil government 
of that country, at 42.‘},373; of which 334,272 are 
French, 86,110 English, and 2991 Indians. The 
French, who form thus so decidedly the bulk of the 
population, are called hahitans, and, as already ob¬ 
served, have in no degree mixed with the English in¬ 
habitants, but have? retained all their laws and cus¬ 
toms unaltered. Their lands are held under feudal 
tenure, or what is called the coutume de Paris. This 
forms a sort of perpetual lease, subject to the pay¬ 
ment of certain dues to the superior. The annual 
dues in these fiefs are in general very moderate, and 
consist often in no more t^fan ten shilling^f, a capon, 
and a bushel of wheat. The most onerous to the one 
party and profitable to thp other* is on occasion of 
sale or transference, when the superior claims a fifth 
of the purchase; and thougfi the payment R some¬ 
times evaded to its full «xtent,^ yet it frequently hap¬ 
pens, that farms which yield scarcely any annual 
income, bring considerable sums into the coffers of 
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the feudal successor. The rights of succession to 
fiefs are not on the strict principle of primogeniture: 
the eldest son takes the mansion-house and half the 
property, while the rest is divided among the younger 
branches. By this arrangement property has become 
much subdivided, and great fortunes have 'become 
rare. There exists also, in regard to property, a 
salic law, which is attended often with odd and incon¬ 
venient effects. The wife is understood to have a 
joint right with her husband to every species of pos¬ 
session ; whence it follows, that no part can be aliena¬ 
ted without her concurrence. Even the sale of a 
house has often been stopped by the veto of the lady 
till her consent was obtained by courtesy or presents. 
Again, in case of the wife’s death, the children are 
considered as entitled to their inheritance of her half 
of the property; and in some cases they are said to 
have ruined the father by insisting on his paying 
it up. 

Mr Lambert has observed more closely than any 
other traveller the manners of the hubituns. They 
appear to be little farmers, retaining still the man¬ 
ners of the old French school. When two carmen 
meet on the streets they take oflf their caps and make 
low bowsvto each other. , Sometimes the men kiss 
each other; but this practice is not general Tlie fe¬ 
male peasantry oecasionajly wear hair-powder, and 
rouge themselves with beet-root. Along with this 
somewhat fantastic exterior, there is said to prevail a 
great deal of real harmony aad courtesy; and when 
not drunk, their deportment is friendly and inoffen¬ 
sive. 'Sevei’al generations often live together under 
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the same roof, without any unfriendly collision. A 
peculiar physiognomy distinguishes the habitant. 
A long and thin visage, a comjdexion so dee])ly sun¬ 
burnt as to be sometimes darker than that of- the In- 

• ^ 

dian; small, dark, and lively eyes, prominent nose, 
thin lips, projecting ,chiii; these are the features 
which distinguish five-sixths of the Canadian French. 
The dress is plain, both as to form and materials. 
That of the men consists chiefly in a long cloth coat 
or frock, tied with a worsted sash, and on their head 
a bonnet rouge, v'hile the hair is tied in a long (pieue 
behind. Among the elderly ladies many still adhere 
to costumes a century old; long waists, full caps, and 
large clubs of hair behind. In their domestic system 
they are imbued with old j)riuci])les of frugality and 
economy, making it a rule to produce and to do every 
thing possible within themselves. They rear their 
own houses, generally of logs smoothed, with only 
one story of three hpartmcnts, and a loft or store¬ 
room above. Tliey build also their barns, stables, 
and ovens, and make their own carts, ploughs, and 
canoes. 7’heir flax is formed into linen ; the wool of 
their sheep into cloths, stockings, and bonnets ; their 
hides are tanned into boots and mocassins ; while their 
straw is shaped into summef hats. This eagtr anxiety 
and care in the preserving of money is not united with 
much spirit or enterprise in, obtaining it. They em¬ 
bark with reluctance in any speculative or commercial 
transactions; they tread on in the steps of their fore¬ 
fathers, declining all participation in modern improve¬ 
ments, even those which they see used with the great¬ 
est advantage by the English settlers. 
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The severe and even contracted economy of the 
hahitans is not unaccompanied with that love of 
gaiety and entertainment which is congenial to the 
French character. Even the poor^t Canadian for¬ 
mer has his cariole, or little chaise, placed upon steel 
runners, in which he drives over the winter snows to 
parties at the houses of his neighbours. After the 
long fast of Lent especially they have their jours 
gras, as they are termed, when parties of from fifty 
to a hundred are assembled, and every delicacy which 
their farms can furnish is spread upon the board. 
The table groans beneath immense turkey-pies, huge 
joints of pork, beef, and mutton, and an abundance of 
fruit-pies. On these dishes the guests regale them¬ 
selves heartily, with mirth and jollity, and amid co¬ 
pious libations of rum; but scarcely has the repast 
closed, when the violin strikes up, and the dance be¬ 
gins. The marriages of the Canadians are also cele¬ 
brated by a mighty concourse of friends and acquaint¬ 
ances. Carioles, or calashes, to the number of twenty 
or thirty, pour in from all quarters to church, bring¬ 
ing families to witness the ceremony; and in towns 
the new-married couple often parade the streets in 
the afternoon with a procession of their friends. 
This gaiety, however, is not generally, in the country 
districts at least, accompanied with any irregularity 
of manners. Th« hahitqus marry early, have great 
numbers of fat chubby children; and the females, en¬ 
gaged in hard country-work, soon lose every appear¬ 
ance of beauty or delicacy which their early youth may 
have afforded. The case is otherwise in towns, where 
the opulent superiors reside, and spend their time in 
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an almost perpetual round of extravagance and dissi¬ 
pation. The love of dress, and habits of coquetry, as 
prevailing in the young ladies, are especially animad¬ 
verted upon; ^travellers noticing, in particular, a cus¬ 
tom of eitting ,at the window, with t*he view of at¬ 
tracting* admirers. Thfi constant residence of a num¬ 
ber of military officers does not doubtless tend to im¬ 
prove the public morals. Some celebrate the society 
of Quebec and Montreal as remarkably gay and 
agreeable ; while others remark, that the gaiety con¬ 
sists chiefly in feasting and dancing, without any re¬ 
fined or intellectual accompaniments. 

There appears to be a peculiar deficiency of learn¬ 
ing and education in Canada. The French govern¬ 
ment, while it held ])ossession, acting upon the jea¬ 
lous princi])les of an absolute monarchy, discouraged 
literature, and even prohibited the use of printing. 
The Romish clergy also were little disposed to pro¬ 
mote the general diflhsion, among the people, even of 
elementary instruction. The habitant, unaccustom¬ 
ed to consider reading as a necessary attainment, and 
unwilling to incur the expense, leaves his children in 
the same ignorance in which he himself has passed 
through life. Even the national legislators, in Mr 
Lambert’s time, were nqt only eminently deficient in 
the powers of oratory, jimt destitute, in many cases, 
of the most elementary knowledgeso that he con¬ 
ceives that the character of that august assembly 
would be elevated, if the members, before taking their 
seats, were required to give proof, though on a small 
scale, of their capacity to read and write. There 
were \mderstood not to be wanting members unable 

2 H 
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to sign their own name. All this, however, is now 
much altered and amended. Several members of as¬ 
sembly, in the recent discussions, have displayed very 
considerable tiilent; and the house have shown a very 
laudable zeal to provide for the education of the body 
of the people. For many years after the conquest, 
the literature of Canada was confined to an almanack ; 
but six newspapers have since been added, of which 
four are French, and one opposition. The book¬ 
stores of Montreal and Quebec still do not indicate 
any general diffusion of the taste for reading. 

The habitans, as French, are Catholics, and scru¬ 
pulously observant of the duties of that religion. As 
naturally happens however in an unenlightened cir¬ 
cle, they are superstitious even as Catholics, and their 
attention is more attracted by the physical and sensi¬ 
ble objects of worship than by any elevated or spi¬ 
ritual ideas. Their houses are filled with little pic¬ 
tures of the Madonna and child, and with waxen 
images of saints and crucifixes; and even the ap¬ 
proach to Canada is announced by crosses erected on 
the road. An English gentleman being at supper 
with a Jiabitant, complained of the want of light, 
when his host took a candle out of a box and lighted 
it; but the wife entering jpamediately after, raised 
screams of rage and dismay, exclaiming, that this 
was the consecr^ed candle by which alone the house 
was preserved from destruction! Another lady, on 
occasion of a violent Ithunder-storm, caused the win¬ 
dows to be shut, and, by a copious sprinkling of 
holy water, undertoidc to preserve the family from 
the danger without. The storm ceased, and slie was 
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exulting in the success of her efforts, when the win¬ 
dows be^ng opened, it was discovered, with some dis¬ 
may, that she had by mistake made use of the ink-botr 
tie. Mr Diuican saw in a convent an altar dedicated 
“ au coeur de notre Seigneur.” Above it was the paint¬ 
ing of h human heart encii’cled with thorns and pierced 
with nails, while over it h\ing a sheet of papei’, on 
which was inscribed “ Coeur de notre Seigneur, priez 
pour nous.” 

The religious teachers in Lower Canada last year 
were stated to the house by Mr Neilson, as amount¬ 
ing to two hundred and seventy-five Catholic, thirly- 
four church of England, and seven Scotch Presbyte- 
rian. The former, who constitute so great a majo¬ 
rity, are said to be diligent in their duties, of exem¬ 
plary lives, and not without some share of education. 

The social system in Upper Canada is composed of 
quite different materials. Under French rule, the 
settlements consisted merely of Detroit, Michimilli- 
mac, and a few other posts established with a view to 
carrying on the fur-trade with the interior. Little 
more was attempted by Britain for a considerable time 
after this northern province was attached to her pos¬ 
sessions. The real commencement of the peopling of 
Canada was made by AheAmerican war. ’ The loyal 
party, or that which adhered to their mother-country, 
forfeited their all, and w^re, moreover, exposed to 
that violent treatment, of which we have seen exam¬ 
ples in the narrative of Smith. The government at 
home were thus strongiy called upon to make, every 
possible compensation to these sufferers. One re¬ 
source was the granting to them lands in Upper Ca- 
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uada, a country then lying unoccupied, but of which 
the value had become better known in the course of 
the military oi)erations of which it had been the thea¬ 
tre. This situation was acceptable, as being the near¬ 
est that could be had to the scene of their former re¬ 
sidence; and after the violence •'of political animosity 
had subsided, old ties of friendship and relationship, 
rent by civil contention, began to revive. Their 
friends on the other side of the Niagara began to ex¬ 
change visits ; and the rei)orts which were then given 
of the abundance and excellence of the land, which 
could be obtained on easy terms, drew a continuous 
tide of emigrants, and caused Upj)er Canada to assume 
the character of an inhabited region, 'i'he grand ac¬ 
cession, how'ever, has been derived from that sjiirit of 
emigration w'hich, from well-known causes, has be¬ 
come so strong in Eui'o])e during the last twenty 
yeai'S. 'I'lie contributions b.ave been chiefly from one 
part of the Cnited Kingxhaii. When Mr Lambert 
was in Canada, in 1810, there were scarcely any 
English and few Irish. I’he emigration f)f these na¬ 
tions generally arose from or was combined with po¬ 
litical discontent; or it was ivith a view to farming 
operations on a large scale, which generally proved 
unfortunate, but wdiich C 9 UIA only succeed in more 
smiling and southern districts. It was by Scottish 
emigrants that the*-unoccvi,nied lands in Upper Canada 
were in a great measure filled. The change in the 
landed system of the Highland proprietors, the intro¬ 
duction of the modern husbandiry, and of sheep-farming 
on a large scale, threw many of their old tenants and 
retainers out of the home of their ancestors. These'un- 
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fortunate exiles were no converts to the modern doc¬ 
trines of liberty and equality, no admirers of the re¬ 
publican institutions of America; they cherished the 
warmest attachments to their country and kindred, 
and sought a situation which might differ as little as 
possible from that what they had left. Even the 
supposed rigour of the climate, an exaggerated re¬ 
port of which had alarmed the occupant of the fine 
southern plains of England, was congenial to him 
whose dwelling had been on the rugged sides of 
Ben-Nevis aiid Cairiigonn. The recommendation, 
example, and aid of Lord Selkirk, directed and ])ro- 
raoted this spirit ; and the plan in Avhich he led 
the way, of ])roceeding in united bodies, enabled 
the Higlilanders to j)res.‘rve entire those kindred 
ties to which they are sr> -trongly attached. It was 
even exceedingly convenient for emigrants who went 
out with so slender a caj)ital, that, instead of having 
to pay two or three dollars an acre, fifty or a hund¬ 
red acres of land could he had for a fee of not more 
than five pounds. Government, justly ci])preciating 
the importance of at once relieving the severe jjressure 
of distress at home, and filling up a valuable colony, 
have invited successive bodies of emigrants by the 
boon of a free j)assage, rations for six or eight months, 
agricultural implements, and a grant of a hundred 
acres of good land either in Upper^or Lower Canada. 
They have, however, directed their steps chiefly to the 
upper territory, where they'have ci-eated the Perth, 
Glengarry, and other settlements. With the exception 
of a few complaints as to the jobbing of agents, they 
ha^ reported themselves satisfied with their tryatment 
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and condition. It is supposed that Upper Canada 
has received from Britain and the United States to¬ 
gether an annual influx of ten thousand new settlers. 
In 1788 it was not supposed to contain more than 
ten thousand irl all. In 1803, Heriot perhaps over¬ 
rated the inhabitants at 80,000, for a pretty .careful 
enumeration, made in 1811, gave only 83,000. In 
1817, Mr Gourlay, seemingly on pretty fair conjec¬ 
tural grounds, made up an estimate of 134,000. If 
we sujipose since that time an annual emigration of 
ten thousand, and that increase, by natural causes, 
which usually marks a new colony, the present po¬ 
pulation ought to exceed 200,000. 

The Canadian colonist of Upper Canada, when 
he has passed the few first years of his somewhat 
severe novitiate, finds himself in a state of comfort 
and even plenty much preferable to that of the la¬ 
bouring poor at home. He has cleared probably 
thirty or forty acres, on which die raises an ample 
supply of grain, while the rest of his domain affords 
him wood and pasture. He has had the means of 
converting his original log-hut into a dwelling of 
tolerable comfort. The interior shows a picture of 
abundance ; large loaves of fine wheaten bread, bags 
of Indian corn, whole pigs hanging round the chim¬ 
ney, dried venison, and large bowls of milk. He oc¬ 
cupies also a more ^conspicuous place in society. Men 
are valued in proportion to their scarcity, and in a 
thinly-peopled district 'pne neighbour is a greater 
personage than elsewhere iij the eyes of another. 
The principles of equality established in the United 
States have found their way into this settlement,'and 
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show themselves, not by the abolition of conven¬ 
tional titles, but by the indiscriminate application of 
them to*all classes. The Highland cotter or Paisley 
weaver is not a little surprised to hear the terms. 
Master, Sir, Ma’am, Lady, applied to him and his 
wife, mid, when he hw recbvered from the apprehen¬ 
sion of its being a quiz, feels his self-importance ele¬ 
vated. At the same time this situation is unfavour¬ 
able to any real refinement either of manners or ha¬ 
bits. Order and cleanliness, which have never rank¬ 
ed among the many good qualities of the Scottish 
peasant, suffer a farther declension in circumstances 
which afford so little motive for the study of appear¬ 
ances. The domestic economy is in many instances 
conducted on a very coarse and slovenly footing; 
confused heaps of lumber for fuel, mingled with rub¬ 
bish, are piled around the houses, while the win¬ 
dows, in which many broken panes have been re¬ 
paired, not with glass, but with pieces of old hat or 
cloth, admit light only by a few scanty segments. 
The absence of subordination, of society, of almost 
all things by which civilized life is promoted and 
maintained, induces a sort of a barbarizing j)rocess, 
and generates rough and turbulent habits. Pugilis¬ 
tic contests are said to be frequent and fierce, though 
not marked by those very dreadful excesses which 
disgrace similar conflicts in the American Union. 
“ Distance from neighbours, from churches, from 
books, from schools, from /lewspapers,” takes away 
all stimulus to intellqct and thought, and tends to 
sink the mind into a sluggish and torpid state. JMr 
H^wison particularly deplores an obstinate,and in- 
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veterate contentment, both as to their condition and 
attainments, which affords a very slender hope of 
any speedy improvement. In a report by one of 
themselves it is admitted, that “rousing up” is a 
thing much wanted by the natives of Upper Canada, 
and that they have only a small portion x>f that stir 
and enterprise which distinguisli their neighbours on 
the opposite side of the inland-waters. 

The religious arrangements of Ujiper Canada are 
not quite satisfactory. A most ample and indeed 
rather excessive provision has been made for the 
maintenance of a future establishment, by ai)proi)ri- 
ating to it a seventh of the lands jii every located 
district. But as lands can scarcely be leased in Ca¬ 
nada, the reserves as yet yield little or nothing, and 
lie neai'ly waste. I'eii years ago goveruineut sup¬ 
ported only six episcopal clergymen in Canada. Al¬ 
though there were a greater number of teachers of 
other denominations, yet the entire supply was very 
scanty. Between NirigaiNa and Ancastei', a distance 
of fifty miles, Mr Howison found only two places 
where divine service was regularly performed ; and 
west of Ancaster the nearest church was at two 
hundred miles’ distance. The Sabbath is thus little 
distinguished from other day?, and many of those 
even who abstain from labour make it a day of idle¬ 
ness and amusement. The happy effects produced 
at home by its devotion to religious duties are thus 
lost. A great proportion of the people are said to 
grow up unbaptized. Government have of late 
taken some steps to remedy this evil. In 1827 
there were thirty-two ejMScopaliaji clei’gymen, with 
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an archdeacon at their head, subject to the bishop of 
Quebec. It is, however, a subject seemingly of just 
complaint, that the support of government is exclu¬ 
sively given to this church, which comprises a very 
small minority of the actual population. The most 
numerous sects are jVlethodists and Baptists, both 
come from the United States, and tinctured with the 
extravagances there observable ; yet they alone pre¬ 
vent many districts from having no religion at all. 
The Presbyterians are a growing and respectable 
body ; they have six congregations in connexion with 
the clmrch of Scotland, and twelve of seceders from 
that church. Considering (be Presbyterian as the 
established religion t>f that jsarl of the united em¬ 
pire which has contributed most largely to the po¬ 
pulation of ('anada, there ce.nnot be a <pie.stion that 
it hfis a fair claim to share in the funds devoted to 
the support of religion. r,lr Neilson mentions also 
congregations of litdepeudents, JVIoi'avians, Quakers, 
and Jews, though none of them very munerous. A 
college has been founded at York in U]>])e)- (’anada, 
invested even with the privileges of a university; 
but here too it is observed, that the same exclusive 
spirit prevails. It is governed by a chancellor, 
which office is held exjtfficio by the archdeacon, and 
by a council of seven professors, who must all be 
members of the church of Eugla^id, and subscribe 
the Thirty-nine Articles. It forms therefore a sj)ecies 
of close borough, in which t/ie i)redominance of this 
form of religion is completely secured. 

Industry, wealth, and popidation, have not made 
tha^rapid and brilliant progress in Canada which has 
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been so conspicuous in the United States, They are 
checked by various causes. The feudal tenure by 
which lands are held in Lower Canada, though agree¬ 
able to the peculiar ideas of the actual occupants, 
is considered by others as highly inconvenient, and 
these lands are left thus in the h^nds of the hahitans^ 
who, though a careful and industrious race, are actu¬ 
ated by little spirit of improvement. Hence Mr 
M‘GillvTay observes, that the value of lands in the 
upper provinces, notwithstanding its greater distance 
from a market, is higher tlian in the lower; and lands 
of similar quality, which on the Amei'ic<an side of the 
line are scarcely saleable at one shilling, on the Ame¬ 
rican side bring ten, twelve, or fifteen shillings. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr Maims, lands, even in Upper Canada, 
with tlie exception of a particular line from the fron¬ 
tier to Kingston, do not bear a fourth of the value of 
those in the opposite territory of New York. Many 
circumstances here concur to check improvement. 
Immense grants of laud, the future value of which 
was not known or considered, have been made to in¬ 
dividuals on account of favour or service. Even in 
the granted and located districts called the Conces¬ 
sions, two-sevenths are retained, one for the govern¬ 
ment, and the other for the church. These lands 
are indeed tendered to the public at very moderate 
rents ; but in America no one thinks of a lease where 
the land itself can be had for little or nothing. These 
tracts, therefore, remain’as deserts, occupying some of 
the most desirable soils and situations, and checquer- 
ing the cultivated lauds, whose communications they 
interrupt, and whose tenants they deprive of the aiNan- 
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tages derived from an improved neighbourhood. The 
Canada Company, however, have made a sj)irited at¬ 
tempt to remove this evil. They have purcliased the 
crown-reserv/js, amounting to 1,400,000 acres, and 
half of the church-reserves, making 840,000 acres, 
for which they are *to ])ay annual instalments of 
£15,000 for fifteen years. These they sell out to emi¬ 
grants at ten shillings an acre, advancing the means 
of settlement, which, with the j)rice, are to he repaid 
in the course of a certain number of years. This un¬ 
dertaking, which sprung u]) at the era when joint- 
stock comj)anies were so lavishly adventured, was 
perha])S on too vast a scale; otherwise it may prove 
highly commodious to individuals, and beneficial to 
the public and to the colony. We find it, moreover, 
stated, however, that Scottish emigrants are not dis¬ 
tinguished by that bold and stirring spirit of .S 2 )ecula- 
tion which animates the Americans to carry on a new 
settlement with su5i vigour, though it sometimes in¬ 
volves them in hazard and ultimate loss. The High¬ 
landers in particular, though they begin their task 
with briskness, are liable to a premature satisfaction 
as soon as they see themselves secui’e of bare neces¬ 
saries, which slackens all their efforts in pressing for¬ 
ward to opulence and“ refinement. I'he tipper Ca¬ 
nadians consider themselves as suffering from the 
want of a seaport, botli Quebec and Montreal belong¬ 
ing to the lower province. The two Canadas having 
separate States and legislatufes, one holds as it were 
the key of the other, tind injposes transit-duties on 
all goods that come up the river. These duties paid 
by «ie higher province, ought, it is contended, to have 
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entered into its treasury, and been employed in pro¬ 
moting its internal iinprovement. The Upper Cana¬ 
dians also conceive, that a great commercial town, 
attached to and forming the capital of their State, 
would feel a much greater zeal in promoting all un¬ 
dertakings for its improvement, than when viewing 
it as a neighbour, and perhaps in some degree a rival. 
With this view it has been proposed, and even urged, 
that Montreal should be annexed to U])per Canada; 
and Mr Horton, the colonial secretary, though sen¬ 
sible that this arrangement would be very unpalate- 
able to the lower province, ex])resses an inclination to 
promote it, and to brave all the odium which would 
be encountered by such a measure. The union of 
the whole into one State would afford the most 
radical remedy ; but this is so opposed by dissimilar 
character and habits, and by many prejudices and 
interests, that the boldest politician seems afraid to 
hazard it. 

Cmiada, within the limits above described, is a very 
fertile region. It yields in almost equal abundance 
and excellence the best productions of the middle 
and northern States of America. ^Vheat, the grain 
of the finest temperate climates, and maize, almost a 
tropical grain, are fully ripened by the strong heat 
of its summer. The sugar-maple affords almost to 
every farmer witlnu himself a full supply of that ar¬ 
ticle of luxury. The grounds in general have been 
heavily-timbered, and open ])rairies are much more 
rare than in the valley of the Mississippi. This in¬ 
volves much greater labour in the first instance; but the* 
ground'once cleared, the deciduous leaves, which fiave 
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mixed with the soil during so many ages, are found 
to have communicated to it an almost inexhaustible 
depth of fertility. Some of these vegetable soils have 
yielded rich props for twenty successive years, with¬ 
out any appearance of exhaustion. I’he farming is 
all conducted on a sipall scale, and with little skill. 
The old settlers adhere to the usages of their foi’e- 
fathers, and repel all idea of improvement, while the 
new emigrants arrive often without any idea of farm¬ 
ing at all. A judicious rotation of croj)s, and the use 
of gypsum as a manure, are only begiuuing to be 
introduced. 

Of manufacture, almost the only vestige appears 
to be among the hahitans; the more sober ])art of 
whom clothe themselves in substatitial homespun, the 
produce ol' their own tiax and fleeces, and endeavour 
to have all things within themselves ; but this is ob¬ 
viously foreign to the very idea of manufacture on a 
great and national .?cale. Even though furs be the 
s])ecial ])roduct of Canada, the London fiu-riers are 
said to make more out of the same (piantity, and to 
give them a much more brilliant gloss than those of 
Quebec. 

'i'he commerce of Canada consists, like that of the 
United States, and in a,de^’ee still more coinplete, of 
the exchange of the raw produce of land for the ma¬ 
nufactured produce of more improved countries. This 
state of things is likely long to continue, since it is 
not thwarted, as in the United States, by political mo¬ 
tives and national jealousies. In this view,however, the 
British government have made extraordinary efibrts 
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to force the timber-trade of her American possessions. 
In 1814, while the load of fir timber from the Baltic 
paid a duty of £.‘l: 4 :11, that from British America 
paid only 2s. 4^.; and though, in 1821, the one was 
reduced to £2, 15s., and the other raised to lOs., the 
encoxu*agement afforded was still very ample'. The 
American timber, as compared with the Baltic, is 
soft, well-veined, and susceptible of a good polish ; so 
that for walls, the surface of floors, or ornamental 
purposes, it is even preferable; but for all those parts 
of a fabric which require strength, it cannot be em¬ 
ployed with advantage. The timber for the British 
market is not furnished by the settlers, nor does the 
sale even assist in clearing the lands. It is procured 
by a rough and hardy race, who devote themselves 
to that especial object, in which they encounter the 
greatest hardships. They seek the swampy shores 
of the upper lakes, where the forests are most dense, 
and the trees grow to the greatest height. The time 
when they cut them down is in spring, when they 
are often up to the knees in water ; and they select 
only one tree out of six or seven as fit for the British 
market. These trees are compacted into rafts of most 
huge dimension, enclosed with a railing, and sheds 
raised in the interior for the-, residence of the steei’s- 
men. They are moved forward partly by oars, part¬ 
ly, when the wiijd is favourable, by small sails, and 
they push with the greatest boldness and skill across 
the whole chain of the Bapids, though a considerable 
portion is dashed to pieces ip. this perilous navigation. 
On arriving at Quebec, they are ranged in long array 
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in front of the town, covering the i*iver often for a 
space of five or six miles, tilj they can be broken up 
and em1>arked for England. 

The quantity of timber imported into the united 
empire from Canada, in 1824, amouhted to 386,400 
loads-of fir ; 13,300 pak ; 15,600 other wood; 4000 
masts under 12 inches diameter; 3000 loads of masts 
above 12 inches diameter; 12,260 deals and deal- 
ends ; 45,500 staves. The exjwrts of Briti.sh manu¬ 
factures to Upper and Lower Canada in that year 
amounted to £739,000. The more recent commercial 
statements which I have been able ’to j)rocnre com¬ 
prehend the whole of British North Aiuericfi. 

The cities of Canada are not as yet on nearly the 
same scale, nor do they aspii-e to the same hand.some 
and classical style of ornament as those of the Union. 
They can scarcely be surpassed, however, in the beau¬ 
ty and grandeur of their situation. That of Quebec 
is singular in the* extreme, being partly on the top, 
partly at the foot of a precipitous cliff, which Mr 
Weld elevates to a thousand feet; but the more mo¬ 
derate and seemingly accurate estimate of Mr Lam¬ 
bert lowers it to three hundred and fifty. The com¬ 
munication is maintained by Mountain Street, an¬ 
swering to its name^ which winds along the side of 
the cliff, forming always a steep, and even, if care¬ 
lessly trodden, a dangerous descejit. Indeed, so com¬ 
pletely is the lower town overhung by this stupend¬ 
ous cliff, that, on the loosfining of the ice, detached 
fragments often fall ^own, by whicli several of the 
inhabitants have been killed.' The lower town is an 
a^mblage of narrow, crowded, dirty streets, enclosed 
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between high houses, and through which loaded wag¬ 
gons, to and from the port, are continually dragged. 
The upper town is the seat of the government, the 
fortress, and of all that there is of fashion in Quebec. 
It is comparati'vely well-built and spacious, though 
without any edifices of the firsts rank. Round it are 
those strong fortifications which render Quebec the 
citadel of British Amei’ica. They are necessary only 
for a part of its circuit, the rocky barrier securing 
against all approach on the side of the river. From 
this height is commanded a magnificent prospect over 
a vast scene of savage and cultivated nature ; rocks, 
forests, and the river St Lawrence, now expanded to 
a broad estuary. 

Montreal, more than three hundred miles above 
Quebec, can be approached by merchant vessels of 
the largest size, and magnificent steam-packets nin 
betu'eeu the two cities. It is situated at the extre¬ 
mity of a large island, looking down the river, while 
the mountain from which it takes its name rises be¬ 
hind in a swelling semicircular form. Montreal is 
represented as the most substantially-built city in the 
New ^Vorld. The houses, instead of timber or brick, 
are composed of a dark limestone, which the neigh¬ 
bourhood furnishes abundantly, and the roofs being 
of tin, kept always clear and glittering, give to the 
whole a brilliant tmd somewhat gaudy effect. The 
streets areiiarro?^ and gloomy; but the great cathe¬ 
dral is i$^d«(ied by M. I)e Roos as the largest struc¬ 
ture ittvIlOTth'‘America, and,®ost £100,000. The 
views from< the'hill above the river are enchantii^, 
exhibitipg the channel of the^ St Laurrence, on rme 
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side vast and smooth, ou the other broken into a sea 
of rapidg; the junction of the-great flood of the Otta¬ 
wa ; the shippiifg, rafts, and various forms of river- 
craft; and the country to the north, peculiarly fertile 
and highly cultivated. Montreal carries on a great 
trade, tvhich is alwaya increasing with the prosperity 
of Upper Canada. 

Kingston, the chief interior naval depot, and York, 
the seat of the office for disposing of laud to emi¬ 
grants, are both situated on the Ontario, and are the 
two capitals of Upper Canada*; but they, as well as 
Prescott and Brockville, on the line of the Niagara 
navigation, are as yet only rising villages. 

Great efforts have been made to improve by canals 
the communications of Upper Canada. The main 
princijde has been to substitute the navigation of the 
Ottawa for that of the jjortion of the St Lawrence be¬ 
tween Montreal and Lake Ontario, where the ob¬ 
structions are so nuffierous and formidable. 15y the 
Rideau Canal, undertaken by government, it is propos¬ 
ed to join the Ottawa with Kingston, by connecting 
together a number of streams and lakes, so that only 
twenty miles of cutting are requisite. The estimated 
expense was £169,000, and in 1827 there had been 
expended £45,000. To connect then thite line of 
navigation with the Lake St Louis, the Grenville 
Ganal has been undertakei^ which, effects its object 
by a cutting of six miles, with three locks. The 
cost will be £110,000, of wKich, in 1827, there had 
been expended £65,000. These works have been 
undertaken by government in a great degree with 
refei^ce to military objects; and we even observe 
VOL. II. 21 
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Mr M'Gillvray, in his recent evidence, give it as his 
opinion that vessels will still prefer the old and spa¬ 
cious though obstructed route of the St Lawrence. 

Nova Scotia, next to Canada, is the most important 
and improved of all the colonies which remain to 
Great Britain. It forms with New Brunswick a sort 
of exterior angle of the territory of the United States; 
and the deep Bay of Fundy, with the opposite Gulf 
of St Lawrence, forms it into a peninsula, joined to 
the continent by an isthmus of only about twenty 
miles in breadth. There is scarcely any colony re¬ 
specting which more gloomy impressions at first pre¬ 
vailed. It has been viewed as a barren and dreary 
region, enveloped in dense and almost perpetual fogs. 
The author of “ General Description of Nova Scotia” 
(Halifax, 1825,) maintains that this conclusion is very 
hasty and very partial. The fog is said to be in a 
great measure confined to Halifax and some other 
places on the Atlantic coast; while in the interior and 
in the Bay of Fundy, the sky, with the exception of a 
month or two in spring, during which the east winds 
prevail, is usually clear and serene. The seas, which 
ahnost entirely surround it, temper those violent ex¬ 
tremes of heat and cold to which the rest of America 
is liable. * By a table of suminer and winter tempera¬ 
tures it appears that the former never rose above 
88°, seldom abovp 80°, while the latter never sunk 
below 5°, and seldom lower than 10°. Several ranges 
of hills traverse the Country, separated by valleys 
fertile and picturesque, filled with numerous little 
lakes, which have been supposed to cover a third of 
the country. The useful minerals of coal, lim^ and 
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gypsuin, exist in the greatest abundance; and iron 
is promising, though not yet. worked to any extent. 
The chief objects of industry have as yet been the 
rearing of cattle and the cutting of timber; in ex¬ 
change for the products of which thei'e was import¬ 
ed bread-corn from the United States. It has 
even been concluded that Nova Scotia was not a 
wheat country. This dependence was found very 
inconvenient, and a spirit of agricultiu’al improve¬ 
ment having arisen in this colony, supported by se¬ 
veral societies patronized by .the Earl of Ualhousie, 
grain is now raised almost equal to its internal con- 
sumi)tion. The towns of Nova Scotia as well as of 
New Brunswick attained great prosperity during tlie 
last war, when they became important naval stations, 
and were enriched by numerous prizes ; but peace 
has deprived them of this source of wealth, and left 
them to their native resources. A considerable 
decline has thus been felt, though some property was 
accumulated during the jn’osperous period. The 
society of those towns is very fluctuating, consist¬ 
ing greatly of military and naval officers and mer¬ 
chants, who are stationed or resort to it for a certain 
period, and then depart to return no more: in this 
respect it almost resembles a watering-place. The 
basis of the settlers consists of French Canadians, 
who live chiefly in the interior on their plantations, 
and mix little with the British natives. A consider¬ 
able accession of emigrants l^as lately been received ; 
and Mr Uniacke imagines there may be a million and 
a half of acres of good land unoccupied, upon which 
20,0^0 families might be located. 
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New Brunswick is very nearly a similar country 
to Nova Scotia, less advanced as to cultivation, but 
covered with still more abundant and valuable timber, 
the export of which from St John’s, and still more from 
Miramichi, is very important. A considerable emi¬ 
gration has lately taken place^ to this country, and 
Mr Uniacke reckons that two millions of acres still 
remain for the occupation of new settlers. 

The large island of Newfoundland, facing the Bay 
of St Lawrence, is well known as the seat of the 
greatest cod-fishery in the world. This island, first 
discovered ana always claimed by England, was 
finally confirmed to her by the treaty of Utrecht. 
The French, however, stipulated for the right of 
fishing on the most valuable part of its coasts; and 
the same right, at the peace of 1783, was reserved to 
the United States, who, according to Mr Uniacke, 
carry on the fishing with much greater vigour than 
Britain herself, einplojdug 80,00C men, while she em¬ 
ploys only 20,000. The interior is rocky and rug¬ 
ged, covered with marshes and impenetrable pine- 
forests. The inhabitants, at least about the capital 
of St John’s, contrive to raise a supply of vegetables; 
but for grain and provisions they depend upon the 
United States. Yet considerable and spirited attempts 
appear at an early period‘to have been made to co¬ 
lonize Newfomidland. In I6l4 a Dr Vaughan sent 
thither a number of “ idle peoplebut they conti¬ 
nued to act up to their character, and having learned 
that in two years “ they had not done any labour 
there to the value of one penny,” he sent and brought 
them all home. Some years after Sir Georg^Cal- 
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vert, secretary to the king, fitted out a lai'ger colony, 
consisting of men, women, and children; and, by 
some letters collected by Captain Whitbourne, it ap¬ 
pears really to have at first made some progress. 
Captain Wynne, in a letter dated 17th* August, 1622, 
says,—.“We have wheat, barley, oats, and beaus, both 
eared and codded; a plentiful kitchen-garden. Our 
beans are exceeding good; our pease shall go with¬ 
out compare; raddish as big as mine arm; lettuce, 
cale or cabbage, turnips, carrots, and all the rest are of 
like goodness.” In another , letter he mentions a 
house forty-four feet long and fifteen‘broad, built of 
stone, and which, by extraordinary “ jiaius-takiug,” 
had been made very commodious. In the following 
year another colony was sent out by the illustrious 
Cary, Viscount Falkland. Captain \\'^hitbourne pen¬ 
ned “ a loving invitation to all his majesty’s subjects 
for the advancing his majesty's most hopeful planta¬ 
tion in the Newfoundland,” and he jjainted, in fact, 
that island as a species of northern i)aradise. Yet, 
notwithstanding this high ])atrouage and these con- 
siderable efforts, no progress was ever made in New¬ 
foundland as to culture and settlement. Whitbourne 
heavily inculpates those who, he says, “ loved soft 
feather-beds better than hard cabins, and longed father 
to sit by a tavern-fire than *to have the cold weather- 
blasts of these seas blow on their faces.” In fact, the 
habitations of Newfoundland consist merely of tem¬ 
porary wooden sheds or stagtjs for receiving or dry¬ 
ing the fish ; and the fishermen, during the severity 
of winter, retire into the towns. Captain Buchan, 
havij^ undertaken lately to penetrate into the iute- 
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rior, found it occujned by a race equally savage as 
those described by Cartier, and who, having inveigled 
two of his men into their quarters, murdered them in 
the most barbarous manner. 
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CriAP'J’ER VI. 

ON E.MIGHATION ’Jt) AJIKIUCA. 


Motives to Etnigralion. — Principle, of Population.—Greek Colo¬ 
nies.—Roman Colonies.—Emigrations <)f Barhanms Nations .— 
Early Colonization of the East Indies.—Different Character of 
the present Emigration.—Motives to emigrate from England, 
Scotland, Ireland.—The Eoyagc outwards.—Choice beirvee.n 
United Stales and British America.—Journey into the Interior. 
—Selection (ff' Lands.—Emigration considered in respect to the 
different Classes of Sbciety—in a National View.—Aids afford¬ 
ed by Government.—Canada Company. 

Men in every age have manifested a dee]) attacli- 
ineiit to their native soil, to the scenes of their early 
life, and the associates of their youthful days ; and 
have never quitted them but with reluctance and re¬ 
gret. Even when im])ellod by curiosity and adven¬ 
ture to roam for years beneath a foreign sky, they 
still fondly anticipate the "period ♦t'hen they may re¬ 
turn, and spend the evening of their days beneath 
their native roof. Yet it is not the less true, that 
in every age there have been large bodies of men 
wluyiuitted for ever the abodes of their nativity to 
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seek a home and a new country in distant and un¬ 
known regions of the earth. Our surprise at this 
apparent inconsistency will soon cease when we dis¬ 
cover the powerful and painful necessity under which 
they have acted. 

In most of the ancient early political systems, the 
first object of every state was to increase the number 
of its citizens, to obviate alarms lest the frequent ra¬ 
vage of war, plague, and famine should dispeople the 
earth. These apjirehensions have vanished before 
the accurate observations made by Smith and Mal- 
thus. That Tower which had predetermined, not 
only the permanent duration of the human species, 
but the peopling of the whole earth from one original 
stock, has made such ample provision for these grand 
purposes, that no casualty, no disaster, of whatever 
magnitude, can defeat or even long retard their ful¬ 
filment. One human pair may produce six, eight, or 
ten children, and, generally, where food can be sup¬ 
plied in abundance, each will rear four to matu¬ 
rity ; whence, early inaiTiage being almost universal 
where the means of subsistence are abundant, the in¬ 
habitants of such a district invariably double them¬ 
selves in one generation. In the next this doubled 
number (Roubles itself, and the increase goes on in 
what is termed geometrical' progression. Thus a 
hundred individuals will in ten generations, or two 
hundred years, indrease aS follows :—100, 200, 400, 
800, 1600, 3200, 6400, 12,800, 25,400, 50,800, 
100,600. This principle of population,” as it is 
called is thus amply sufficient to cover the earth with 
people, and rapidly to fill every void which ^war, 
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plague or famine, may create. But this rapid multi¬ 
plication is soon followed by other results which ap¬ 
pear at* first less obvious. In old and long-settled 

countries, where the extent of soil is limited and oc- 

« 

cupied, and where there has been a 4ong enjoyment 
of peace and well-bein^, room is no longer left for this 
accession of numbers; each branch of industry is 
crowded with labourers beyond what it can supjjort 
or employ; eager competition reduces wages to the 
lowest rate on which man can subsist, and many are 
thrown wholly out of employment. Thus out of the 
highest prosperity springs the severest distress, and 
the richest and most imjjroved communities can scarce¬ 
ly afford the necessai’ies of life to the majority of their 
j)eople. For this severe pressui'e there is only one 
remedy, which is to transport i)art of the society to 
another region, where they may find a virgin-soil, 
untouched by the axe or the plough, and where i)er- 
severing labour may soon secure to them that abun¬ 
dance which home denies. These colonies, as they 
are called, when they have overcome the first obstacles, 
usually enjoy a career of rapid prosperity. I'hey 
carry out to regions, whose resources are yet fresh 
and unexhausted, all the arts .and resources of an 
improved and industrious society, which*find there 
an almost unlimited scope! Yet a hard task at first 
awaits them. They must hew down immense fo¬ 
rests,—must construct habitation!,—must break the 
yet untilled soil,—and, abo^ all, must drive before 
them the native possessors, who, though few in num¬ 
ber, are usually warlike, fierce, and indignant at this 
fore^n inroad. 
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The earliest colonies recorded by antiquity are 
those formed by the Phoenicians and Greeks. They 
were numerous, covering all the shores and islands 
of the Mediterranean, and were of the most signal 
benefit in extending the range of civilization, com¬ 
merce, and science. The Phoenicians, finding JEgypt 
fully occupied, directed their chief attention to that 
fertile part of the coast of Africa which composes the 
modern states of Ti’ipoli and Tunis. Here tliey 
founded, successively, Leptis, Adrumetum, Utica, 
and finally Carthage, that mighty city, which soon 
eclipsed its partfnt and all the other commercial cities 
of antiquity. At a somewhat later period the Gre¬ 
cian republics, commencing with Miletus, sent forth 
numerous colonies to the coasts of Sicily, Southern 
Italy, Gaul, and even the distant and gloomy though 
fertile shores of the Euxine. They occupied also 
Cyrene, a part of the African coast which had been 
overlooked by the Phoenicians. These colonies soon 
became more opulent and more populous than those 
of the mother-country, of whom they shared the in¬ 
stitutions, arts, and philosophy. Yet original Greece 
preserved, or rather, perhaps, acquired a pre-eminence 
in arms and intellectual energy, which none of her 
colonies ever rivalled. 

The ancient emigration^' appear to have been con¬ 
ducted on quite different principles from those of mo¬ 
dern times. An individual, with his family, if he has 
one, now collects his effects, takes his passage in a 
merchant vessel to a remote shore, purchases a piece 
of land, and settles down upon it. With the ancients, 
on the contrary, emigration w'as a national concern, 
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on a great scale, and under the conduct of distinguished 
leaders or chieftains. To lead out a colony u’-as consi¬ 
dered one of the most arduous exertions of political 
talent. Frequently, when a state was rent by faction, 
the head of a.party* unable to inaintafn his ground, was 
happy thus to create/or himself an independent sphere 
of influence, while his .antagonists, thus freed from 
his rivalry, gladly welcomed his departure. These co¬ 
lonists went certainly under happier auspices than the 
single and friendless emigrant, who conveys himself 
to a remote extremity of the globe. They went ac¬ 
companied by all the j)ersons to whom they were 
most attached, under the guidance of a favourite 
chief, carrying with them all that composed their 
country except its mere e.xternal aspect and scenerj'. 
They afforded mutual aid, and lightened by sharing 
each other’s troubles. None of the Greek mother- 
countries seem to have claimed or exercised domi¬ 
nion over their rt)lonies, which became immediately 
separate states; and if ever they sent aid to the 
parent-city in her distress, sent it merely from feel¬ 
ings of spontaneous attachment. Athens might for 
some time seem to present an exception; but the 
sway which she long claimed over Greece was as the 
head of the confederacy against Persia, add was exer¬ 
cised without distinction *over allies and colonists. 

The Roman colonies were established on an en- 

* 

tirely different system. They were sent out with 
the double view of relieviftg the poverty by which 
the plebeians were oppressed and excited to tumult, 
and of strengthening the Roman dominion by a fron- 
tieii band of citizens. On the conquest of, any ter- 
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ritory, a certain portion of land was usually ceded for 
the purpose of founding a colony upoh it. The num¬ 
ber was fixed, and the Triumviri iilvited the citi¬ 
zens to inscribe their names; and if these proved 
either deficient "or too numerous, the lot decided 
either the selection or the compulsory emigration of 
others necessary to make up the precise quota. 
These colonies contained numbers varying from 300 
to 6000. The allotments were small in the first 
instance, not exceeding an English acre and a half, 
and never rising to above twenty or thirty acres. 
These colonies continued Roman, subject to the laws 
of Rome, though they were not till late admitted to 
a vote in the comitia. The military colonies of Sylla 
and Augustus, in which the peaceful citizen was ex¬ 
pelled to make room for the soldier who had been 
employed in subverting the liberties of his country, 
have no relation to our present question. 

Another emigration of a terrible character, and ex¬ 
erting an opposite influence, was in continual move¬ 
ment during the early periods of history. The te¬ 
nants of the bleak forests and wilds of the north, 
forming themselves, with their wives and children, 
into vast bands, marched in search of happier climes 
and more fertile valleys, the path to which they 
trusted to open with the svvord. In a few centuries 
they had covered with their myriads and trampled un¬ 
der foot the whole extent of the Roman world. The 
ancients, who saw the north thus give out nation after 
nation, yet remain still full and overflowing, imagined 
it to contain some prodigious and almost innumer¬ 
able hive of people. They called it the ojficina hi- 
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nmni generis. They were not aware that thei’e was 
a principle at work suflScient to fill up every void, 
and create this<continual surplus with the utmost ra¬ 
pidity. The Greek emigrations had diffused light, 
science, and liberty over mankind; the northern 
emigiiation undid this work, and shrouded the world 
in darkness. Its career was succeeded by lengthened 
ages of barbailsm; yet we may console ourselves 
by considering that it was almost over “ lost man¬ 
kind ill polished slavery sunk” that the triumph was 
achieved; that the world wlych Rome had conquered 
had lost all that was genuine and pfirc in the lights 
which once so brilliantly illumined it. A great histo¬ 
rian has even supjioscd that the world was renovated 
by this infusion of barbarous energy. However this 
may be, it is not Europe alone which has been ex¬ 
posed to these formidable inroads. Those made by 
the conquering races of Tartars into Southern Asia 
hold sway still from the Dardanelles to the eastern 
ocean; and to these the remarks aliove made, both 
favourable and unfavourable, may apply. 

In Europe, during the middle ages, there was 
little migratory movement. Neither the desolating 
predatory voyages of the Norsemen, nor the daring 
heroism of the Crusaders, were inspired by this de¬ 
sign. It was when the* adventurous sails of a Co¬ 
lumbus and a Gama had opened a path over the 
ocean, and disclosed worfds befi^'e unknown to the 
eye of Europeans, that emigration received a new and 
powerful impulse. R^ons more extensive than all 
the anciently known world, filled with every species 
of n^ealth, imperfectly occupied or feebly defended. 
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were the result of these discoveries; and all the 
principles of enterprise and activity were roused into 
their highest exertion. 

Under the above circumstances, emigration to the 
East and West Indies became a very different thing 
from that by which the ancient colonies had- been 
founded. It was no longer the poor, destitute, and 
discontented part of the community, who, ranged 
under a leader, renounced their native country in 
hopes of finding, on a distant shore, that subsistence 
which home had denied them. Crowds of indivi¬ 
dual adventurers crossed the ocean, not escaping 
from want, but inspired by the hope of unbounded 
wealth, of returning laden with the spoil of pro¬ 
vinces, and in a condition to rival the pomp of 
princes. Disdaining every form of humble labour, 
they emjdoyed the compulsory service of the na¬ 
tives, or of slaves dragged from the shores of Af¬ 
rica, to cultivate this fruitful earth, and ransack 
its bowels. The Sjianiards, in many instances, were 
content to establish the seat of their greatness in the 
New World ; but when England stretched her sceptre 
over India, the individuals sent out to administer the 
government went usually in the sole hope of return¬ 
ing to dazzle their friends and countrymen with a 
display of the princely fortunes acqumed. The 
planters of the British West Indies, again, did not 
even visit their rich dominion, but, residing in splen¬ 
dour at London, administered it by agents and slaves, 
and received home the produce. 

The time, however, approached when motives of 
a humbler and more pressing nature began to ^,rge 
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Britons to seek these distant extremities of the globe. 
The impulse of want had indeed operated to a cer¬ 
tain extent in filling up her North American settle¬ 
ments; yet the additional impulse of religious zeal 
and persecution had been requisite to carry large 
bodies-of colonists across the Atlantic. In the end of 
the eighteenth century, Britain approached the zenith 
of her greatness, and her wealth became the admira¬ 
tion of the world. Yet so mingled are human fate 
and human affairs, that this was the very period when 
the pressure of internal distress began to be most 
deeply felt. The demand for labour had j)roduced 
its usual effect of bringing forward a supply more 
than proportioned to it; and the very improved pro¬ 
cesses of trade and industry had the effect of throwing 
numerous classes out of employment, who, in the 
crowded state of every other department, were re¬ 
duced to great extremity. Different and special 
causes, in the diffesent branches of the British empire, 
united to produce this i)ressure. 

In England the immense manufactures carried on 
for foreign and distant markets are liable to re¬ 
markable fluctuations. Those markets are affect¬ 
ed by various causes; many are often suddenly 
closed; all are often and indeed generally overstock¬ 
ed, and sometimes there‘is an entire suspension of 
demand. The extreme distress which then ensues, 
aggravated by the recoll^tion of former plenty and 
high wages, and by the vkw of wealth with which 
they are still surrounded, produces, in turbulent 
spirits, often an alarming degree of discontent, and in 
otligrs a despondence which makes them willing for 
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ever to quit their hoQ^ in search of relief. Even 
the wonders of machinery, which have effected so im^ 
portant an improvement, and to which British manu¬ 
facture indeed is mainly indebted for its present su¬ 
premacy, have the painful effect, in the first instance, 
of throwing numerous laboui’ers out of their r>:^lar 
course of obtaining a livelihood, who cannot easily 
find another channel of employment for which they are 
fitted and which will receive them. The stoppage 
at the j)eace of numerous government-works had a 
similar effect, which was perijctuated by the indis¬ 
criminate application of the poor-laws. The constant 
demand for labour had ci-eated a habit of early mar¬ 
riage, in the full confidence that employment would 
be found for whatever progeny might arise from it; 
and this reliance was now transferi’ed to parochial 
aid, bestowed too readily on all for whom employ¬ 
ment was wanting. The consequence, as stated by 
Mr Hodges to the House of Commons, was, that in 
a particular district of Kent, out of a population of 
twenty-one thousand, there were eight thousand 2 >au- 
pers. In this extremity, it became cheaper for the 
jiarish to pay at once a sum for transporting the able- 
bodied pauper to America, than to bear from year to 
year the burden of sujiporting himself and family. 
Mr Hodges, indeed, apprehends that the.removal of 
the surplus population in this manner were vain, un¬ 
less the cottages in’ which they dwelt were razed to 
the groimd ; for that, so Ipng as one was left standing, 
there would be found a young couple to marry and 
go into it j but it really appears to us a singular ac- 
count of the matrimonial views of the Kentish yquUi, 
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that their fulfilment should upon the question, 
udiether or'not there \ras ^ empty house at hand 
to occupy ? * 

In Scotland, so far as it is a manufacturing country, 
which the Western Lowlands are to* so great an ex¬ 
tent, the same causes /)perate, and with greater force, 
owing to the more active and enterprising character of 
the people, and that dis})osition to seek their fortunes 
abroad, which is combined in them with strong local 
attachment. Although manufacturers arc somewhat 
ill fitted for the toils and hardships of bringing an un¬ 
subdued country under cultivation, yet within these 
few years there has arisen among them a strong dis¬ 
position to emigrate to North America, This was in¬ 
deed but too natural in 1826, when a man working 
by the piece at the coarser fabrics could not earn more 
than 3s. 6d., while in 1800—1805 the same labour 
would have brought 20s., and the added labour of a 
wife and three childfen could not raise the joint weekly 
earnings above 5s. 6d. At such a time the impulse to 
emigrate could not but be deeply felt. Fourteen socie¬ 
ties, consisting of about five thousand persons, united 
in transmitting to government their wishes for a con¬ 
veyance to British America. They had been long pre¬ 
ceded by another class of the population, usually of a 
more stationary character. The lands in the Highlands 
had till lately been distributed acccyding to the prin¬ 
ciples of feudal partition, being let out by the chief to 
his retainers in small parcels, which they cultivated 
with their own hands, and paid an annual rept, partly 
in kind. This system was incompatible with those 
imprwed processes of agriculture which thirty years 
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ago became general throughout the island. It vraa 
particularly inconsistent with the plan of converting 
the mountains into sheep-walks for the supply of the 
southern markets, which yet was that by which the 
largest money-rents could be obtained. The lairds, 
losing their habits of feudal residence and clanfiish at» 
tachment, studied chiefly to enlarge their fortunes, 
which could be effected only by the ejection in consi¬ 
derable numbers of this crowd of little tenants, who 
cultivated their lands on principles wholly incompa- 
tible with the modem systems. The change thus 
caused has, since the commencement of this century, 
furnished a continued succession of emigrants, who, 
even when the state of manufactures would have af¬ 
forded an opening in the large towns, preferred a sim¬ 
ple and rural life in the centre of the American forest. 

In the third of the sister kingdoms the necessity 
for a great emigration was still more pressing and 
imperious. There has long existed in Ireland a num¬ 
ber of people greatly beyond the due proportion even 
to its fertile soil. This disproportion experiences 
a yearly aggravation. There seems rooted in the 
mind of the Irish peasant the belief of a necessity, 
that as soon as he reaches manhood he should take a 
wife, without any corresponding necessity of deliber¬ 
ating how or whence she and the family are to be 
supported. Dr I^oyle v(>ry plausibly suspects that 
this improvidence may partly arise from the very 

o 

extreme of their poverty; that, with little property, 
which would give them education and self-respect, 
they would look a little forward ; “ but now it deems 
they'cantiot be worse, and they so go togethen-With- 
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out thought. Their very depression and extreme 
poverty^throw them together .like so many savages in 
a wood.” The ^etty tenant who has rented a small 
spot of groupd can provide for the numerous offspring 
thus thoughtlessly ushered into the* world only by 
coramhiuting his sm^ll lot into fragments so much 
smaller, that it scarcely suffices to supply a cow and 
pig with scanty meals of potatoes. So rapid is the 
subdivision thus effected, that instances are quoted 
of small farms let on a lease of forty yeans to an 
individual, on which, at the and of that term, thirty 
or forty persons have been found located. Hie Irish 
landlords have of late bestirred themselves much, 
both to check this dreadful subletting, and to clear 
their lands from the burdensome population with 
which they had been surreptitiously covered. Both 
these processes, however, are of extreme difficulty; 
and although they afford a prospect of ultimately 
removing the eviP, they tend in the first instance 
to bring it out under an aggravated and more dis¬ 
tressing form. This baud of old occupants will not 
proceed upon any common notice to quit ; there 
must be a process of legal ejectment, which, as 
they are backed by the whole country, it sometimes 
requires a military force to execute. The new ten¬ 
ant also takes possession at his utmost peril, since 
combinations exist for the express purpose of making 
him repent such a step. His cattle, his house, his 
life, are in perpetual danger? of attack. The ejected 
tenants meantime are, reduced to a state of utter 
destitution and starvation, aiid have scarcely an al- 
tern%tive but to swell those lawless bauds which have 
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spread dismay and desolation through this unfortti* 
nate country. It is impossible, therefore, not ,to agree 
U^ith the Bishop of Limerick, that' emigration, by 
■which “ the sufferers are at once taken away from a 
country where they are a nuisance, and are passed to 
a country where they will be a .benefit and a bhssing,” 
must afford instantaneous and important relief. They 
have indeed begun to find it for themselves, but in a 
manner which has filled the other two kingdoms with 
the most well-founded alarm. The ready intercourse 
now established between the different parts of the 
empire, especially by steam-packets, which afford the 
means of crossing the channel at the expense of a 
few shillings, has given the opportunity of a most 
extensive migration both into Scotland and England, 
which had already within themselves been beginning 
to feel the pressure of excessive population. In 
Glasgow alone there were supposed, in 1826, to be 
40,000 Irish; in the county of 'Lancaster 60,000; 
and the number of Irish in London had increased in 
thirty years from 70,000 to 120,000. As the wages 
in Britain, even on their present reduced scale, are 
still decidedly higher than can be obtained in the 
sister-island, this tide of emigration must continue 
to flow till the difference be marly obliterated ; that 
is, till Great Britain, like Ireland, is deluged with 
poverty and wretchedness, and till, in reference to 
the condition of her lower orders, she progressive¬ 
ly becomes what Ireland is at the present mo¬ 
ment. It is most discouraging, likewise, in respect 
to all attempts to improve the condition of British 
labourers by partial emigration^ the isalutary Hank 
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left being instantanebusly fdled by the crowd of Iriah 
thus continually pouring ip. In short, it seems 
scarcely possible to dissent from the very strong 
language of the Westminster Review, when it says, 
“A flood of evils, hardly less widt?-spreading and 
destruetive than the ^consequences of barbarian con¬ 
quest, is sweejung over our country,—the degradation 
of our people by commixture with a foreign I’ace, 
lower in intelligence, lower in habits of order and 
self-restraint, lower in ideas of comfort and moral 
independence, lowei% in shorj;, in all the qualities 
which constitute civilized men.” This “ tremendous 
irruption,” as the same writer terms it, can be avert¬ 
ed in no other way than by turning a portion of it 
into another direction, and that direction can only 
be America. That continent, indeed, but for its 
distance, and the mighty ocean which intervenes, 
might take off at once the whole of the enormous 
burden which presses on the three kingdoms. These 
circumstances, unfortimately, limit very strictly its 
application ; yet in every degree to which it can be 
applied it will be productive of important and almost 
unmixed benefit. 

The emigrant, who proposes to renounce his native 
country for new seats fieyond the Atlantic, has before 
him a mixed and checquei'ed prospect. He has the 
assurance, indeed, of finding, at one or two thousand 
miles in the interior of America, a lirge lot of excellent 
soil, which can be obtained ufon the payment eitlier of 
small fees, or of a pricp so moderate, and on such 
terms of credit, that he may have the fair prospect of 
paying out of the exertions of his indust^ upon 
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the ground itself. Before reaching this point, how¬ 
ever, he has to cross the ocean, to transport himself and 
all his effects a thousand or fifteen hu'/idred miles into 
the interior, and, after all this cost, toil, and peril, he 
finds himself in the midst of a boundless forest, whose 
lofty trees must be hewn down, the rank vegetation 
cleared off, the soil for the first time subjected to the 
plough, and finally the first harvest waited for, ere he 
can begin to reap a single fruit of his bold adventure. 
He must therefore bring with him not only the neces¬ 
sary expenses of his joRrney, the means of stocking 
his farm and ground, but also subsistence for at least 
one year, besides provision for sundry casualties, 
which cannot easily be counted or specified. 

The emigrant, who prepares to take his departure 
for the western world, is advised not to encumber him¬ 
self with many commodities, especially not with fur¬ 
niture, the freight of which and its carriage into the 
interior will cost much more than its value ; and in 
case of landing at New York, it will l)e loaded with 
an oppressive duty of .80 per cent. On reaching his 
destination, cheap and tolerable furniture, better fitted 
to his first rude habitation, may be procured or made. 
All that seems necessary is to provide a good stock 
of warm clothes, and comfortable bedding and blan¬ 
kets, which will be procured better and cheaper at 
home, and will not occasion much expense or encum¬ 
brance in the carriage. Mr Birkbeck recommends 
also a few simple mediciiies, since at least some slight 
indisposition may be expected, as the consequence of 
so great a journey arid change of climate. Every 
thing else ought to be converted into money, gather 
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dollars or guineas, v^hich coins bear a small premium 
in Canada. 

The first coneem of the emigrant is his passage to 
America. Seven or eight pounds ai’e stated, generally, 
as the rate of a steerage-passage, either to Quebec or 

New York. This includes provisions and all expenses 

# 

incurred on shipboard; but it appears to have been 
much enhanced by regulations adopted by govern¬ 
ment upon good principles, but carried too far. The 
avidity of several shipmasters having induced them 
to overcrowd their vessels, and to provide an insuf¬ 
ficient supply of provisions, both as to quantity and 
quality, calamitous eflFects in some instances followed, 
and an act was passed for regulating the convey¬ 
ance of passengers, which not only required that the 
number should not bear more than a fixed proportion 
to the tonnage, but that the sea-store should allow a 
pound of beef or a pound of pork per day to each 
passenger for tho longest period that the voyage 
was likely to continue. But this costly food was 
not only superfluous, but distasteful to the great ma¬ 
jority of Scottish and Irish emigrants, who, if they 
had potatoes, a bag of oatmeal, and a few herrings, 
felt themselves amply provided for, and their per¬ 
son maintained in full vigour. Nor, sui»posing that 
they depai-ted as they oAght to do, in full health, 
does a surgeon appear to be necessary. It appears 
that Mr Fitzhugh, agent for thed’assengers’ Ofiice at 
Liverpool, has been for soinf yeai’s in the habit of con¬ 
veying them at very moderate rates; tliat single men 
have been taken for £3, including accommodation, 
water, and fuel; and that in the case of families he 
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has made it so. low as £2:10s., ole even &%. He esti¬ 
mates that 200 persons could charter a vessel of 300 
tons, supplied with every thing except provisions, for 
£510, making only £2:11s. per head. Provisions 
could be furnished by themselves for £l: lOs., or 
could be supplied at £2, making thus the whole ex¬ 
pense £4:1s., or £4:118. Our own advice would 
be, I’atlier to pay a few shillings more than to charter 
a vessel, which would be attended with many risks of 
mischance and mismanagement, as well as of dis¬ 
union. This office for passengers, it appears, was 
established by the American chamber of commerce, 
with the view of facilitating emigration and pre¬ 
venting imjjosition upon j)assenger8. Mr Fitzhugh, 
in his evidence before the committee of 1827, even 
conceives that the poor might be conveyed to Que¬ 
bec for 30s. to £2 of passage-money, and 25s. to 30s. 
of provisions. 

After passing the Atlantic, and even before, it is 
for the emigrant to consider to what point of the 
mighty continent befoi’e him he is to direct his steps. 
'J’he two grand alternatives ai’e, the United States 
and Canada. The United States present a very wide 
and even varied sphere; yet on examination the 
choice is found to be within somewhat narrow limits. 

I- 

In the Eastern States, land‘ is so far filled up and oc¬ 
cupied, that it cannot now be had but at a price too 
high for those whim poverty induces to emigrate; 
while the state of industry and of markets is not such 
as to afford a possibility of farming on a great scale. 
It is beyond the Alleghany then that the wanderer 
must look. Here the southern tracts, Kentiicky, 
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Tenne^ee, and thoSe on the Lower Mississippi, pre¬ 
sent a luxuriant soil and the means of opulent and 
profitable planting. But the climate is deadly to the 
constitution of the European, and the slave-trade 
which there prevails is abhoiTent * to his feelings. 
Few er no British, in fact, have bent their steps to¬ 
ward these regions. The long tract along the north 
of the Ohio, from the head of that fine river to its 
junction with the Mississipj)i, a fniitful, beautiful, 
temperate region, almost European, and indeed almost 
English, is that to which the, long line of emigrants 
from the Old World have almost exclusively directed 
their steps. For those who bring a certain ca2)ital 
and decided habits of industry the prospects are fair. 
They may ])urchase from the government fresh and 
unbroken land, in lots of 160, 320, 480, and 640 
acres, at the minimum-price of 8s. ])er acre, to be 
paid up in the course of four years. T'his, however, 
is land untouched* by the axe or the plotigh, in the 
depth of the wilderness, distant from atiy town or 
dense population. Cleared lands, in the populous dis¬ 
tricts of Ohio and Kentucky, bring 20, ,30, or 40 dol¬ 
lars ; and even those which are wholly uncultivated 
have usually been bought up by S])eculators, and are 
offered for sale at a considerable advance upon the 
government-price. It is* a subject of controversy, 
whether, for an emigrant who has money sufficient, it 
is best to purchase a cleared spot^ or to take up his 
abode in the wilderness, anil do all for himself. In 
the former case a pion^r has cleared the way before 
him; he is saved much wedry toil and trouble; he 
stepi at once into a tolerable mansion, and fipds him- 
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self surrounded by various conveniences. Others, 
however, recommend to the enterprising and active 
settler, who is prepared to face temporary hardships 
and privations, that he should proceed with his mo¬ 
ney to the outer boundaries of settlement. He may 
there purchase a greater extent of ground, and may 
lay it out according to his own views and ideas ; for, 
according to Mr Birkbeck, what is called improve¬ 
ment is often in fact deterioration; and he has the 
prospect, as the tide of emigration rolls on, that this 
land, independent of the improvement which he puts 
upon it, will rise of itself, and reach the level of that 
belonging to the earlier and more improved seats of 
emigration. Indeed the contemplation and experience 
of this has given rise to a class of speculators who pur¬ 
chase land at the minimum-price, and keep it waste, 
in the mere prosjject of its rising with the improve¬ 
ment of tlie neighbouring districts. This system, 
however, operates much as a check to impi’ovement, 
by locking uj) some of the best lands, and retarding 
the complete settlement of any district; and it is even 
considered as a dubious and very speculative policy 
to keep capital thus locked up without any immedi¬ 
ate proceeds, and upon the chance of a large rise, 
which various circumstances may retard or defeat. 

The next grand resort' of emigi'auts is to Upper 
Canada; for the lower province, besides being less 
fertile, is already iii’ a great measure filled up by the 
habitans. Every British subject, on application at 
the Land Ofiice, receives a grant of fifty acres with¬ 
out price; and if, in the course of three years, he has 
cleared five acres, erected a log-house, and made ^ome 
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other simple improvements, the land is fixed as his 
in perpetuity. If, indeed, he desires a greater quan¬ 
tity, which mofet do who have the means, he must 
pay certain /ees, which, for 100 acres, amount to £5, 
14s.; for 200, £16 :17 : 6d,, and abbut eight pounds 
for every additional,hundred. These rates are ex¬ 
ceedingly moderate, the highest being less than a 
fourth of those levied on the American side of the 
waters ; and the soil of Canada being as rich as pos¬ 
sible, and its climate, notwithstanding a somewhat 
rigorous winter, on the whoje as good, it seems dif¬ 
ficult to assign the grounds of the preference usual¬ 
ly given to the lands of the United States, and why, 
of the ten thousand who usually land annually at 
Quebec, more than half should j)roceed thither. Ca¬ 
nadian representations consider this to be in many 
cases the result of delusive i*eports, and often after¬ 
wards bitterly repented of; and though these state¬ 
ments may be suspected of some partiality, yet the 
great resort of Americans themselves, notwithstand¬ 
ing strong national feelings, to a country which they 
do not regard as a land of freedom, leaves no doubt 
of its powerful and solid attractions. 

Emigrants to the United States proceed either to 
New York or Balti.rnore. The formed till lately 
was the grand centre of arrival; but the land-jour¬ 
ney from Baltimore to the Ohio is considerably 
shorter; and there has lately b^en made from that 
city, across the mountains <b Wheeling, a road, which 
is indeed reported by ^ajor Long as rough and bad; 
but that making between Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
apppars by Mr Flint’s statement not to iflerit any 
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preference. All authorities agree in exhorting the 
emigrant not to linger in the large towns, where no 
benefit is reaped, and his money, whfch might form 
the foundation of his new settlement, insensibly di¬ 
minishes. For single individuals, the mail-coach, 
though a clumsy and lumbering vehicle, is perhaps 
the most eligible ; but for a family the wj^gon must 
be employed. A light waggon, with a canvass cover 
stretching across from side to side, in the form of an 
arch, with an opening in front to admit air, may be so 
contrived as to accommodate a large family with such 
articles of fiumiture as are absolutely necessary. Such 
a waggon may either be hii-ed or purchased ; and, in 
the latter case, it may be resold at somewhat less 
than half the cost-price. Notwithstanding this loss, 
the general practice appeared to be in favour of pur¬ 
chase, proving that it was found on the whole most 
economical. Mr Birkbeck states the price paid for 
the conveyance of goods from Philadelphia to Pitts¬ 
burg at ten dollars, or two guineas for each hundred 
pounds weight,—a price which limits the settlers to 
the lightest and most necessary articles,—clothing, 
bedding, razors, knives, and, if he have a taste for 
them, books and mathematical instruments. 

On reaching the head of the Ohio navigation at 
Pittsburg or Wheeling, the next object is to descend 
this great valley, along which lie the finest tracts of 
Western America. '‘Phe usual mode of travelling is 
by water, in arks of varioik sizes, being flat-bottomed 
vessels, the interior of which forms a long floating 
room, in which are all the necessary accommodations 
for sleepi,ng and living; and on reaching their desti- 
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nation they must be sold for whatever they will bring', 
which TPill not exceed half the cost. Those, however, 
who are already provided with a waggon, and who 
propose to go down only a few hundred miles, may 
find it more advisable to continue the same mode of 
travelling. Waggops may even lie ])rocured very 
cheap at Pittsburg, on account of the great number 
brought thither by emigrant families. 

Thus transported into the heart of the western ter¬ 
ritory, the next important task of the settler is to fix 
the spot on which he is to locate himself; and though 
delay is injurious, yet some mature deliberation is 
very requisite. He has jn-obably come down with 
some idea of the sort of quarter to be chosen ; whether* 
he can afford and would be willing to jiay for a j)or- 
tion of laud partially jirepared, or would proceed to 
the outer liorder of settlement, and make a cheap pur¬ 
chase of unbroken forest or prairie. As he descends 
the river he will liave an opiiortunity of surveying 
the successive regions on its banks. He will receive 
much advice, which ought to be used with caution 
and discretion. Some have taken a fondness for a 
particular district, which they support at alt ha¬ 
zards ; others wish to attract neighbours to their own 
vicinity; others again seek to deter them, in order 
that they may pasture theV cattle on the unoccupied 
surrounding tracts of forest. The next question is, 
whether to choose forest or praine ? The former as 
yet has been generally the subject of preference ; but 
Mr Birkbeck rather conceives that the prairie will rise 
in value when it is discovered that by fencing and 
draining it will make often the very finest land,without 
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severe and gloomy toil which ’attends the clearing 
of heavily-timbered ground. It should seeni, how¬ 
ever, that these operations, which reqhire to be per¬ 
formed on a great scale before any irnit can arise 
from them, are*not very well suited to the many, 
whose funds and resources are limited. The felling 
of the trees, on the contrary, can be taken at leisure, 
and every step in the process is an immediate good. 

We must now turn our view to the British Ame¬ 
rican emigrant, whom we have already landed at 
Quebec. He is strongly advised to prefer that port 
to New York or Halifax, whence he has to transport 
himself and baggage by a long land-journey to Up- 
*per Canada. This advice, however, was given be¬ 
fore the completion of the great New York canal, 
which forms a continued water-communication be¬ 
tween the city of New York and Lake Erie, whence, 
by crossing the Niagara territory, the steam-vessels 
of the Ontario would afford a conveyance to York or 
Kingston. We have not, however, met with any es¬ 
timates formed upon this new route. From Quebec 
then the emigrant will be rapidly conveyed in steam- 
vessels to Montreal for 158. of steerage-passage-money. 
From Montreal the long chain of rapids is to be pass¬ 
ed, and a passage through them may be taken in one 
of the bateaux, which will cost £l, 8s., and he will 
be conveyed in about a week to Kingston. Thence 
a steerage-place in Vhe steam-packet, costing 15s. will 
convey him to York, the-seat of the Land Office, and 
situated in the finest district of Upper Canada. The 
tract from the mouth of the Niagara river to the head 
of Lak^ Erie is generally considered the most yalua- 
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ble and desirable. ’Another on the south bank of the 
Ottawa, between that river and the St Lawrence, has 
of late been extensively colonized, especially by Scot¬ 
tish emigrants, who have given the name of Perth, 
Lanark, Huntly, to its leading stations. They are 
at present most conveniently approached from Kings¬ 
ton ; but when the Rideau Canal shall have reached 
its completion, which it is rapidly approaching, the 
Ottawa will become the grand line of communication 
to Upper Canada, and these settlements will be still 
more easily accessible. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have become of 
late very considerable seats of emigration, the reproach 
of barrenness which was long attached to them hav¬ 
ing Ijeen found only partially applicable. These coun¬ 
tries are supposed to include four millions of ungrant¬ 
ed acres, of which about half consists of good land. 
The expense of the ]>assage is here much smaller; the 
settler is nearer nlarkets; at the same time the soil 
scarcely in any case possesses the liixuriant fertility 
of Upper Canada, and the climate, often oppressed 
with fog from the Atlantic, is not quite so agreeable. 
The islands of Prince Edward, Cape Breton, the dis¬ 
trict of Gaspe on the Lower St Lawrence, and even 
some tracts of Newfoundland, are recoiftmended as 
possessing the same advan'lages and general character; 
but these last coasts, having yet no rudiments of set¬ 
tlement, and being destitute of towns, roads, and 
communications, cannot bJ§ resorted to with advan¬ 
tage by the individual emigrant. 

Let us now endeavour to point out to the different 
clashes of emigrants what they have to pxp^t in 
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transporting themselves beyond' the Atlantic, ’ and 
whether they will act wisely in undertaking so mighty 
a change. ‘ 

Emigration to America, as already observed, pre¬ 
sents no longer iiny of those vague and brilliant pro¬ 
spects which dazzled the eyes, of the early adven¬ 
turers. They can hope no longer to share the spoil 
of kingdoms, to open sources of golden wealth, or to 
return and dazzle their countrymen with the trea¬ 
sures of the \V^estern World. To earn simple plenty 
by a life of labour is that America now offers. 
Yet such is the pressure of circumstances, that thou¬ 
sands for this alone gladly abandon all that is attrac¬ 
tive in the idea of country and home, and become the 
citizens of a remote and almost savage territory. 

The increase of population, and its disproportion to 
the means of subsistence, operate by no means ex¬ 
clusively on the lowest classes of society. Each, as 
it rises in the scale, throws out a ‘surplus who want 
the means of preserving those habits and that place 
in social life in which their birth jdaced them, and 
which it must be painful and humiliating to lose. 
Although country, therefore, possesses greater attrac¬ 
tions for this than for the inferior classes, they do not 
hesitate to'make the sacrifice, ^and eagerly seek civil 
and military employment m India and the colonies, 
eveii when the income is not very ample. But to 
the higher and eve\i to the upjier part of the mid¬ 
dling classes, America has not been found to offer 
any very tempting prospect. The learned professions 
of law and medicine, forming a species of aristocracy, 
which ajone rises above the general level, are gcver- 
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crowded even there?; and a foreign competitor, un¬ 
less possesseel of an eminence which would make 
him little inclined to emigrate, would excite jealousy. 
In the church, we believe, the opening is greater, and 
there has been some clerical emigKition ; but the 
members of this body have usually corj)orate ties and 
attachu.ents at home, which May are reluctant to 
quit. Merchants, esjiecjau . of a specxdative descrip¬ 
tion, seem to ahoiiud beyond the extent of emjdoy- 
ment ihat exists tor them ; .i oiisider ible number are 
emigrants, but seem rather to have en.bracex’ this 
pursuit xmder the im])ulhe of circunit;tances and t)j)- 
j)ortunities, than to have gone (uit with a view of be¬ 
coming merchants. The only < lass who have sought to 
find in the West the means of living in wealth hav’^e 
been opulent farmers, who hoped to raise themselves 
into ju’ojxrietoi's. and to cnltivaite estates without the 
burden of reni, tithes, rates, or taxes. '^I’he causes 
have already a[)peared which render these exjiecta- 
tions delusive, and which limit ili<“ ’^vestern farmer 
to a small scale of operation and ■> moderate com¬ 
petence. Mr Birkbeck has inde«Ml made a calcxila- 
tiou, how, upon an investment of £2000 upon land 
in Illinois, the farmer may su|)])ort himself, defray 
all his expenses, and cleai’ a profit of £‘150. His es¬ 
timates, however, are und^^rstood to have complete¬ 
ly failed ; and it may deserve remark, that they are 
founded on the presumption that b(Ah wheat and Indian 
corn will bring nearly double the price which he him¬ 
self states them to bear in the more im[)roved district 
of Indiana. (Letters, p. 46-7.' Note.s, p. 143.) But, 
indeed, this western district must labour for years, 
VOL. 11. 2 I- 
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and even ages, under two heavy Wants, those of mar¬ 
kets and of money. The territory is rich, but only 
in productions common to it with the other temperate 
climates. It yields no peculiar or exclusive article 
which will bear^a value in the general market of the 
world. The same rude products of the soil ace still 
the staple of the most improved territories of Eastern 
America; so that those of the interior, after being 
burdened with a land or water carriage of two or 
three thousand miles, reach a market already glutted. 
This want is not so severely felt at first. The sur¬ 
plus is then small, and is taken off by the government 
establishment, or by the succession of new emigrants, 
who bring always some money, and must for a year 
or two purchase the necessaries of life. Both these 
resources, however, disappear or become trifling as 
the coxmtry is filled with settlement and cultiva¬ 
tion ; and the farmer sees a superfueus produce 
accumulate, of which he has no means of dispos¬ 
ing. Mr de Roos knew a gentleman in Canada 
who had a fann of several hundred acres, yet was 
fain to ply in the steam-packets on Lake Onta¬ 
rio, for the sake of earning a few dollars in hard 
cash. This want of money is combined, indeed, with 
the means of plentiful subsi§,tence; but it becomes 
thus almost impossible to'support what in Europe is 
called genteel life. The British gentleman, in his 
tastes and habits, ^s almost quite an artificial being. 
The remotest extremities of the earth must contribute 
to his humblest meal. He cannot breakfast unless 

t 

the tea of China be combined with the sugar of Ja¬ 
maica^ the wines of France or Portugal must be 
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placed on his tablfe; the spices of India must sea¬ 
son his victuals; he must be dressed in the cloths of 
Wiltshire, the silks of Lyons, and the linens of Silesia. 
But these foreign luxuries, which the habits of Euro¬ 
pean life have converted into necessaries, can only 
be procured by some article which, bearing a price 
generally over the world, can be turned into mo¬ 
ney, the common measure of value. The person 
Avho has overcome his European habits may indeed 
live very hapjniy, with every necessary, some lux¬ 
uries, and complete independence. But most Euro¬ 
peans, even in the middle rank of life, will probably 
look with horror on the idea of renouncing this second 
nature, which has been so completely formed in them. 
The bulk of the emigrant i)opulation, then, must long 
consist of wealthy peasants, dressed in home-spun 
cloths, cultivating their own ground with their own 
hands, and living in simple plenty. For the higher 
ranks this continetit affords no refuge ; and scarcely 
for any in the middling classes who do not stand 
nearly at the bottom of the scale. The exclusion 
from social intercourse, the distance from church, 
the want of any opportimity of attaining the higher 
branches of education, must also operate strongly 
with those accustom<^l to the accommodations and 
elegances of European life? 

Having thus excluded all classes except the lower, 
and those raised a few steps abovi them, we may ob¬ 
serve, that for them, providfcd they can face the first 
hardships and difficulties of settlement, the change ap¬ 
pears to be very decidedly favourable. Those who were 
at home in a state of distress and starvation are re- 
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lieved, and enjoy a secure and plentiful subsistence. 
Even the labourer, who. did not want emplgyment 
here, is elevated some steps in the sfcale of society. 
The petty farmer and tradesman also, though they 
may not be wealthier, will be in a more secure, in¬ 
dependent, and comfortable co,ndition. Generally 
speaking, those who are M'ell at home will act wisely 
in remaining; but, for the many whose situation, as 
to employment and circumstances, is essentially bad, 
a removal to the transatlantic regions affords a fair 
promise of relief. 

It is the transportation, meantime, of the lowest 
rank, of those who are either in or on the very verge 
of pauperism, that is, in a national view, the object of 
emigration. The difficulty is how they are to find 
the means of conveyance across so great an ocean, and 
of subsistence till they can make the ground to yield 
it. Under these views, government have been in¬ 
duced, in repeated instances, to facilitate and encour¬ 
age emigration, not only by free grants of land, but 
by defraying a pai’t or the whole of the expense of 
conveyance, and even by furnishing agricultural 
instruments and rations of provisions for a certain 
period. 

The first emigration under t^ie auspices of govern¬ 
ment took place in 1815. The terms announced in 
the commencement of that, year consisted in free pas¬ 
sage, and a grant, on arrival, of a hundred acres, 
the same to be hereafter iiestowed on each male child 
attaining the age of 21. The settlers were more¬ 
over to be furnished with rations for at least six or 
eight months, and with agricultural implement#' at a 
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cheap rate. In refurn, each head of a family was to 
deposit £16 for himself, an4 £2, 2s. for his wife, to 
be repaid at the end of two years in case of their 
being found regularly settled on the lot assigned, and 
employed in bringing it under cultivation. It was 
announced, as indeed the terms showed, that these 
encouragements had less in view the inducement to 
emigration itself, than the directing that which 
would sj)ontaneously have taken place towards Ca¬ 
nada. This system of trans])orting those only who 
could have transi)orted themselves, had evidently no 
reference to the relief of a pauper and sufl'ering pojm- 
lation ; and it was liable to the additional olyection, 
that those who could command £lC were likely to 
be the most i’es 2 )ectable of the labouring class, the 
loss of whom at home might be somewhat severely 
felt. However, from Scotland alone about 700 ac- 
cej)ted these conditions, and were conveyed to Quebec. 
They declined the-invitation of goverjimenl to accept 
lands in Lower Canada, and were conveyed up to 
Montreal. Some accej)ted employment in that city, 
and even in the United States, though by so doing 
they forfeited their deposit-money. A considerable 
number were located in Glengarry district, which ex¬ 
tends alotig the rivej’ above Montreal. • The rest, 
amounting to sixty familic's, were maintained during 
the winter in the barracks at Brockville, and pro¬ 
ceeded in spring towards the Ottawa. Hex’c they 
founded Perth, which, being re-enforced by military 
colonies and successive bands of emigrants, has be¬ 
come an important station, and the centre of a num¬ 
ber of other settlements. In the following year it 
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was expected that government would have repeated 
the same terms ; but they allowed only land, agricul¬ 
tural implements, and rations for one year,—terms 
which, however, were sufficient to attract a consider¬ 
able body of fresh emigrants. In 1818, Mr Robert¬ 
son brought out a useful body of emigrant farmers 
from Perthshire, who paid their own passage, but 
were conveyed by government to the lands assigned 
to them. 

In 1820, a severe pressure was felt in the manu¬ 
facturing districts of the west of Scotland, and alarm¬ 
ing symptoms of discontent had even been manifested. 
Under these circumstances, petitions were forwarded 
to government to convey and settle in Canada a num¬ 
ber of the distressed operatives. This prayer was 
not granted in its full extent; but a promise was 
made, for those who could effect their own passage, 
of a grant of land, and £10 in money to be paid by 
instalments after their aiTival. -^Nine hundred ac¬ 
cepted these terms, and 196 more, by means of sub¬ 
scriptions in London and Glasgow, were enabled to 
follow. They were forwarded to Perth, and settled 
in two neighbouring townships, one of which was 
called Lanark. The accounts transmitted to Scot¬ 
land being favourable, applications were made next 
year from a much greater'number, amounting to be¬ 
tween six and seven thousand ; but as only eighteen 
hundred and eighiy-three were found to have the 
means of paying their pafcsage, that number alone was 
embarked, and they furnished the means of adding 
two new townships to the Lanark settlepient. 

The condition of Ireland, from its excessive ^opu- 
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lation, poverty, ai/d discontent, having long drawn 
the attention of government, it was determined in 
1823 {o employ £15,000 by way of experiment in 
removing a colony to Canada out of its most distress¬ 
ed southern districts. Mr Peter, Robinson, who 
was employed to conduct this colony, found at first 
some jealous feeling among the people ; hut, hav¬ 
ing by judicious conduct succeeded in removing it, he 
had the offer of much great numbers than he was 
able to receive. They came even to the sides of the 
ship, and were much disappointed at not obtaining a 
passage. Their number was five hundred and sixty- 
eight, consisting chiefly of dispossesse<l farmers, and 
.almost all Catholics; and they were located about 
three hundred miles above Quebec. The whole ex¬ 
penses amounted to £12,900, being about £22 for 
each emigrant. The accounts were favourable; and, 
in 1825, government having allowed the larger sum 
of £30,000, Mr ..Robinson embarked at Cove two 
thousand and twenty-four persons, who on their ar¬ 
rival were located in Newcastle and B.athurst dis¬ 
tricts. Government have continued to allow annual 
sums of similar amount, and within the two last years 
have dii’ected a considerable proportion to the unoc¬ 
cupied lands in Nova Scotia and New Brirnswick. 

These experiments, ou»a limited scale, having suc¬ 
ceeded, it has come under deliberation, whether a 
great effort could not be 'made iit once to throw off 
the redundant population \yhich presses so heavily on 
the three kingdoms. It ai)pears evident that they 
could most commodioVisly, and with a great addition 
of comfort, spare a million of their present inhabit- 
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ants; but as none of the estimates offer any assu¬ 
rance, that the transportation and all the expense of 
settlement could be reduced materially below £20 a 
head, tliis would amount to the very alariping sum of 
twenty millions sterling, which the nation in its pre¬ 
sent circumstances can scarcely be expected to dis¬ 
burse for any object whatever. It has been necessa¬ 
ry, therefore, to consider the various modes in which 
the burden might be lightened. One suggestion is, that 
repaymentof the sumsadvanced to the emigrants might 
be required and exj)ected from them in the course of 
ten or twelve years. These expectations, it is to be fear¬ 
ed, are too sanguine. We have alresidy noticed the 
extreme scarcity of money under which these new 
settlements already labour, which must for a long 
time continue to press harder and harder, and would 
be aggravated in an extraordinary manner by throw¬ 
ing in at once so great an additional body of agricul¬ 
tural producers. Even the limited eitiigrations between 
1817 and 1823 occasioned an extraordinary fall in the 
])rices of jiroduce. A bairel of flour sunk from four¬ 
teen to four dollars; a bushel of jwtatoes from two dol¬ 
lars to one shilling ; a bushel of wheat from four dol¬ 
lars to four shillings ; beef or mutton from ninepence 
to threepence. A settler complahied to Colonel Cock- 
burn, on his return to Cafiada, after an interval of 
years,—“ You left us without food, and now we 
have more food thJiii we know what to do with.” 
There seems reason to apprehend, therefore, with the 
adjlition proposed, that the products of agriculture 
would become so suiierabundant as to be almost with¬ 
out any .marketable value. The feeling also o^ the 
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moral obligation to repay advances made by govern¬ 
ment jvoiild be much fainter than in the case of pri¬ 
vate creditors.‘ These sums could only perhaps be 
levied by legal process,—a mode equally odious and 
distressing, ^nd, where the whole * po])ulatioii of a 
country were in thq same condition, ju’obably ineffi¬ 
cient. Colonel Cockburn mentions several cases, on a 
small scale, of relief afforded in ])criods of ditticulty, 
the accounts of which were kej)t open for a consider¬ 
able time, but finally closed from the impossibility of 
collection. It seems essenti<;il then to put aside every 
idea of the re])ayment of millions out of Canada ; and 
government can look to no other mode of lightening 
the expenditure, than from the constitutions of cor¬ 
porate bodies, or classes of individuals, whom just 
claims, or feelings of personal kindness, may attach to 
the emigrant-population. In England the poor-rates 
are especially contemplated ; and where the system 
of affording relief to able-bodied but unemjiloyetl la¬ 
bourers has been established, it seems really the inte¬ 
rest of the rate-payers to make an effort at once for 
the removal of those who are likely to beconn? fre¬ 
quent burdens upon them. They could not jjerhaps 
defray the whole of so great an expenditure ; for it 
would not be desiraVle to burden such a fund with 
debt; but they might giv^ considerable aid. It seems 
also fair to expect of the Irish landlord, who has the 
comfort and benefit of ejecting afbody of sui)erfluous 
tenants who were cumbering his ground, that he 
should take some inte^’est in their not being exposed 
to utter destitution. In Scotland, where the parochial 
fun»Js are applied only to the relief of the aged and 
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the infirm, with respect to which classes emigration is 
out of the question, there is no public fund from 
which aid could be drawn, and private contributions 
could not be expected to go far towards an object of 
such extent. Perhaps in Scotland there might be a 
greater proportion of labourers who could contribute 
something towards their own removal. 

On the whole, when we consider the immense sums 
which have been spent in a few months of, perhaps, 
unnecessary wai-fare, the disposal of a few millions on 
so salutary and even urgent an object ought not pos¬ 
sibly to be grudged by the public even in its jmesent 
straitened circumstances ; however, there is little 
chance of its being actually done, the nation not call¬ 
ing for it, and ministers, unless under circumstances 
of real or seeming necessity, not being forward to in¬ 
volve themselves in the difiiculties arising out of so 
large an expenditure. It is then important to give 
encouragement, or at least remove *every obstacle, to 
that individual emigration which is taking place on a 
much greater scale than any yet despatched under go¬ 
vernment auspices. Between 1815 and 1824 the emi¬ 
grants to Quebec increased fi'om 5000 to 12,900 an¬ 
nually ; and the great ports of the United States receiv¬ 
ed doubtless a still greater numl^er. Many of these had 
of course great difficulties tft struggle with, and, in the 
first instance at least, had no resource but to hire 
themselves as day4abourers. Indeed we find this 
course rather recommenddd for those who arrive with¬ 
out any, or with slender funds. Their earnings, used 
with economy, enable them to raise a little capital; 
they acquire a knowledge of the country, and can 
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proceed with deKbtfration to the important concern of 
establishing themselves on a desirable spot. There 
8eems*little doubt, that there would be many in Ame¬ 
rica, who, labouring under the severe want of ser¬ 
vants, both for farming and domestic purposes, would 
very, gladly pay the passage of an emigrant, in con¬ 
sideration of an indenture for not a very lengthened 
term of years. If so, they ought not, we think, to be 
deterred by the name of slavery, which would be un¬ 
justly applied to a transaction so often entered into 
with a mere view to the imi)rovement and benefit of the 
person thus bound. Some such arriingement, in fact, 
took place with respect to the persons called German 
Redemptioners, who, on arrival, came under an obli¬ 
gation to serve for two or three years a master, who 
thereupon paid their passage. Some are even said to 
have defrayed their voyage in this manner who had 
money in their pockets, which they wished to reserve. 
This redernptioner system has been decried in con¬ 
sequence of instances of oppression on the part of the 
captains of vessels ; but, provided a good system of 
regulation were concerted between the government 
and the persons in want of workmen, it does not ap¬ 
pear why a large number of the distressed members 
of the labouring cljpis might not in this manner be 
transferred across the AWantic. 

A spirited attempt to facilitate emigration on a 
large scale has been made by tlie Canada Company, 
established in 1826, during that period of sanguine 
enterprise, to which we owed the rise of so many 
joint-stock associationk This body purchased a block, 
as it is termed, of a million of acres in the London 
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district, to the east shore of Lake Huron, for which 
they stipulated to pay £145,000, of which, however, 
£ 45,000 was to be employed in the improveuieut of 
the country itself, and the payment to be made by 
annual instalments of £15,000. The Company, as 
appears from Mr M‘Taggart’s statement, do not con¬ 
vey over emigrants ; but they have agents in Lon¬ 
don, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and 
other pi-incij)al towns in Britain, and in Quebec and 
Montreal on the other side, from whom eveiy informa¬ 
tion and dii'ection may be obtained. On arrival, the set¬ 
tlers find theinseives, not in the depth of a lonely and 
unfrequented forest, but in the midst of settlements 
and villages already organized, and where all the first 
difficulties are smoothed before them. IVhen the cir¬ 
cumstances, too, appear to justify such a stej), the Com¬ 
pany make advances to enable the settler to commence 
his operations. They disjiose of a town lot of a quarter 
of an acre to each emigrant, and a country lot, of which 
the minimum extent is fifty acres. The price put on 
the former was at first £4 ; but it was found after¬ 
wards necessary to raise it to £6, and finally to £8. 
The country lots, at first 7s. 6d., were raised to 10s. 
and to 12s. 6d. per acre. This purchase-money was 
to be paid in five, six, or seven instalments, at conve¬ 
nient intervals. On these terms, by the end of 1827, 
about 300 lots, or 60,000 acres, had been disposed of. 
The centre of settlement was made at the village of 
Guelph, founded on the Speed, a branch of the Ouse, 
or Grand River of Lake Erie. These arrangements 
appear to have contributed very much to the comfort 
and satisfaction of the colonists ; but we are concern- 
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ed to state, that the anticipations of extensive profit 
which,the Company indulged have not been as yet 
realized. Thtf blame, very hastily it should seem, 
has been attached to Mr Galt, the intelligent and in¬ 
genious persgn to whom the management had been 
intnfsted. The pjain truth, conformable to the 
views already given, appears to be, that the j)ayment 
of half a million, or any thing approaching to that 
sum, in hard cash, out of the Canadas, must be very 
distant indeed. For the present, we doubt the Com¬ 
pany must be content with Jhe gratification of serv¬ 
ing their country and countrymen, without any hope 
of that reward which their sjiirited exertions merited, 
and may perhaps attain at some future era. 

Since the above observations were written, we have 
perused the remarks of Mr M‘Taggart, Mr Head, and 
Captain Hall, oit the intei’esting subject of emigration. 
These authorities vary considerably from each other; 
but upon the whble there apjiears nothing to alter 
materially the views already given. Mr M‘Taggart is 
certainly the most decided anti-ernigrationist that we 
have ever met with. He deprecates particularly the 
emigration of Irish ; but really, when he estimates the 
term of an Irishman’s life on the other side of the 
Atlantic at two year*, conceiving, that if ’he enters a 
quarry, the rocks infallib^ blow him up, or if he at¬ 
tempts to cut down a wood, the trees fall upon and 
crush him, he not having wisdoift sufficient to remove 
himself from these danger^,—and that, at all events, 
he sinks speedily a Ajictim to the want of common 
precaution against the inclemency of the climate,—-it 
Aoe% not appear very possible to consider this nation 
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SO wholly devoid of the common principle of self- 
preservation. Captain Hall, treating specially of the 
Irish colony brought out four years ago by Mr 
Robinson, considers their actual situation as exces¬ 
sively comfortabb ; and Mr Head even apprehends, 
that the mud-cabins of the Irish form a more com¬ 
plete fence against the cold than the rudely-built 
stone cottages of the Scotch. Both these writers 
speak favourably of the lot of the industrious part of 
the emigrant-population; and really, if they ripen 
that state into the simple abundance and gay content¬ 
ment, of which Captein Hall has drawn so interesting 
a i)icture in the Habitant, there appears little more 
to desire. That writer even apprehends, that per¬ 
sons in the middling rank, who live on half-pay, or 
small annuities, provided they are very active and 
ready, as the exju’ession is, to turn their hand to any 
thing, may transform pinching poverty at home in¬ 
to ease and abundance in Canada, and that they 
might even have a fair chance of meeting with as 
good society as in most country towns in England. 


The above three works having been published since 
the body of this volume was written and printed, we 
have examined them with flie view of appending any 
additional information which they may be found to 
comprise. They mttke, however, no essential addi¬ 
tion to the facts contain&d in the preceding work, 
and are chiefly interesting from the personal nar¬ 
rative and observations of the travellers. This is 
particularly the case with Captain Hall, whose pic- 
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tures of manners*and social intercourse are drawn 
with so lively a pencil, and render his works so 
very captivating. Neither does it come within our 
scope to en^er into the lengthened and interesting dis¬ 
cussions upon the merits and working of the political 
constitution of the United States, which form so great 
a proportion of his book. There are, however, some 
particulars in these volumes which are necessary to 
bring down the picture of America to the present 
moment. 

The most memorable changes now taking place in 
America relate to that immense system of inland- 
navigation which she has for some time been creat¬ 
ing and extending. Already a mighty canal of 360 
miles in length, the boast of America, connects the 
Hudson with Lake Erie. Another connecting that 
Lake with the Ohio, and consequently with the Mis¬ 
sissippi, is on the eve of completion, and will establish 
an immense inland-line of above four thousand miles 
in length, from New York to New Orleans. Another 
great cut, uniting the Erie canal with Lake Ontario, 
is in equal forwardness. 

The consequence of these great works has been, 
that the character of rapid growth, which has so much 
distinguished the Aryerican cities, is concentrating it¬ 
self at New York and Nt*w Orleans, the keys to this 
grand system of inland-navigation. Baltimore, whose 
sudden rise astonished the woi^d, is now standing 
still; and the same is the case with Philadelphia, 
which once ranked as the capital of America. These 
cities and their states, with a view to retrieve their 
fortmies, are forming vast projects. They contem- 
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plate either a canal or a rail-way*, carried over the 
Alleghany, and connecting the Chesapeake with the 
Ohio. The former project has even been favourably 
reported on to Congress. Mr M‘Taggar^, however, 
treats with derision the idea of “ locking the Alleg¬ 
hany and Captain Hall apprehends, that, if the 
Americans had either of these works made to their 
hands, no tolls which could be levied upon them 
would be snffic'ient to keep them in repair. 

In Canada the Rideau Canal, connecting the Ot¬ 
tawa with Lake Ontario, has already been mentioned, 
and the original estimate as presented by government 
at £169,000. Mr M‘Taggart, however, who went 
out for the express purpose of surveying its line, 
found that a solid and durable canal could by no 
means be constructed for such a sum, and the esti¬ 
mate has been raised to no less than £438,000. This 
canal, however, was undertaken for military purposes 
only, to facilitate communication and the conveyance 
of stores to Upper Canada in case of invasion. Cap¬ 
tain Hall agrees with Mr Gillivray in thinking that 
it is too circuitous to become ever the commercial line 
between Lower and Upjier Canada. The only mode 
of improving this is by removing the obstructions to 
the navigation of the St Lawreiu'c, or, where they can¬ 
not be removed, making ciiSials parallel to that river. 
Thus, it is conceived, the conveyance of goods from 
Quebec to Lake Ontitfio migiit be reduced from £4,10s. 
to 15s. per ton. At present they may be conveyed from 
New York by the Erie Canal for £3,13s.; so that tliis 
last city must, in some degree, monopolize the com¬ 
merce of.. Upper Canada, and even afford the most 
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commodious roiite«for emigrants to proceed thither. 
The inhabitants of Upi)er Canada have really made 
most spirited {jttempts to imjjrove their t)wn inland 
navigation. They have completed, at an exj)ense of 
£117,000, the iinpoi’tant canal of La Chine, by which 
a vejy dangerous jiart of the navigation below Mon¬ 
treal is avoided. X still more important project is, 
that of the W'elland Canal, intended to connect Lake 
Ontario with Lake Erie by a line of forty-one miles, 
and which, as the latter is .'J.'IO feet higher than the 
former, will require thirty-seven locks. I'lie estimate 
was £200,000, and the sul/scriptioil being ojiened in 
1826, divided into 16,000 shares of £ll, 5s. each, has 
been filled uj) to the extent of 15,500 slmres, which ap- 
])ears to afford good assurance of the accomplishment 
of the enterprise. Jn Nova Scotia also, Mr M‘Tag¬ 
gart mentions a canal uniting together a chain of 
lakes so as to form an inland na^■igation of fifty miles, 
and not only connecting a very fertile territory with 
the coast, but o})ening access to very rich mines of 
slate, coal, iron, and co2)])er. 
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